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INTRODUCTION 


Definition 

Tins bibliography is intended to cover the history of British fascism 
from its beginnings in 1923 when Rotha Lintorn-Orman founded the 
British Fascisti to the present time (mid-1977). Sir Oswald Mosley is 
undoubtedly the most important British fascist leader and I have, 
therefore, thought it necessary to devote two sections to him — one of 
his own writings and the other of writings about him. These sections 
cover the whole of Mosley’s career, not merely his years as a fascist, on 
the grounds that it is difficult to isolate this period of his life from 
what came before. Such a broad thread of consistency can be traced 
through the evolution of his ideas from 1918 to the present that his 
career must be judged as a whole; his career after 1931 was not (as 
some have argued) a mere aberration, the result of character detects. 

In the next section What is fascism? I have attempted to define 
fascism in the sense in which it is used in this bibliography. In brief, I 
have taken the term fascism to include not only those groups which 
have described themselves as fascist but also ‘National Socialist’ move¬ 
ments taking their inspiration from Nazi Germany eg. the National 
Workers’ Party o: Great Britain, or the National Socialist Movement. 
Ironically, some of the early movements wJdch accepted the fascist 
label borrowed the style and the trappings of fascism without disguising 
their true function as bizarre militants on the right of the Conservative 
Party. 

Since the war the term fascist is rarely used. Therefore, I have 
selected from the radical right those movements which have continued 
many of the policies and conform closely to the pattern of the classic 
fascist movements. The National Front has been included although I 
would argue that it is ‘ascistic rather than fascist; its leadership owes 
much to the ideology of the German National Socialists, its economic 
policy to the example of the BUF, but the rank and file where they do 
not share the views of many on the right of the Conservatives have 
more in common with certain regressive social movements like 
Poujadism. 

The application of these principles has led to the appearance of such 
marginal cases as the British People’s Party (because it served as a link 
between two generations of fascists - many refugees from the BUF 
like Fuller, Chesterton, Beckett on the one hand, and later prominent 
neo-Nazis such as Colin Jordan) and the League of Empire Loyalists 
which was in some ways a continuation of the British People's Party 
but could also appeal to many on the non-fascist right. In addition 


certain pro-Nazi, anti-War and anti-Semitic movements (the L ink, the 
Right Club, and Militant Christian Patriots) have been included for the 
sake of completeness. In the sections on anti-Semitism only works 
relevant to fascist anti-Semitism appear. 'Intellectuals and Fascism’ 
could have been expanded to include T.S. Eliot, Roy Campbell, Ezra 
Pound and others but as none of these is technically British, I have used 
this as an excuse for skirting this particular quagmire. 


Scope 

The ephemeral nature of much of the material has made the compi¬ 
lation of a completely comprehensive bibliography impossible. It is 
largely based on the present holdings of British and foreign libraries and 
not on material which is no longer extant. My aim has been to cover as 
wide a range of printed material dealing with British fascism as possible 
including the actual publications of the fascist groups, the opinions of 
contemporaries concerning these groups and their members, and later, 
more objective, opinions. The following types of material have been 
excluded:— 

11) articles in periodicals appearing more frequently than weekly 
except in the case of Sir Oswald Mosley. 

(2) correspondence in periodicals except in the case o letters by 
Mosley. 

In the case o; the following types o material, it has been necessary to 
be selective:— 

(i) editorials 

(ii) book reviews 

(iii) shorter articles and notes of little historical interest 

(iv) articles in weeklies which are modelled on daily newspapers in 
content and format except in the case of works by Mosley. 

Editions other than the first have not been given individual entries but 
has been included in the form of notes to the first edition. In the case 
of certain important translations 1 have felt justified in giving them 
separate entries. 

I have not included ali the writings of anybody merely because he 
happened to be a fascist but only those works which are relevant to 
fascism (except as explained above in the case of Mosley). Where whole 
periodicals have been listed in the Final two sections, individual items 
from them have not normally been cited, except in the case of con¬ 
tributions to Age of Plenty , British Union Quarterly. Fascist Quarterly. 
and The European by Mosley and articles in Patterns of Prejudice and 
the Wiener Library Bulletin. These I have considered too important to 
omit. 
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Purpose and Arrangement 

1 he purpose of this bibliography is to provide a source-book 'or the 
study of British fascism and its successors and of Sir Oswald Mosley. I 
have, therefore, thought it useful to provide an annotated bibliography 
and have also included a location for the less readily obtainable items. 
Hie arrangement of entries is by subject and within most sections alpha¬ 
betical by heading. However, in the case of writings by Mosley, the 
arrangement is chronological by date of publication. Translations, where 
they are important enough to warrant a separate entry, have been placed 
in chronological order immediately after the original. 


Information in each entry 

Books 

The first paragraph of each entry begins with the heading, ie. the author 
or editor or lacking that, the title. For pseudonyms I have entered under 
the best-known name and where this is the real name I have included 
the pseudonym in the body of the entry, using square brackets around 
the heading. Where an item has the same author as the previous one I 
have omitted to repeat the heading. 

i'he heading is followed in most cases by the ull title (where this 
has not been used as the heading), in the few cases where alteration has 
been made, dots indicate omissions and square brackets additions. 

Following the main body of the entry I have given details of other 
editions published. 

In the notes I have attempted to indicate the scope of the work, its 
general viewpoint and bias, its importance and especially whether it 
contains information on particular movements or individuals, giving 
quotation where necessary. 

In a ew cases I have not been able to see entries or verify details 
such as pagination. In these cases I have simply omitted pagination. 
Contributions to Periodicals 

I lie entries for periodical articles give title of periodical, volume or 
issue number, date and pages. Where a periodical shares a name with 
others, or is rather more obscure I have given in brackets the place oil 
publication. 

Periodicals 

Hie last two sections devoted to periodicals give as much information 
as possible. 1 have attempted, where the information is available, to give 
title, subtitle, starting and closing numbers and dates, place of pub¬ 
lication and publisher, continuations, absorptions and mergers, fre¬ 
quency, variations in title or subtitle, editor, changes of publisher. 
Appendix 

The appendix consists of a list of periodicals which for one or more of 
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the following reasons could not be included in the final section 

(1) The periodical is not extant in any library 

(2) Sufficient details of the periodical are not available 

(3) The periodical is not primarily fascist in aim though it may have 
fascist connections, fascist undertones, or be marginally relevant to 
fascism. 

I have given in round brackets after the title the name oi the organis¬ 
ation associated with the periodical where relevant and given as many 
details as can be traced. ; ‘ew though these be in most cases. Dates are 
approximate, only the surmised years when the periodical flourished 
being given. 


Libraries used 

This bibliography is largely based on the collections of the British 
Library Reference Museum, the British Library of Political and Econ¬ 
omic Science, the University of London Library, the Wiener Library, 
the National Library of Scotland, the Labour Party Library, the Marx 
Memorial Library, the Union Movement, the Institute of Jewish Affairs, 
and the NCCL archive housed in Hull University Library. 1 have also had 
occasion to use Leeds University Library, York University Library, 
Liverpool City Library, Glasgow Mitchell Library, Bradford City 
Library, and York Public Library as well as the resources of other 
libraries through inter-library loan. 
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WHAT IS FASCISM? 


These impressionistic remarks are designed to present British fascism in 
the context of the wider fascist movement in the light of some of the 
more recent controversies surrounding the topic. It is in no way an 
attempt at a survey of British fascism which can be approached best 
through the works in the bibliography. Only two fascist or fascistic 
movements have attained any real importance in British politics, the 
BUF and the National Front; the rest like so many sub-atomic particles 
are notable for combining a very high energy with a very brief existence. 

Early in the 1920s a young Frenchman wrote an essay The Music 
I Tali' in which he described men’s lives as being theatrical and unreal in 
the post-war world. 1 The young Pierre Drieu La Rochelle was later to 
become the darling of French fascism in the PPF of Jacques Doriot. In 
his novel, Gilles, he complained o' ‘towns full of cinemas and cafes, 
brothels, newspapers, stock exchanges, political parties, and barracks’. 2 
This kind of fascism was a ‘counter-revolution against an industrial 
revolution which had uprooted man from the open country and cooped 
him up in the city’. 3 That other hero of French fascism, Robert 
Brasillach called fascism a ‘great moral revolution’, a revolution of the 
senses, an attempt to create a counter-civilisation against the all- 
pervading corruption and materialism of liberal bourgeois democracy. 

Years later, after the demise of classical fascism, Guy Debord was to 
argue that life had become a show contemplated by an audience. ‘To 
make the world a sensuous extension of man rather than have man 
remain an instrument of an alien world is the goal of the Situationist 
revolution’. 4 What the Situationists called for was a total revolution 
against the ‘Spectacle’ defined as ‘the moment when the commodity 
has attained the total occupation of social life’. 5 The proletariat of 
Marx was enlarged to include anyone who has no control over the con¬ 
ditions of his existence. The targets were to be ‘rapid transport systems, 
shopping centres, museums as well as the various new forms of culture 
and the media’. 6 

Debord’s Society of the Spectacle is perhaps an advanced techno¬ 
logical version of Drieu’s society of the music hall. The solution for 
Drieu was the purifying barbarism of fascism, for the Angry Brigade 
who acted in the name of Situationism it was the destruction of the 
‘Spectacle’ and its offspring ‘urbanism’. Is it not also possible to see in 
the concept of the Spectacle a modern variant of a conspiracy theory? 
‘The concept of the spectacle unifies and explains a great diversity of 
apparent phenomena’. 7 So does the National Front believe that ‘global 
communism and global capitalism are not antagonists but co-partners’. 8 
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Detecting parallels between apparently opposite extremist movements 
has become something of a cottage industry of late. The blind actionism 
and incipient anti-Semitism of the Baader-Meinhof gang, 9 the violent 
abstract idealism of a Rose Dugdale, Guevara’s new man of will and 
action, heroic and vital, the refusal of many New Left groups to await 
the objective conditions for a revolution in favour of their creation by 
elite activists, 10 all these have obvious echoes in fascist theory or prac¬ 
tice. 11 

This is not to suggest that these later movements are fascist but that 
features of the many faces of fascism can be linked with similar features 
of the many faces resulting from the erosion and metamorphosis of 
classical Marxism. It is to suggest that the political spectrum is circular 
rather than linear with the extremes of ‘left’ and ‘right’ occupying simul¬ 
taneously adjacent and distant positions. Many have regretted the 
inadequacy of the concepts ‘left’ and ‘right’ and have suggested alterna¬ 
tive categories which could better accommodate fascist movements. 
Weber suggests moderate and radical, theoretical and spontaneous as 
better categories. 12 

The great transformation or reversal of ideas which occurred at the 
end of the nineteenth century and the failure of the process of trans- 
formism, ‘the political neutralization of possible opposition from new 
social groups by co-option of their respective political organizations into 
the power bloc’, 13 led to the appearance of a nationalism of the lei't, an 
authoritarianism of the right, and a socialism of the right. Conservatism 
was in certain countries altered from an ‘aristocratic, cosmopolitan 
creed to a demagogic nationalist one’ 14 and at the same time was syn¬ 
thesized with certain heresies of the international socialist movement 
which arose in response to problems left unresolved by the theories of 
Marx and Engels. 

Fascism was the outcome of this climate of ideas which explains 10 
some extent its appearance as Janus-faced, paradoxical and protean and 
that its variegated nature differed in each country according to peculiar 
factors of national experience. Despite the taxonomic difficulties 
inherent in the species, it is still possible to detect ‘family resemblances' 
in Wittgenstein’s usage, between the various movements, that is, ‘a com¬ 
plicated network of similarities, overlapping and criss-crossing: some¬ 
times overall similarities, sometimes similarities of detail’. 1S 

How far did movements of the traditional right, suffering from fail¬ 
ures of perception and recognition, array themselves in the trappings 
and paraphernalia of fascism without changing their basic orientation? 
Rothermere certainly blundered when he saw Mosley as a man of the 
right. The Croix de Feu in France, an ex-servicemen’s movement like 
the Stahlhelm in Germany, dedicated to the support of the middle 
classes, adopted much of fascist style, but showed its true colours when 
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it transformed itself into the PSF to support the Daladier government. 

In ^'inland, the People’s Patriotic Movement, set up in 1932 as a non- 
party bourgeois front opposed to social democracy and communism 
soon developed into a ‘creative radical alternative’ to communism; it 
declared itself to be closer to communism than to the regime of parties. 16 

Is it surprising that the old right was confused? The Blueshirts in 
Ireland with the full panoply of a fascist movement turn out to have 
been ‘a spontaneous reaction to counter the threat of anti-democratic 
forces’. 17 Belgian Rexism, Professor Weber tells us, was ‘political adven¬ 
turism dressed up in currently-modish fancy clothes which happened to 
be fascist by historical coincidence’. 18 Beware the imitations! 

How far was the BUF a copy of the Italian and later the Nazi model? 
Mosley’s fascism arose autochthonous! y out of his economic and politi¬ 
cal analysis of the failure of British parliamentary democracy to solve 
chronic structural problem of the economy. Men like Doriot and 
Degrelle, the Belgian Rexist leader, responded as much to the indefin¬ 
able ‘spirit’ of fascism as to its economic or social content, to the sym¬ 
bolic and emotional satisfactions of revolt, the leap in the dark; Degrelle 
on his return in SS uniform from the Russian front, declared that ‘an 
army of young apostles, of young mystics, carried by a faith that 
nothing can check, will emerge one day from the great seminary of the 
Front’. 19 True that Mosley often spoke in terms of the ‘great adventure’; 
of the ‘different spirit’ of fascism from that of the old parties; Gordon- 
Canning compared the ‘warrior spirit’ of fascism to ‘that of the night¬ 
club’. 1 he BUF under Mosley’s influence, however, was always highly 
programmatic. Mosley believed in producing detailed policies despite 
evidence of pragmatism in getting the policies across to the people. 

I referred earlier to the . anus-faced and protean qualities of fascism, 
its apparent ability not only to synthesize elements of both ‘right’ and 
‘left’ but its facility or changing shape. Skidelsky comments that 
Mosley was often to remark that the ability to assume as many shapes 
as Proteus is an indispensable requirement for political leaders!'ip in the 
modern age’. 20 This process has already been noted at work in move¬ 
ments like Croix de Feu and the Finnish People’s Patriotic Movement 
but perhaps the best example is the career of George Valois, i'ounder of 
Le Faisceau (the first o f the true French fascist movements) which 
traced an inelegant parabola from support for Action Fran 9 aise, through 
national syndicalism, to disillusion with fascism and the adoption of a 
doctrine closer to socialism, finally ending in a German concentration 
camp for the crime of Gaullism. 

I he two movements which achieved power for any sustained period, 
the Italian and German, both mutated into different animals from their 
original manifestations under the pressure of the exigencies and com¬ 
promises necessaiy to attain power. A fundamental distinction has to 
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be made between fascism as movement and as regime, between origin 
and later development. British fascism can, of course, only be studied in 
its movement phase but the BUF did evolve from its earlier, more prag¬ 
matic, Italian-influenced beginning towards a more National Socialist 
doctrinaire orientation. To Mosley they were sister movements within 
one universal upsurge; to others Italian fascism was born on the left 
with the purpose of mobilizing the classless masses in the cause oi 
national regeneration and was modernizing in intention, while National 

A | 

Socialism was an extreme revolt against the modern industrial world 
or a pathological response to the welfare problems of a consumer- 
orientated post-industriai society. 22 1 However they are analysed, the two 
were very different movements. 23 

Be ore we move any further we should perhaps clarify the position 
on the right. Weber has categorized three types, the right of reaction 
which opposes itself to the tendencies of the present (Maurras and 
Poujade), the right of resistance to change (most conservative moder¬ 
ately reforming parties) and the radical right which is for revolutionary 
change. He also suggests that the three can often be reconciled through 
confusion as to their differences. So with the two extremes of left and 
right which can achieve rapprochement ‘by the temporary conjunction 
of their hatreds’. On this last point Weber adds: — ’Whatever their ulti¬ 
mate intentions, activists of any ilk find themselves involved in similar 
campaigns, similar organizational and didactic problems, so that the 
sociopolitical dynamism of then enterprise is stronger than the verbal 
differences between them’. 24 

A British example of the confusion of the R’s is the National Front 
which can accommodate all three and is therefore oi ly fascistic. It 
should be ciear that the regimes of Salazar in Portugal, Horthy in Hun¬ 
gary, Petain in France, and Franco in Spain although superficially 
fascist in some aspects of style do not belong to the radical right which 
alone is entitled to be called fascist. In fact, as is frequently noted, 
many of these regimes neutralized, destroyed or absorbed the true 
'ascists. 

A British example of the uneasy proximity of extremes is the smooth 
evolution of Mosley and some of his supporters from the IIP to fascism 
and the recruitment of Communists. Roger Corbet o! the Birmingham 
branch did the return trip after his departure from the BUF. Nor can 
we forget that one of the 'Shrewsbury Two’ had earlier been a member of 
the NF or that Mike Lobb, a former Front parliamentary candidate had 
been a Communist. In Hungary the Communist Party ordered its Fol¬ 
lowers to vote for the Arrow Cross Movement 25 and as a result in the 
‘Red’ Csepel district of Budapest two Arrow Cross deputies were elected 
in May 1939, 26 Eros confirms this fluctuation of worker elements 
between extremes of left and right. 27 Many of the Arrow Cross small- 
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fry switched to the < ommunists after the ‘liberation’ of Hungary by the 
Red Army thus boosting enormously the membership figures. In Britain, 
Phil Piratin recalling the Communist Party’s campaign against landlord 
evictions says that ‘BUI membership cards were destroyed voluntarily 
and in disgust’ when they ‘learned the real meaning of the class struggle’. 28 
The French Communist leader Thorez called the members of the fascist 
leagues ‘sons of the people’ while the ex-Communist Doriot retained a 
large part of Ins working-class constituency in St. Denis when he turned 
fanatically against the Party in favour of fascism. 

Can fascism have been anything but revolutionary? Mosley saw it as 
coming rom the left but in opposition to social democracy whicli had 
weakness inherent in its structure; it was ‘equally remote from stand-pat 
Conservatism and woolly-headed socialism or destructive Communism’. 29 
‘I am not and never have been a man of the right. My position was on 
the left and is now in the centre’. 30 This latest theme of Mosley’s can 
be seen in Action’s current concern with Union Movement as a move¬ 
ment of the ‘hard centre’, that is the ‘realistic centre’ in the sense in 
which Mosley had earlier declared: ‘Fascism has answered a flabby theory 
with an iron fact’. 31 Fascism often found itself in fact aspiring towards 
the centre although everywhere it claimed to be outside the political 
spectrum. Drieu in 1934 called for a Third Party of the most virile mem¬ 
bers of left and right. Mosley himself was influenced by Schelling’s idea 
oi the ‘higher third’ evolving out of opposites. Peron, too, who may be 
populist or fascist according to taste, considered Ins Justicialism as a 
third way between the two ‘redemptive’ movements of the twentieth 
century, communism and fascism. 

This third way was a ref ection o the late arrival of fascism on the 
political scene when the party system in most countries had already 
crystallized. 32 It needed to emphasize its metapolitical aspects in order 
to recruit from a broad spectrum of the masses. It saw itself as a move¬ 
ment of reconciliation, unity, and class collaboration which ‘excludes 
the possibility oi collaboration with any old party because the psy¬ 
chologies of the old parties are irreconcilable with revolutionary 
Fascism’. 33 You cannot put the new wine of the new world into the 
old bottles of the old world’, as Mosley put it. John Tyndall of the 
National Front stresses his arriviste position: ‘We do not stand on the 
right of the Tory Party any more than we stand in any kind of proximity 
to the l abour Party .. . that is why we seek power for ourselves’. 34 
Fascism was the movement of the new men, often the young and the 
ex-servicemen, whose experiences in the trenches had put them above 
party and class and in opposition to the previous generation. 

Can we take the fascists at their word when they called themselves 
revolutionary or were they counter-revolutionary? End they want an 
alternative revolution or merely an alternative to revolution?, Weber 
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asks. 35 Mosley wanted a revo ution o f sorts but what are we to make of 
Major-General Fuller’s view that ‘though a revolutionary philosophy, 
fascism is politically a counter-revolutionary instrument’? 36 Here we 
leave the door open for a variety of Marxist arguments that fascism is 
‘authoritarian populism harnessed with the support of bourgeois forces 
to defend capitalism by totalitarian means’. 37 In Fuller’s case we are 
more likely to be dealing with a further confusion of the three rig ts, a 
failure of recognition by a man who displayed ‘a combination of 
scientific individualism and aristocracy’. 38 

In Hungary after 1936 a coalition running the whole spectrum from 
aristocrats to representatives of organised labour stood for domestic 
peace, order, and historic values, while the National Socialist right 
‘argued for social reform, an end to feudalism and capitalism, and the 
necessity o a close alliance with a triumphant Germany’. 39 Szalasi, the 
Arrow Cross leader wrote some very radical articles in New Hungarian 
Worker , between 1929 and 1945 and was in 1937 considered the bright¬ 
est hope of frustrated revolutionaries. 40 Where there was no effective 
left most of the accumulated social discontent was expressed through 
the radical right in a thoroughly revolutionary manner. As Weber has 
said:— ‘In countries like Romania and even Hungary, fascist movements 
appear in quite a different guise from that with which we are familiar in 
the west: not because their slogans or activities were very different, but 
because their role was different. They were free to act as the radical and 
revolutionary movement they never clearly became in the West’. 41 Even 
in the West it would be absurd to see Mosley or Jose Antonio Primo de 
Rivera as the tools of monopoly capitalism and this had been admitted 
by a number of recent Marxist commentators. Vajda seems to echo 
Korsch’s view that Italian fascism as a progressive alternative springing 
'from a situation where proletarian revolution had failed to come about 
and liberal democracy proved itself inadequate to the task o: securing 
satisfactory economic growth. 42 Laclau adopts the Althusserian con¬ 
cept of interpellations to argue that ‘fascism was a popular radical dis¬ 
course, neutralized by the bourgeoisie and transformed by it into its 
political discourse in a period of crisis’. 43 Both these views are 
admissions of the radical and revolutionary nature of fascism. 

The question of whether fascism was truly revolutionary, counter¬ 
revolutionary or pseudo-revolutionary can hardly be separated from the 
related problem of whether it was modernizing in intention or regressive, 
‘utopian anti-modernism’. 44 The NSDAP in Germany did not reject the 
developing industrial state but used it in its pursuit of pure politics, the 
search for that ‘primacy of politics’ which it succeeded in establishing 
in power. 45 However, in its movement stage it was the outcome of the 
complexities of a society which had suffered a rapid but patchy and 
incomplete process of industrialization; it was a protest against the 
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direction of change towards what has been called ‘organized capitalism’ 
or liberal corporatism in which the broker state mediates between 
poweri'ul organized pressure groups. 46 It was for this reason that the 
Nazis ‘did not emerge in politics merely as the rival of the workers’ 
parties but rather as that power which was committed to crushing 
them’. 47 Those groups working for the overthrow of the whole Weimar 
organised capitalist state had to ensure that the working class movement 
would never again be able to wield the influence which had gained it 
wide socio-economic privileges. The alternative the Nazis offered was 
that package of volkisch, social racialist, and aggressive nationalist ideas 
which shifted the arena of struggle from a class perspective to one of 
race and nation. So irrational did the racial obsession become that it 
marks a profound difference with Italian fascism which sought a strong 
state as an end in itself. Nazi ‘socialism’ was that form of regressive anti¬ 
capitalism more vehement in its rhetoric than revolutionary in its prac¬ 
tice, which has as its aim social justice, not as an end in itself, but as a 
means to attain unity, integration and expansion. 

Whereas German National Socialism with its vision of a romanticized 
Volksgemeinschaft and its idealisation of those pre-industrial types, the 
peasant and the soldier, tended (although ambiguously) to be a reaction 
against post-industrial society, Italian fascism was in its three main 
components, revolutionary nationalism, futurism, and national syn¬ 
dicalism, an ideology of developing industrialization. A. James Gregor 
has convincingly argued the case for Italian fascism as a ‘mass-mobilizing 
developmental dictatorship under single-party auspices’ whose appear¬ 
ance was the result of delayed or thwarted industrialization and modern¬ 
ization. It belongs, he concludes, with a class of movements occurring 
today in the Third World, African socialism, Nasserism, Castroism or 
Maoism to say nothing of the 'Red' fascism of Stalin. 48 If we do postu¬ 
late two breeds of fascism, an adolescent fascism appropriate to modern¬ 
izing under-developed societies, as in Italy, and a fascism of post- 
industrial communities as in Germany, a consequence of the deterioration 
and crisis of mature capitalism, how do we account for the situation in 
Britain where clearly Mosley was an ‘authoritarian modernizer’ 49 in a 
mature industrial society whilst at the same time a quest for modernity 
fluctuated with a revolt against the dislocating process of unplanned 
capitalism under the aegis of liberal democracy? 

W.E.D. Allen, one of Mosley’s collaborators, spoke of fascism as a 
‘reaction against the demoralizing effect of the mechanistic conditions 
of life which the uncontrolled development of modern capitalism has 
produced’. 50 We find British fascism facing both ways at once. 

The solution to the paradox may be contained in Weber’s idea that 
‘a nostalgia for things past informs most visions of the future’. S1 
Although the mix is different from country to country, fascism was 
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everywhere rational and irrational; forward-looking and reactionary, 
revolutionary and counter-revolutionary. In the case of the BUF the 
synthesis was never quite resolved between the left’ representing the 
first factor and the ‘right’ representing the second. The right, (Chester¬ 
ton, Joyce, Fuller, etc.) was obsessed with the problems of moral 
degeneration and national decline 52 whilst the left was more concerned 
with the failures of capitalism which could be overcome by a drive 
towards autarchy and a rationalized state. 

‘If you love our country you are national, if you love our people you 
are a socialist’, said Mosley. 53 ‘a rich enough mix to set all the engines 
of history backfiring', as Deat commented on another occasion. 54 The 
battle between the two elements was fought out in the Italian and 
British movements but not in the German NS! >AP. Richard Verrall of 
the NF made this revealing remark in Spearhead lor December/January 
1976, referring to the so-called ‘populist’ element within the party: — 
‘The emergence of these ideas within the NF represents ... the perennial 
eresy of Nationalist politics, it was preached before by the National 
Boisheviks and National Syndicalists, by the Strasser faction of the 
early Nazi party and by syndicalist groups on the Italian right. It is 
Marxism in the guise o Nationalism’. The ‘socialist’ element has never 
been prominent in the NF even among the break-away ‘populists’; to 
take it seriously would be as mistaken as to speak of the Nazi Left 
which was little more than an example of the party’s ‘strategic oppor¬ 
tunism ... it was the workers’ wing within the movement as a whole’. 55 
Perhaps what Verrall was referring to was the dii erence between ideo¬ 
logical purity and opportunism. Verrall’s colleague Martin Webster once 
extolled the ‘Party as the servant of the Idea’ in an article attacking 
ideological pragmatism. 56 Most of the rank and file NF supporters 
would respond like the seasonal workers, members of the Scythe Cross 
movement, Istvan Kovacs met in Hungary in 1934 ‘who repeated “we 
fight for the Idea” ... but were unable to tell what “the Idea” was 
about. They hated the Communists and the Gentlemen’. 57 

How far is it possible to establish the attitude to modernization as a 
taxonomic principle which could be applied to fascist movements? 

Muller has written a challenging article on French fascism suggesting 
that ‘a number of significant phenomena, hitherto classified more or 
less unreflectingly as fascist, are better understood as responses and 
reactions to manifest shortcomings in traditional French capitalism and 
to certain factors inherent in the system which were hindering France’s 
development into an advanced industrial society’. He highlights the lack 
o! co-operation between industry and the state and the structural dis¬ 
crepancies between modern and traditional sectors of the economy. 
Valois, founder of Le I aisceau, the first of the genuinely fascist move¬ 
ments in France, wanted a rationa organization of production with 
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revolutionary social implications. Muller concedes that certain fascist or 
semi-fascist movements were socially reactionary and anti-modern, for 
example, the 'fascisme vert’ of Oorgeres and the imitatory fascism ol 
Bucard’s Francistes. However, certain industrialists who wanted to 
establish co-operation between government and a technical, industrial 
^lite to create a modern bourgeois economy were prepared to back 
those fascist movements which they saw as achieving this. 58 

How can both these types of‘fascism’, the modernizing and the back¬ 
ward-looking be subsumed under the name fascism? The link between 
the two, leaving aside the intractable terminological problem, may be 
found in the ambivalent position of the urban and rural petty bourgeoisie, 
the class that almost everywhere formed a very substantial segment of 
the support "or all shades of fascism, it is best described as a class frac¬ 
tion or an agglomeration that exists on the fringes of the productive 
process. 59 Its anomalous position between big business and the organ¬ 
ized working class is founded on the ‘illusion of independence’. ‘From 
this illusive consciousness and from their perennial insecurity arises the 
oscillation between conservatism and radicalism which is characteristic 
of the petite-bourgeoisie . .. they cannot entirely identify themselves 
or make common cause with either of the other two classes’. 60 In the 
1 20s and 1930s this oscillation veered drastically towards what Laclau 
has called ‘the jacobinization o? the petty bourgeoisie’. 61 The ideo¬ 
logical equivalent of this process of identification in the economic 
sphere is the pendular motion between realism and romanticism. 

Poujadism (not a true fascism) is a classical example of the petty 
bourgeoisie in its anti-modern reactionary but realistic mood. Weber 
guesses that the Poujadists would have preferred a Croix de Feu to a 
Deat or a Doriot. 62 It was a rebellion against the technological impera¬ 
tives of modern industrial society, against the ‘System’ seen as a con¬ 
spiracy of supercapitalism, alien international finance, state socialism, 
and the technocrats. 63 It was realistic in that its economic objectives 
remained paramount; it never developed a metapolitical romanticized 
racial ideology as did the Nazis. Different, too, were the socio-economic 
circumstances of the disintegration of society in Germany in the 1930s; 
the Poujadists were pockets of tragedy in a booming economy. 64 The 
National Front supporters conform much more to the latter description 
although the social base appears to be working class rather than petty 
bourgeois. 

I he social composition of the fascist movements still causes con¬ 
troversy. Whereas most are agreed on the overwhelming middle-class 
involvement in fascism (the main exception being the Romanian Legion 
of the Archangel Michael which recruited largely from peasants and 
poor students), other sub-groups were equally affected by the traumas 
of modernization or the post-industrial crisis, the marginal agricultural 
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classes, the deracine, the youthful unemployed, the ‘conservative' 
workers. Industrial workers are reported to have made up 50 per cent 
of the Hungarian Arrow Cross movement in 1937 at a time when only 
23 per cent of the population were working in industry although it has 
been claimed that these were the lower strata of the working classes, 
the unemployed, the unskilled, and the unorganised artisans and their 
journeymen. 65 Tim Mason lias identified three groups of wage earners 
who supported the NSDAP, firstly the young lumpenproletarians who 
manned the SA, secondly the public service ‘uniformed’ workers, and 
thirdly in the provinces those who followed the example of their social 
superiors. 66 He stresses that the workers were under-represented in the 
NSDAP. However, we should remember the Deutsche Arbeiter-Partei 
which before the First World War recruited many German nationalist 
workers in Bohemia where they faced competition with Czech 
workers. 67 

The middle class was probably predominant in the BUF. A glance 
through the newspaper cuttings file of the NCCL archive in Hull Univer¬ 
sity reveals a consistent pattern among those BUF members charged 
with offences against public order. Occupations like shoe manufacturer, 
waitress, woodworker, constantly recur. The leadership suggests a high 
degree of restlessness, of marginal professional men, the public school 
unemployed, and inevitably the young and ex-military 68 Reynell 
Bellamy returned to find the country in a mess, 69 not the last to do so 
if we recall the recent case of the Rev. Spong, who returned from 
Rhodesia to join the NF. 70 The small owners and the small unorganized 
craftsmen, especially in industrial areas, were particularly vulnerable. 71 
However, as Skidelsky asserts, the ‘BUF certainly did become more 
proletarian after 1934’. 72 Where trade unionism was weak as among the 
Lancashire textile workers or traditionally nationalist (the seamen), the 
BUF hoped to get a toe-hold. The fascist threat clearly caused appre¬ 
hension in the ranks of the National Unemployed Workers’ Movement. 73 

The National Front is an altogether more proletarian phenomenon 
than the BUF. Harrop and Zimmerman have testified to the dispro¬ 
portionate support it receives from the working class, the poorly edu¬ 
cated and the young 74 although a more middle class kind of Frontism 
can be seen both in areas like the South coast resorts and among the 
embattled newly-mortgaged owner-occupiers surrounded by council 
estates and decaying terraces. 7S Perhaps David Edgar is right when he 
remarks that the Nr is forced to penetrate the working class because of 
the lack of an independent petty bourgeoisie. 76 Perhaps the NF, rather 
than being a survival of pre-war fascism (despite the ideologically 
National Socialist predilections o f the leadership) is a new populist 
movement which might at last have found a social constituency, the 
result o< paralyzing stagflation, the high social visibility of immigration. 
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the neglect and decay of the inner cities, and the resentments caused to 
vulnerable groups by their imagined exclusion from the processes of the 
broker state. 

The comparison with Poujadism is instructive, less so the analogy 
with McCarthy ism. Both have often been ascribed to status anxieties. 

1 iowever, Rogin has demonstrated that Joseph McCarthy’s supporters 
were neither more status anxious nor more authoritarian than the rest 
of the electorate. 77 Douglas Schoen’s study of Enoch Powell comes to 
the conclusion that Powellism cannot be explained in terms of status 
worries. These movements took up a particular issue which neither of 
the two major parties was prepared to take up (immigration in the case 
o' Powellism). 78 If the supporters oi Powellism and McCarthyism ‘were 
not part of a vague populist movement willing indiscriminately to 
support someone on the right or left’ 79 it is not clear that this descrip¬ 
tion can be applied to the Front. Populism can be assigned the follow¬ 
ing characteristics: 

1. An emphasis on the common people and their virtue 

2. A mistrust of the o d gang, often seen as a conspiratorial elite and 
resulting in anti-intellectualism 

3. Belief in the unmediated sovereignty of the people manifesting itself, 
either as a direct relationship between the leader and the mass-base, or 
as a plebiscitary enthusiasm 

4. A hostility to the status quo expressed in vague reformist rather than 
social revolutionary terms and a tendency to call for simple solutions 

5. The direction of hostility to an outside group during periods of crisis. 

The parallels with the NF are self-evident. However, we should be 
careful to notice that populist movements of an authoritarian kind some¬ 
times use populistic ideas to create ‘some kind of dlitist or socially or 
racially unequal regime something totally incompatible with the funda¬ 
mental faith ... of the real populist movements’. 80 Hitler expressed a 
real contempt for the masses which was incompatible with the spirit of 
genuine populism. Neither should we forget that North American 
populism, despite a strain of anti-semitism, xenophobia and ‘funny- 
money’ solutions to economic problems, was on the whole a progress¬ 
ive force. 81 

A further area of controversy concerns the nature of fascist ‘social¬ 
ism’. How genuine was the socialist component in the national socialist 
synthesis? Nazi ‘socialism’ was not in the mainstream of modern 
socialist thought. It was the socialism of those occupied in small busi¬ 
ness, artisans employed in trade and handicrafts, and of Mason’s three 
groups of wage earners. Nazi socialism is better labelled social racialism, 
a successor to that ‘Sozialismus der bidden Mannes’ (the socialism of 
the blockhead) a term which Kronowetter, or was it Bebel (or Adler or 
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Pernerstorfer) applied to anti-Semitism and later to that combination 
of anti-Semitism with economic and social populism to be found in 
Schonerer’s Pan-Germanism. 82 

It was no coincidence that this social racialism envisaged a category 
of producers, workers of brain and hand, ranged against the anonymous 
powers of banking and finance. The enemy was the organized working 
class more than the financial interests because these middle class enrages 
were denied adequate machinery for collective bargaining. This was not 
the first or last time that a threatened social class or sub-class had 
turned to an irrational racialist ideology to raise their self-esteem. 

The socialist element in Italian fascism, in contrast, despite inevitable 
similarities with the practice of German national socialism, was, in 
origin, a legacy of the confusions and unanswered questions of classical 
Marxism. 83 Italian fascism was born on the left. 84 The first generation 
of fascists struggled with the twin problems unresolved by Marx of I he 
unrevolutionary proletariat and the accommodation of nationalism into 
the process of revolutionary mobilisation. 85 Fascists as diverse as Drieu 
La Rochelle and Robert Michels wanted to restore to socialism a 
psychological dimension based on the fact that men are moved by 
passions and emotions. Mussolini was influenced by Gustave Le Bon 
who was absorbed by the psychological dimensions of crowd behaviour 
and mass mobilisation. ‘Feeling alone gives to abstract terms... hands, 
wings, feet’, Hamann had declared in the eighteenth century; ‘senti¬ 
ments are the dynamic motives of human actions’, echoed Mussolini in 
the twentieth. An alternative socialist tradition to that of Marx has 
always existed; Fourier began with ‘the given and unalterable natural 
passions of the human being’. 86 Bakunin, too, understood something of 
the symbolic dan necessary for the focusing of revolutionary feeling. 
‘We need sometlung different, storm and vitality and a new, lawless, 
and consequently free world’. 87 Drieu referred to fascism as a ‘pro¬ 
foundly human reaction against the narrowness of Marxism’. Mosley 
saw himself in his early socialist days as a Lassallean rather than a 
Marxist; 88 Lassalle spoke of‘love’ and ‘reconciliation’ in opposition to 
the abrasiveness of class conflict. 89 

There was an innate tendency in ascist practice for the qualities 
necessary for revolution, action, faith and will to become separated 
from the revolutionary end and valued as pure style in themselves. The 
irrationalism of much fascism was the playing out of the Sorelian dic¬ 
tum that myths are determinations to act, not descriptions of tilings. 
The appeal to vitality, to passion, and to action for its own sake, and to 
a quasi-religious faith became a substitute for real social content and 
led to the launching of short-term revolt at the expense of long-term 
revolution. Doriot confessed that the economic doctrines of the PPF 
were ‘insufficient and flabby compared to the energy and force of its 
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members’. 90 Drieu regarded political activism ‘as a means of regenerat¬ 
ing his moi, as a way of revitalizing his existence’. 91 

Though the place of irrationalism in fascist thought and practice has 
received much attention, the converse impulse towards rationalism, 
scientific theory, and the statistical state has not always been given due 
weight. Skidelsky contrasts W.J. Leaper’s view of the fascist state as the 
‘statistically ruled state’ with the idea ol fascism as ‘an orgasm oi tlie 
soul of modern man which will bring forth in the end a new life, 
strange and beautiful and strong’. He comments: ‘After the orgasm 
what? The statistical state? A depressing prospect'. It was a dilemma 
which fascism never resolved’. 92 According to George Valois, to the 
bourgeois ‘brandishing his contracts and statistics 

— two plus two makes ... 

— Nought the barbarian replies, smashing his head in’. 93 

Yet Valois on other occasions talked of the fascist state as being insti¬ 
tuted to ‘rationally organize production’. Mosley, who was not averse to 
the use ot irrationalism to mobilize the masses (his anti-Semitism ), was 
essentially on the side of science, the rational analysis oi society, and 
the efficient state. ‘Nothing but the rationalized state can hope to over¬ 
come the problem created by rationalized industry’. 94 The BUF also 
attracted the ‘narrow rationality’ o? J.F.C. Fuller. 95 David Beetham in 
a recent article argues that Robert Michels’ theory of fascism was a 
scientific theory and not a revolt against reason. 96 

Throughout Mosley’s career his enemy was finance capitalism’ not 
‘productive capitalism’. His fascism, along with the neo-socialism of 
Ddat in France and the socialism of Henri de Man, President of the 
Belgian Workers’ Party, who saw the New Order in Europe as an oppor¬ 
tunity to implement his vision, was concerned more with managing 
capitalism than destroying it. ‘Capitalism is the system by which capital 
uses the nation for its own purposes. Fascism is the system by which 
the nation uses capitalism for its own purposes’. 97 De Man and Mosley 
both struggled for a strong executive at the expense oi the legislature. 
The second generation of Western European fascists wanted a socialism 
that was modern, national, and authoritarian. If there was a ‘left’ 
fascism this was it. Like their Italian predecessors they called for a 
regenerative unity of all those preyed upon by finance capital. The 
essence of the new socialism was expressed by that deserter from the 
ILP, John Scanlon: ‘The working director, the technician, the man¬ 
ager, the foreman, and worker, all have an identity oi interest ... if 
they could combine to produce for use, they could end the fear of 
poverty and the fear of war tomorrow’. 98 Another who embraced 
fascism though never denying his socialism, was Hugh Ross Williamson. 

1 le concluded that capitalism ‘has set its iwo opponents (fascism and 
socialism) at each others throats’. 99 
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In extension of this last point, how :'ar was fascism presented with an 
opportunity by the failures of orthodox socialism? Laclau believes that 
fascism arose partly from a crisis of the working class movement, from 
its failure to present itself to the popular classes as a whole, and from its 
pressure group mentality. 100 Mason and others point to the failure of 
the Si's) and KPD in Germany to respond to the crisis with new non¬ 
sectarian strategies. 101 The SPD kept up its ritualistic hostility to the 
bourgeoisie instead of building bridges. ‘What are we to think’ said 
Mosley, about the Labour Party, ‘of a Salvation Army which takes to 
its heels on the day of judgement’. The democratic socialist movement 
everywhere in Western Europe had lost its vision and become bureau¬ 
cratized and corporatized. The Arrow Cross movement in Hungary per¬ 
formed a function for workers excluded from the socialist Trade Unions 
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which served only skilled workers in heavy industry and large plants. 
Thus fascism, itself a transformation of one species of socialism, 
appeared in part as a reaction to the shortcomings or another species. 

The last and most persistent paradox associated with the fascist 
experience is encapsulated in Keith Kyle’s description of one of 
Mosley’s speeches during his 1959 campaign to be elected for the North 
Kensington constituency. His speech contained a ‘high road’ and a ‘low 
road’; the high road argued rationally for compulsory free passage to 
the West Indies for immigrants, while the low road clothed in fancy 
words the fouler thoughts of the audience. 102 A variation of this theme 
is expressed in Nicholas Mosley’s interview in The Guardian of June 29, 
1971 in which he says of his father ‘I see clearly that while the right 
hand dealt with grandiose ideas and glory, the left hand let the rat out 
of the sewer’. On the one hand the revolution of the ‘total man’ (Ddat), 
the glory of a new civilisation, the appeal to sacrifice, discipline, the 
heroic virtues, and the chivalrous code of the medieval knight, on the 
other the unspeakable reality of the S.S. and the Milice. It was a short 
step from the ‘all or nothing’ philosophy of a Degrelle to the ovens of 
Auschwitz. Fascist magic, the histrionics, the entry into a world of 
metaethics made all excesses possible. 

Dante Germino in a review of A. James Gregor’s book The Ideology 
of f ascism took the author to task for omitting the ‘deep scars’ left by 
Italian fascism. 103 Gregor replied in a later book that he had catalogued 
neither fascist horrors nor socialist horrors. ‘Only if one could provide 
a defensible distinction between the mass murder o! Jews and the mass 
murder of kulaks or landed gentry could intelligent discussion com¬ 
mence’. 104 Both totalitarian creeds are perhaps guilty of being terribles 
simplificateurs , their appeal lying in their attempt to silence ‘the thou¬ 
sand incoherent and struggling voices’ to which Mosley referred. In the 
first of the Five Hymns, August 1914, Rilke wrote of the impact of 
war: 
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‘ . ihn, der noch eben 

hundert stimmen vernahm, unwissend, welche im Recht sei, 
wie erleichert ihn jetzt der einige Ruf 

‘he who has stood perplexed 

in the web of a hundred contradictory voices — 

oh, how the single call has lightened his life’ 105 

In the end we must ask with Melvin Lasky ‘what philosophy can mediate 
between utopian longings and humane commitments?’ 105 
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Emil Charlet 

Berlin, Bacmeister, 1934. 254p Illus. 

The German translation of the above 

31. W.L. 
— Der britische Faschismus und sein Fuhrer Sir Oswald Mosley; 
ausgewahlt von Friedrich Kern 

Berlin, Beltz, 1935. 20p 

(Fremdsprache fiir Deutsche Schulen. Englische Reihe, 12 t 
Extracts from BUF., Oswald Mosley, and British Fascism 

32. THE BUF BY THE BUF L.S.E. 

Tiptree, Anchor Pr., [1938?] 8p 

This pamphlet may be a publication of the Ex-Servicemens’ National 
Movement for Peace, Freedom and Democracy. An attempt to discredit 
the BUF by the use of quotations from those who had been officials in 
the BUF and had subsequently resigned and attacked the movement. 
A.K. Chesterton, William Joyce, John Beckett, A.C. Miles, C. Wegg- 
Prosser and Roger Corbet are those quoted. Chesterton declares ‘I have 
been amazed that a man so dynamic on the platform should prove so 
unimaginative, so timid, so lacking in initiative and resource’; Joyce: 

‘... the Union has completely failed to win support in the country’; 
Miles: 4 ... financial support given to the BUI by international finan¬ 
ciers ... varied propaganda from area to area — anti-Semitism in the 
East End, Manchester, I^eeds, anti-Catholic in Edinburgh, anti-Protestant 
in East Anglia’; Wegg-Prosser: Your movement is the negation of every¬ 
thing that is British.’ 

33. BENEWICK, Robert 
‘A climate of violence’, 

Political Studies. Vol. 17. Dec. 1969. pp 511 — 13 

A review article concerned with Mosley’s My Life [see no. 634] and 
European fascism ; ed. by S J. Woolf especially with Skidelsky's con¬ 
tribution | see no. 696]. 
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34. 

— 'Interpretations of British fascism’ [review article], 

Political Studies. Vol. 24. Sept. 1976. pp 320—324 

A review of six works on British fascism, Benewick [see no. 5], 
Brewer [see no. 40], Cross [see no. 7 j, Mandle [see no. 152], Mosley 
[see no. 634] and Skidelsky [see no. 697]. It centres mainly on the dif¬ 
ferences between Skidelsky’s and Benewick’s own interpretation of the 
reasons for the 'ailure of the BUF and the justification for the policy of 
anti-Semitism. 

35. BERNAYS, Robert 

'The future of British fascism’, 

Spectator. Vol. 157. 18 Dec. 1936. pp 1075—6 

Inspired by rumours of Mosley running 400 candidates at the next 
general election. It discusses fascism’s appeal and its prospects of success. 
It appeals to all disgruntled elements wiiether tithe-payers in the south¬ 
ern counties or anti-Semites in the East End, also to youth and those 
who find life drab. However, 'Sir Oswald has not a single one of the 
factors in his favour possessed by fascist leaders on the Continent. There 
is very little middle class unemployment and popular government is not 
corrupt and inefficient’. British fascism is ‘nothing worse than a bad 
joke’. 

36. BIRCH, Jack Ernest Lionel U.L.L. 

Why they join the Fascists', introduced by ... J.V. Delahaye, 

London, People’s Pr., [ 1937] 48p 

An analysis of the types which were flocking to the Mosley banner 
and the motives which influenced them. ‘There is the smart, well- 
groomed officer type . .. full of the sel -confidence of the member of 
the ruling class. There is the squat, coarse nosed, thick lipped pugilist . 
type ...: there is the authentic public school and university “hearty”.’ 
The appeal of fascism to the young is explained: ‘revolutionary and 
patriotic! It sounds too good to be true’. 

37. BLACKSHIRTS 

Round Table. Vol. 24. Sept. 1934. pp 717—31 

This comprehensive account of the BUF begins with an outline of 
Mosley’s political career and an assessment of his character. It concludes 
that *with all his knowledge of politics he has no administrative achieve¬ 
ment behind him and he affects a personal vindictiveness which is rare 
in our political lustory ... against politicians and parties whom he has 
abandoned.’ It goes on to discuss what it calls a three point programme 
(I» Economic (2) Changes in the structure of government (3) India, 
defence, Empire and ’oreign affairs, and suggests: ‘The fascist pro- 
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gramme might not unfairly be called eclectic . . . something has been 
included for every palate, however jaded'. 

38. BOSWORTH, R.J.B. 

‘The British Press, the Conservatives, and Mussolini, 1920—34’, 

Journal of Contemporary History. Vol. 5. No. 2. ’70. pp 163—182 

In the course of this article on Conservative attitudes to Mussolini as 
expressed in the Press, the attractions of the British variety oi fascism 
are speculated upon, fascism was such a vague philosophy that poli¬ 
ticians and publicists from Milnerites like Lord Lloyd to Christian anti¬ 
communists like Sir Henry Page-Croft can be found expressing favour¬ 
able opinions o’ fascism in Italy or nationalism, order, and planning at 
home.' To praise Mussolini's services to Italy was not the same as 
accepting a BUF imitation of fascism. ‘Mosley was no Coriolanus... 
fascism was foreign, and . . . “crude”.’ 

39. BRAILSFORD, H.N. 

‘Fascism in England’, 

New Republic. Vol. 80. Aug. 22 1934. pp 42—43 

The reasons are given for the growth of fascism seen in the (dympia 
meeting, Rothermere’s support, the quasi-military organisation. 11) The 
English political tradition was broken by the war resulting in the loss of 
respect for Parliament by the new generation. (2) The capitalist middle 
class no longer desires a government that will let trade alone; it wants a 
government that will act with steady zeal to guarantee profits, hold up 
prices and collect debts. ‘This means, I think, that England is moving 
into a fascist climate . . . The thing will be done, if it is done, by leaders 
rather more solid and sober than Sir Oswald Mosley. He is much too 
intelligent to be the ideal fascist leader.’ 

40. BREWER, John D. 

‘The British Union of Fascists, Sir Oswald Mosley and Birmingham: an 
analysis of the content and context of an ideology’ 

Birmingham, University, 1975. Master of Social Science thesis. 264p 
‘This thesis emphasises the social context of the ideology of the 
British Union of Fascists.' The role of Mosley is documented and an 
attempt is made to formulate a wider view of the interrelationship of 
the individual, society and ideology. Much of the data is derived from 
local Birmingham sources and individuals in order to determine the 
effectiveness of the local branch of the BUF. The economic and anti- 
Semitic dspects of BUF policy are particularly examined. The concept 
of crisis determinism is used to give the whole a methodological 
coherence. 
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41. BRUNNER, H. 

‘Faschismus in England’, 

Schweizerische Monatshefte. Vol. 13. 1933. pp 463—9 

42. CALVERTON, V.F. 

‘Swastika over England?’ 

Current History. Vol. 46. Sept. >37. pp 25—9 

I liis article, subtitled ‘Mosley’s forces are preparing the ground for a 
fascist government in Great Britain’, is a commentary on the fortunes 
of the BUF a ter the banning of political uniforms. Tiie anti-Semitic 
programme is stressed especially. ‘The British Empire in their [BUF] 
eyes has become the new Roman Empire and it is in defence of its 
interests that fascism is dedicated.’ 

43. CARSTEN, Francis Ludwig 
The rise of fascism 

London, Batsford, 1967. 265p 

American ed. pub. by Univ. of California Pr. in 1967. 

A brief survey of the BUi appears on pp 218—23. 

44. COHEN, J.L. 

‘Fascist interlude in England’, 

Menorah Journal. Vol. 25. Jan. 1937. pp 101—10 


45. De MIEGE, M.R. 

La dottrina del Fascismo in Inghilterra 
Rome, Tip. Pallotta, 1933. 67p 

46. DOUGLAS, J.L. L.S.E. 

Spotlight on Fascism 

London, Communist Party of Great Britain, 1934. 23p 

‘Fascism is the tool of capital... Britain First means the bankers and 
landlords first.’ A classic Marxist analysis of British fascism which is 
compared with Italian fascism and German nazism. 

47. ECONOMIC ADVISORY BUREAU L.P. 

Memorandum on Fascism 
London, E.A.B., 1934. 16p 

Based on Labour Party Speakers’ Notes of 8 June 1934. The last two 
pages report on fascism in Britain. 

48. ENGLISCHE FASCISTEN 

Neue Weltbuhne. Vol. 3.8 Feb. 1934. pp 169—171 
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49. FASCHISMUS: englische Anfange, 

C. V. Zeitung. Vol. 13. 1934. p 3 

50. FASCISM FOR BRITAIN? 

Review of Reviews. Vol. 85. Feb. 1934. pp 16—19 

Summary of the press discussion on the impact of the BUF on 
Britain. 

51. FASCISM IN BRITAIN 
Spectator. Vol. 152. 16 Feb. 1934. p 225 

‘It is idle to pretend that there is something in the air of our British 
politics that renders us immune from the infection of Fascism.’ It 
claims there is little original in Mosley's programme and contains a 
review of Drennan’s BUF, Oswald Mosley, and British Fascism. [See no. 
29] 

52. IL FASCISMO INGLESE 
Roma, Nuova Europa, 1934. 112p 

53. FASCISTS COME TO ENGLAND 
Living Age. Vol. 346. Mar. 1934. pp 46—8 

54. FETTER, Edmund H. 

‘The men behind Munich’, 

Labour Monthly. Vol. 21. Jan. 1939. pp 26—34 

A survey of pro-fascist organisations in Britain, including the Anglo- 
German Fellowship, the Link, the United Christian ; ront, and Friends 
of Nationalist Spain. ‘It is not a long step from support for Fascism on 
the European Continent to support for Fascism in England.’ 

55. GALINSKY, Karl-Hans, ed. 

British Fascism 

Leipzig, Teubner, 1935. 68p Illus. 

(Teubners Neusprachliche Lesestoffe im Dienste Nationalpolitischer 
Erziehung, Hft. 9) 

Deals only with the BUF. 

56. GARRATT, Geoffrey Theodore 
The shadow of the swastika 
London, Hamilton, 1938. 247p 

‘Every democratic country in Europe is threatened by the rapid devel 
opment of fascism ... much of this small book will be taken up with 
the consideration of this danger.’ The real danger is ‘Fabio-Fascism’, a 
term used to denote the permeation of totalitarian ideas among the 
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ruling class, a technique used by the Fabians. The activities of the ‘Fabio- 
Fascists’ are ‘screened by the noisy, crude and not too popular fascism 
associated with the name of Sir Oswald Mosley’. However ‘no move¬ 
ment under [Mosley’s] leadership need be taken very seriously ... the 
feebleness of overt fascism in England only intensifies the danger from 
the concealed fascism of the ultra-Conservatives’. 

57. GEIGER, David Martin 

British Fascism as revealed in the British Union of Fascists ’ Press 
New York, New York Univ., 1963 
Ph.D. thesis. 336p 

Dissertation Abstracts Order No. 64-248 

A dissertation studying the ideas and policies of the BUF as expressed 
in their press between 1932 and 1940. Fascism failed in Britain because 
democracy and civil liberties were too highly respected and deeply 
rooted. The abstract in Dissertation Abstracts Col. 25 1964, p 2472—3 
claims that the ‘BUF was a fairly strong, well-knit, and to democracy, 
potentially dangerous organisation which had a definite program for the 
assumption of power’. There is a special study of the anti-Semitic 
element in BUF publications. 

58. GRANZOW, Brigitte 

A mirror of Nazism: British opinion and the emergence of Hitler, 
1929-1933; with an introduction by Bernard Crick 
London, Gollancz, 1964. 248p 

Not directly relevant but useful as background reading. ‘Mosley had 
much the same ambiguous poise as Hitler between aristocratic- 
authoritarianism and revolutionary socialism, and ... the decline in his 
hopes was in part at least due to the warning that the English public 
had then taken from the destruction of German constitutionalism, free¬ 
dom, and civil rights by a movement whose use of terror was not 
stopped in time.’ 

59. HAAS, Werner 

Europa will lebel: die nationalen Erneuerungsbewegungen in Wort und 
Bild ; mit einem Geleitwort von Edward Marhefka 
Berlin, Batschari, 1936. 378p Illus. 

‘A glossy propaganda publication including laudatory articles on 
Mosley and his movement’. Zeman [see no. 101]. 

60. HAXEY, Simon 
Tory M. P. 

London, Gollancz, 1939. 263p 

' 1 his book is a study o: the personnel of the Tory Party and the 
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opinions of leading Tories who have held the reins o government for 
eight years.’ The two chapters ‘Tory Right Wing’ (pp 194—238) and 
Property and Patriotism’ <pp 239—253 ) discuss the theory that ‘more 
and more Conservatives are thinking about the possibility of fascism in 
Britain.’ Such 'fellow-travelling’ organisations as the Link, the Anglo- 
German Fellowship, Friends of Italy, United Christian Front, and 
Friends of Nationalist Spain are documented but the author concludes: 
‘Our governing class has been so very successful in encouraging its 
fascist fiend abroad, but it has been singularly unsuccessful in even pre¬ 
paring for fascism in Britain’. 

61. HELMOLT, T.von. 

‘Ideologische Unterbau des englischen Faschismus’, 

Der Ring (Berlin). Vol. 6.1934. p 364 

62. IT CAN HAPPEN AGAIN W.L. 

London, Senior S.P. Pr., [1947?] 35p lllus. 

(Pictorial Histories, No. 1) 

A pictoria, history o f pre-war fascist activities compiled in the shadow 
o a revival o fascist tendencies in certain groups operating in the East 
End of London. 

63. JOHN, Michael 
Face of revolution 

New York, Macmillan, 1936. 333p 

A book which asks whether democracy can survive in Britain and 
America in face of the threats of communism and fascism. Chapter 6 
deals with Mosley and especially with the Olympia meeting of 1934. 

64. JOHN BULL’S MOSLEY BLACKSHIRTS ARE TAMED BUT 
PROVOCATIVE IDEAS SPREAD 

Newsweek, Vol. 13.13 Feb. 1937. pp 22—3 

65. KEDWARD, Harry Roderick 
Fascism in Western Europe , 1900-45 
Glasgow, Blackie, 969. 260p Ulus. 

(General Studies Series) 

American ed. pub. by New York Univ. Pr., in 1971 

Chapter six covers Mosley and the B! F. ‘The BUI stood in the main¬ 
stream of European fascism.’ The author argues that Mosley produced a 
‘strongly argued example of the fascist synthesis. Dissatisfied with all 
alternatives in the Britain oi 1930 he created a new fusion of ideas’. 
‘Whether drawn from young public schoolmen, the unemployed, the 
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resentful small traders or disillusioned Socialist and Communists, [the 
fascists) were not representative of their groups or class.’ 

66. KIESER, Rolf 

/ nglands Appeasementpolitik und der Aufstiegdes Dritten Reiches im 
Spiegel der britischen Presse, 1933 ~ 1939: ein Beitrag zur Vorgeschichte 
des Zweiten Weltkrieges 
Winterthur, Keller, 1964. viii, 140p 

pp 120—5 deal with ‘Faschismus und Nationalsozialismus in der 
englischen politik: Sir Oswald Mosley und seine rechtsextremistische 
Bewegung’, which discusses Mosley and the BUF especially in their 
capacity as pro-German propagandists. 

67. KNICKERBOCKER, Hubert Renfro 

11 Fascismo inglese e la reforma economica dell’ Inghiherra 
Milan, Bompiani, 1935. 176p 


68. — Die Schwarzhemden in England und k'.nglands wirtschaftlicher 
Aufstieg', deutsche von Franz Fein. W.L. 

Berlin, Rowohlt, 934. 107p 

A survey of the Blackshirt movement in Britain. 


69. LABOUR RESEARCH DEPARTMENT U.L.L. 

Who backs Mosley? Fascist promise and Fascist performance 
London, L.R.D., I934.36p 

An investigation into the BUF based on newspaper reports and the 
writings of the fascists themselves. Chapter 1 deals with Mosley’s career. 
Chapter 2 ‘Mosley and money’gives details of business and industrial 
support for the BUF. Chapter 3 ‘The ruling class and fascism’ suggests 
that both courts and police favoured the fascists, detailed case studies 
from newspapers being brought forward at evidence. Chapter 4‘Fascism 
in theory’ discusses BUF* policy regarding wages, industry, finance, the 
unemployed, the Jews, imperialism, and war. The last section ‘Fascism 
in action’ gives a resume of BUF activities up to the Olympia mass 
meeting of June 1934. 


70. MARTIN, Kingsley 
‘Can England escape?’ 

New Statesman. Vol. 5. 13 May 1933. pp 592—3 

Apprehensions expressed about the increase in fascist influence. 
‘Today fascist propaganda is very actively at work in the public schools 
and universities.’ The Labour Party should have a dynamic programme 
to defeat fascism or else ‘thousands of young men and women who are 
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[the fascists'] potential followers will drift into political disillusion and 
apathy which is the breeding ground of fascism’. 

71. -‘Hyde Park’, 

New Statesman. Vol. 8. Sept. 8 1934. pp 283—5 

A description of the growth of fascism and the march in Hyde Park. 
There is a considerable body of evidence to suggest that Sir Oswald 
Mosley’s claims of growth are correct. Sir Oswald claimed 600 fascist 
branches in England outside London, that 100,000 people listen to 
fascist meetings every week in England, and that at their I nndon head¬ 
quarters 700 regular members are at work . .. ’ The article points to 
'ascist support in farming areas, universities, public schools, Trade 
Unions, and in Lancashire. It also points to adherents in the armed 
forces and to ‘no lack of money’. It is suggested that active socialist 
leadership rather than communist violence is the way to destroy fascism 
in Britain. 

72. MITFORD, Jessica 
Hons and Rebels 

London, Gollancz, 1960.222p Illus. 

American ed. pub. by Houghton Mifflin as Daughters and Rebels, 1960. 
Pub. by Penguin 1962 

The autobiography of Jessica Mitford contains much on the Mitford 
amily including Unity who was admitted to Hitler’s circle and Diana 
who married Sir Oswald Mosley. It describes Unity and Diana’s con¬ 
version to fascism and their meetings with Mosley. According to Cross 
[see no. 7] it ‘vividly portrays how the backwash of fascism reached 
rural England’. 


73. MURPHY, J.T. B.M. 

Fascism: the Socialist answer 
London, Socialist League, [1935] 15p 

An anti-fascist pamphlet. 'Mosley is a big landlord. His big business 
backers are millionaires. His champion in the press — Lord Rothermere 
— is a millionaire.’ Contains an attack on the Corporate State, Pro¬ 
tectionism, and anti-feminism which it sees in the BUF policies. 

74. NATIONAL CONSTITUTION DEFENCE MOVEMENT W.L. 
Fascist fallacies 

London, N.C.D.M., [193-?] 15p 

A pamphlet designed to 'show the fascist countries that democracy 
pays and that national militarism does not’. It attempts to correct BUI 
fallacies on Jewish control of press and finance, the self-contained 
Empire, and fascist economics particularly the effects of the Corporate 
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State. Fascist examples abroad are held to demonstrate the evils of the 
phenomenon. 

75. NATIONAL COUNCIL OF LABOUR B.M. 

Fascism: the enemy of the people 

London, National Council of Labour, 1934. 16p 

An anti-fascist pamphlet which quotes extracts from official BUF 
sources in an attempt to determine fascist intentions and activities. 

76. — What is this Fascism? L.S.E. 

London, N.C.L., [1934] lip 

The (flympia . .. meeting thus revealed ... the true nature of 
fascism, which in no country has attained power otherwise than by 
violence.’ This pamphlet quotes fascist authorities to suggest the nature 
of fascism, eg. Joyce’s statement: ‘as to authority in politics, we make 
no apology for saying we intend to destroy democracy, and to obliterate 
the word from our vocabulary.’ 

77. NEWTON, Kenneth 

The Sociology of British Communism 
London, Lane, 1969. ix, 214p Illus. 

Contains some incidental theories on the nature of British fascism. 

‘It is possible . .. that the BUF had a large proportion of both unskilled 
and middle-class supporters, and that like the [ British Communist 
Party] the middle class and the working class were attracted by dif¬ 
ferent aspects of fascism. The working class was perhaps attracted by 
simple and emotional anti-Semitism, and the middle class by the econ¬ 
omic aspects of the fascist ideology.’ Newton stresses the significance 
of anti-fascism as a spur to Communist Party membership. The econ¬ 
omic ideologies of the two movements are similar, both believing in a 
tightly-controlled centralised economy and a State-organised system of 
social security to eliminate unemployment. The difference between the 
non-economic aspects of belief are summarised as: ‘while communists 
are highly intolerant of intolerance, fascists are highly intolerant of 
tolerance’. 

78. NOLTE, Ernst 

Die Krise des liberalen Systems und die faschistischen Bewegungen 
Munich, Piper, 1968.475p 

pp 330—40 deal with England. As a result of the Conservative com¬ 
plexion of the government, the middle classes had little to 'ear from a 
revolutionary left; British parliamentary and liberal traditions went too 
deep to allow the fascist movement to make any significant impression 
on the political scene. Mosley’s ideas were internally consistent but 
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he was too emphatic and extreme for the British temperament. 

79. PETRIE, Sir Charles 
Chapters of life 

London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1950. 318p Illus. 

This autobiography gives a historian's view of fascism. Sir Charles 
points (pp 168—9) to the considerable number of people of note who 
were ‘so weary of the drabness of the Baldwin regime that they were 
prepared to embrace almost any alternative’ and points to the January 
Club as evidence. ‘Mosley failed not because of his methods but because 
of his ends . . . had he put his followers into blue pullovers instead of 
black shirts much would have been forgiven him ... all this, however, 
cannot blind us to the fact that at one moment it | British fascism] was 
a very considerable force indeed.’ 

80. PLESSOW, Gustav 
‘Britische-faschistische Literatur’ 

Anglia Beiblatt. 1935. pp 84—93 

A survey of British ’ascist literature with quotations from BUl pub¬ 
lications in an attempt to determine the nature o ! British fascism. 

81. PORTENT OF THE BLACKSHIRTS; by the Saturday Reviewer 
Saturday Review. Vol. 157. 5 May 1934. p 499 

‘We do not know if we altogether trust Sir Oswald Mosley on his 
record but there is no doubt of one thing: he has intelligence.’ The 
movement is interpreted as a revolt against Baidwinism in favour of 
Right-wing Conservatism: ‘Fascism, then, in England is a movement of 
revolt from an unpopular man and an unpopular policy’. 

82. RUDLIN, Walter Arthur L.S.E. 

The growth of fascism in Great Britain', introduction by Harold J. Laski 
London, Allen & Unwin, 1935. 141 p 

This book warns of the dangers of fascism in Britain: ‘ ... if it seems 
a far cry from the imitative bu foonery o Olympia ... to a fascist 
Britain; it is again well to remember that the Ludendorff-Hitler putsch 
of 1923 was an ignominious failure.' It explores (i) the economic, 
political and social conditions in which fascism develops ii) the extent 
to which such conditions exist or are likely to exist in Britain, f ear is 
expressed of certain right-wing politicians . .. ‘Sir Edward Carson and 
Mr. F.E. Smith could not resist the fascination of a private army; can 
we be sure that Mr. Winston Churchil .. . and Lord ! Joyd . .. will 
remain inactive when the call comes to defend the foundations of 
British society.' There are short accounts of the BUF, Mosley’s career 
and other fascist bodies. The January Club, ‘a decorative fringe of aris- 
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tocratic patrons’ and the journalistic fringe support of the English 
Review and Saturday Review ’ are mentioned. ‘It is largely in this setting 
of Tory apprehension [of‘socialist dictatorship’] that Mosley has 
acquired his recent prominence’. 

83. SCARBOROUGH, Harold E. 

‘British fascism: force or farce?’ 

Literary Digest. Vol. 117. 30 June 1934. p 14 

A short account of Mosley’s career and the program and activities oi 
the BUF in its early years. 

84. SCHUDDEKOPF. Otto-Ernst 

Fascism’, (tr. from the German by Margaret Vallance) 

London, Weidenfeld & Nicholson, 1973. 224p Illus. 

( Revolutions of Our Time) 

A translation of Bis alles in Scherben faellt 
pub. in Munich by Bertelsmann in 1973 
American ed. pub. by Praeger in 1973 

A general survey which contains some material on British fascism. 
Among the precursors and contemporary influences on British fascism 
are Viscount Lymington, Lord Milner, and Carthill, who wrote A Last 
Empire in 1923. J.F.C. Fuller is said to display a ‘combination of 
scientific individualism and aristocracy’. Mosley was the only leader of 
a European fascist movement to have any clear economic theories. 'He 
was merely concerned with overcoming economic stagnation in Britain. 
His theories were based on pragmatism and were without any ideology’. 


85. SF.MMEL, Bernard 

Imperialism and social reform: English social-imperial thought, 1895- 
1914 

London, Allen and Unwin, 1960. 283p 
(Studies in Society, No. 5) 

American ed. pub. by Harvard University Pr. in 1960. Reprinted by 
P. Smith 

‘An expansion and considerable revision of the unpublished disser¬ 
tation’ presented to Columbia University in 1956. A subsection of the 
Conclusion ‘Sir Oswald Mosley: a fulfilment oi Social-Imperialism? (pp 
246—257) gives an original interpretation of Mosley and British fascism 
as ‘the intellectual heir of the most extreme wing of Chamberlainism, of 
protectionist Social-Imperialism . .. ’. The author suggests that ‘despite 
much obvious emulation of continental older brothers, British fascist 
doctrine was firmly rooted in home soil.’ There follows an account of 
Mosley’s political career centred on this theme and extensive quotation 
from his works. 
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86. SHERMER, David 
Blackshirts: fascism in Britain 

New York, Ballantine Books, 1971. 160p Illus. 
t Ballantine’s Illustrated History of the Violent Century. Politics in 
Action No. 2» 

An illustrated history of the BUF in the 1930s. 

87. STEEL, Johannes 

‘Europe moves towards war. IV. Is Britain going fascist?’ 

Nation (New York). Vol. 138. April 4 1934. pp 384—6 

Steel regards Mosley’s estimate of BUF strength at one million as 
correct and comments: ‘In many rural districts he is making converts 
every day ... The London Chelsea Headquarters... are staffed with 
experienced German Nazis who have been sent by Hitler to instruct 
Mosley’s stalwarts in political terrorism’. The industrial and Press sup¬ 
port for Mosley is heavily emphasised, Sir Evelyn Wrench’s Everyman, 
the Saturday Review, the Boswell Publishing Co. weekly, and the Daily 
Mail being described as pro-fascist publications. See the replies in 
Nation Vol. 138.18 April 934. pp 384—6 and 13 June 1934. pp 
676-7. 

88. STRACHEY, John 
‘Fascism in Great Britain’ 

New Republic. Vol. 78. 2 May 1934. pp 331—2 

The facts of the present position of the British Union of Fascists' 
including discussion of numerical strength, which is estimated at 17,500 
paid-up members and 100,000 looser contacts, the extent and source of 
funds, and Mosley’s associates Dr. Forgan and W.E.D. Allen. The 
prospects for success are summed up in the question: ‘Will [the] growth 
be sufficient for Mosley to claim, with any prospect of success, the 
leadership of the British capitalist class?’ Only the working class under 
‘revolutionary leadership’ can prevent this. 

89. — The menace of Fascism B.M. 

London, Gollancz, 1933. 280p 
American ed. pub. by Covici in 1933 

A general analysis of fascism. Chapter 9 ‘Will Fascism come to 
Britain?’ (pp 153— 180) deals with the formation of the BUF and dis¬ 
cusses whether any other fascist movements in Britain could have a 
future. It is especially informative on Mosley’s formation of the New 
Party and its evolution towards fascism. ‘During the summer of 1931 
... new and definite signs of Mosley’s determination to turn the New 

Party into a fascist type of organisation became apparent.’ He concludes 
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that fascism in Britain is still in the embryonic stage of German 
Fascism in about 1923’. 

90. TRADES UNION CONGRESS 

Report of the proceedings at the 67th annual Trades Union Congress 
held at Margate, September 2nd-6th 1935\ed. by Sir Walter Citrine 
London, T.U.C., 1935. 512p 

Appendix D: Fascism in Great Britain pp 479—80. The evidence 
suggests that the influence o’ the BUF has considerably declined. 

91. — United against Fascism L.S.E. 

London, TUC, 1934. 29p 

This pamphlet includes Statement on fascism at home and abroad 
[see no. 13] but is preceded by a speech made by Walter Citrine at a 
Weymouth 1 UC meeting. Citrine, whilst deploring what he sees as 
police and magistrates’ leniency towards fascists makes a plea that the 
influence of the BUF should not be exaggerated. 

92. TRUE BLUE PATRIOTS OF THE BUF W.L. 

London, Lane, [193—?] 6p 

An anti-fascist pamphlet attacking the BUF as subversive and 
opposed to British interests. 

93. UNDER THE BLACK FLAG 

Review of Reviews. Vol.92.July 1935. pp 59—60 

94. WALL, Alfred M. and MORRISON, Herbert L.P. 

The Labour movement and f ascism: a special memorandum 
London, Joint Consultative Council of the London Trades Council and 
the London Labour Party, [1934] 2p 

‘Fascism will not be destroyed by mere denunciation of a highly 
coloured and hysterical order.’ An appeal to reason, common sense and 
understanding. There is a close analogy between the methods o! 
fascists and communists which rules out any alliance between the latter 
and the Labour Movement. 

95. WEBER, Eugen 

Varieties of Fascism: doctrines of revolution in the twentieth century 
Princeton, Van Nostrand, 1964. (Anvil Original, 73) 19lp 

pp 106—114 deal with the BUF and pp. 169—75, contain extracts 
from Mosley’s The Greater Britain [see no. 529]. It contains interesting 
ideas on the development of the BUF. ‘How did a movement born oi 
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well-founded reformist impatience among bona fide Socialists in a 
country that had no anti-Semitic tradition . .. degenerate into foul- 
mouthed brawling hooliganism ... ?’ The answer is that ‘when Mosley 
became a Fascist, he adopted Fascist methods.’ The failure of the BUF 
is accounted for by the fact that it represented nothing, the interests of 
capital being guarded by the Conservatives, and those of labour by the 
Unions. 

96. WEISS, John 

The Fascist tradition: radical right-wing extremism in modern Europe 
New York, Harper-Row, 1967. 151 p 
(Major Traditions of World Civilisation) 

pp 76—82 of this comprehensive survey of inter-war fascism deal 
with fascism in England. ‘In England the institutions and values of 
liberalism had transformed society so thoroughly that even during the 
troubled 1930s relatively few conservatives seriously contemplated a 
drastic move to the radical rigid.’ As the classic ‘liberal-consensus 
model', Britain was hardly affected by the ‘dialectic of the extremes’. 
Mosley is seen as pursuing a ‘third way’ between reaction and bol¬ 
shevism., 

97. WILLIAMSON, Hugh Ross B.M. 

Who is for liberty? 

London, Joseph, 1939. 291p 

The chapter on ‘Fascism’ (pp 217—240) interprets Mosley and the 
BUF as a form of Socialism: ‘ ... under fascism a far greater measure of 
practical Socialism is being achieved than was noticeable in this country 
under even its Labour administrations’. An analysis of Mosley’s career 
suggests that Trade Union domination drove him out of the Labour 
Party. The pro-fascist chapter ends: ‘It is for [the younger members ot 
the Labour Party | to discover the new tactics which shall unite .. . the 
two enemies of plutocratic tyranny, Socialism and Fascism ... ’ 

98. WOTZEL, Erich L.S.E. 

The Imperial Fascist League 
Leipzig, Rohmkopf, [1937] 36p 

99. YOUNG COMMUNIST LEAGUE L.P. 

10 Points against Fascism 

London, Y.C.L., [1934] 16p 

Fascism means war and militarism, wage cuts, unemployment, des¬ 
truction O; Trade Unions, the open and brutal terror of the capitalists 
against the workers, oppression and slavery in the colonies, race hatred, 
robbery of political rights. Above all, it is a capitalist party. 
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100. YOUTH ANTI-FASCIST COMMITTEE L.P. 

British Fascism explained 

London. Union of Democratic Control, [1935] 4p 

A pamphlet distributed at BUF meetings which compares British 
fascism with the Italian, Austrian and German varieties. 

101. ZEMAN, Zbynek Anthony Bohuslav 
Nazi propaganda 

London, O.U.P., 1964. xiii, 226p lllus. 

2nd ed. pub. in 1973 

Chapter 7 ‘Britain and subversion’ gives an account of German 
attempts to spread propaganda in Britain through, for example, Rhein- 
baben’s attempt to get articles into British newspapers or such organis¬ 
ations as the Anglo-German Fellowship, the Link, and the Right Club. 
‘It is likely that the [Anglo-German] Review received subsidies from 
Germany via the Link ... although it had started as an independent 
magazine, it became closely associated with the pro-Nazi organisation 
.. . the Link was tainted by Fascism more obviously than the Fellow¬ 
ship.’ Also mentioned is the Nazis’ attitude to the BUF and IFL. 

102. Z1LCHER, H. 

‘Korporative Ziele: die Programm Sir Oswald Mosleys’ 
NationalsozialistischeMonatshefte. Vol. 5. 1934. pp 572—6 
A discussion of Mosley’s Corporate State policies. 


E. BRITISH FASCISM: 1932—1939: Particular Meetings, 
Fascism and the law. Public order. 

103. BARRISTER, pseud. 

‘Fascism, riot, and unlawful assembly’. 

New Statesman. Vol. 11.24 Oct. 1936. pp 622—3 

A comment on the supposed indecision of Sir John Simon, Home 
Secretary on the question of action to control the BUF. It mentions the 
failure of the government to prosecute the BUF for riot and unlawful 
assembly and to prevent breaches of the King’s Peace. 

104. — ‘Public order’ 

New Statesman. Vol. 12. 31 Oct. 1936. pp 660—1 

A short summary o the history of attempts to control by law move¬ 
ments similar to the BUF. Arguments for the control of fascists are given. 


105. BENEWICK, Robert. 
‘The threshold of violence’, 
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In BENEWICK, Robert and SMITH, Trevor, eds. 

Direct action and democratic politics 
London, Allen and Unwin, 1972. pp 49—63 
(Acton Society Studies No. 1) 

American ed. published by Humanities Pr. in 1973 

An attempt to describe a threshold of violence in British politics 
using the BUF activity in the 1930s as an example. The threshold is 
defined as the ‘point beyond which a stable democratically-styled, albeit 
imperfect, order is unable or unwilling to countenance from within, 
organized, collective, and sustained abuse, disruption, or threats to the 
state ... ’ There is a critique of the view that there are parallels between 
fascism and the New Left. 

106. BERMONDSEY TRADE COUNCIL 
Bermondsey says no to Fascism: united against Mosley 
London, B.T.C., 1937.8p 

A broadsheet, using the slogan ‘AH out Sunday Oct. 3rd’, designed 
to publicize and coordinate opposition to the proposed march by the 
BUF through Bermondsey. 

107. BERN AYS, Robert 
‘Fascism and the answer’. 

Spectator. Vol. 152. 27 April 1934. pp 652-3 

The writer, a Conservative M.P., describes two disquieting experi¬ 
ences, the Albert Hall meeting of the fascists and the National Govern¬ 
ment meeting, and compares the two. He analyses the audience of the 
first as consisting of ‘minor business-men, returned exiles from Empire 
outposts, disgruntled Conservative women, a good proportion of rather 
hard-faced beribboned ex-servicemen, and criticizes Mosley’s speech for 
‘a lack of personal touch, gaps in his knowledge and in the chain of his 
reasoning,’ concluding, ‘he is not in the front rank of orators.’ He com¬ 
pares the National Government meeting unfavourably with the fascist 
meeting for vigour and draws the conclusion: ‘Democracy if it is to 
survive must strike a far more dear and vigorous note han it does now.’ 

108. BESTERMAN, Theodore 
‘Fascists at Hampstead’, 

New Statesman. Vol. 12.31 Oct. 1936. p 666 

The writer gives his impressions of a fascist meeting held at Hamp¬ 
stead Town Hall. The speaker was William Joyce who indulged in anti- 
Semitic vituperation and ordered stewards to eject interrupters forcibly. 

109. BISHOP, R. 

‘Waging war on Fascism’, 
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International Press Correspondence. Vol. 14.1934. p 1316 

The Communist demonstration against the BUF march in Hyde Park. 

110. BRITISH UNION OF FASCISTS N.L.S. 

Red violence and blue lies: an answer to ‘Fascists at Olympia ’ 

London, BUF, 1934.48p 

(’over title adds: ‘Statements from the Rt. Hon. David Lloyd George 
M.P., the Lord Strathspey, Michael Beaumont Esq. M.P., Lieut-Col. 
T.C.R. Moore M.P., Patrick Dormer Esq. M.P., Sir Nicholas Grattan- 
Doyle M.P., Vice-Admiral G.B. Powell, Sir Leonard Lyle, Hamilton 
Fyfe Esq., Christopher Lowther Esq., T. Howard Esq. M.P., Cecil Pike 
Esq. M.1V Designed as a refutation of charges of fascist brutality at 
Olympia as put forward in Fascists at Olympia. [See No. 138.] 

111. BURKE, Barry 

Rebels with a cause: the history of Hackney Trades Council, 1900-1975 
London, Hackney Trades Council and Hackney Workers Educational 
Assn., 1975. 87p 

‘In Hackney, opposition to Mosley was centred round the Hackney 
Anti-Fascist Committee.’ A whole chapter is concerned with the activi¬ 
ties of the BUF in Hackney during 1936 culminating in the Battle of 
Cable Street on October 4 al ter which the fascists ‘retained some sup¬ 
port in Hackney and particularly in the adjacent boroughs of Bethnal 
Green and Shoreditch but with the storm clouds gathering over Europe, 
the slogan “Fascism means war” began to take on a meaning for most 
people.’ 

112. COMMISSIONER OF POLICE OF THE METROPOLIS 
Report of the Commissioner... for the year 1936 
London, H.M.S.O., 1937.73p 

(Cmd. 5457) 

A short section (pp 25—27 > of the report of the Metropolitan police 
is devoted to the political disturbances in the East End of London 
during 1936. Some 3000—4000 police were used at BUF meetings. 

There were numerous complaints from Jews and counter-allegations 
from fascists; f ‘ew could be substantiated through lack of evidence. The 
Press is criticized for exaggerating the numbers at fascist meetings. The 
active opposition of rival factions gives the ‘smaller political organis¬ 
ations an importance to which they are not entitled.’ 

113. FASCISM AND THE EAST END 
Spectator. Vol. 157.9 Oct. 1936. pp 572—3 

Comments on the disturbances in the East End on Sunday 4th 
October 1936. ‘1 he march was an act of wilful and calculated provo- 
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cation.’ It advocates a ‘severer application of existing police powers’. 

114. FASCIST AND COMMUNIST 
Round Table. Vol. 27. Dec. 1936. pp 181—3 

An account of BUF anti-Semitic activity, marches, especially that of 
Sunday October 4th 1936 in the East End, and anti-fascist demon¬ 
strations. Discusses the progress of the bill to outlaw the uniforms and 
private armies which was to become the Public Order Act. It compares 
fascist and communist disturbances. 

115. THE FASCISTS IN BERMONDSEY 
New Statesman. Vol. 15.9 Oct. 931. p 510 

An account of the fascist march through Bermondsey which was 
broken up by anti-fascists. 

116. GROVES, Reg L.P. 

East End crisis: Socialism, the Jews, and Fascism 
London, Socialist League London Area Committee, [ 1937] 6p 
‘Many workers in East London have given a more attentive ear to 
Fascist propaganda than normally they would have done because ot 
weaknesses within the Labour movement.’ An appeal to workers to 
reject fascism and its concomitant anti-Semitism in favour of the 
struggle of the international working-class movement against capitalism. 

117. INDEPENDENT LABOUR PARTY W.L. 

They did not pass: 300,000 workers say no to Mosley: a souvenir of the 
East London workers' victory over Fascism 
London, I.L.P., 1937?] lip 

A pamphlet commemorating the break-up of a BUR march in South 
London by anti-fascist demonstrators. 

118. KIDD, Ronald 

British liberty in danger: an introduction to the study of civil rights ; 
with a foreword by Henry W. Nevinson 
London, Lawrence & Wishart, 1940. 270p 

In the course of expressing the author’s thesis that ‘our liberties are 
being progressively reduced’, the book contains material on the East 
End disturbances of 1936 which led to the passing of the Public Order 
Act. Chapter 5, the Police, argues that the police in the 1930s were 
used as a political instrument by the authorities who showed a partiality 
towards the fascists. 

119. YJWl,pseud. 

I ories as Communist supporters’, 
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Saturday Review. Vol. 157. 16 June 1934. pp 688—9 

The attitude of a large section of the Press and certain members o 
Parliament ... in abusing Sir Oswald Mosley and his Blackshirts, as the 
result of the huge meeting he held at Olympia ... is one of the most 
amazing revelations of sheer stupidity 1 have encountered for years.’ An 
eye witness account of 'Red brutality’ at that meeting follows. Mosley 
'on that night was patient, calm, and collected despite much provo¬ 
cation’. 

120. LANGLEY, M. 

'Disordered Sunday’, 

Spectator. Vol. 159. 8 Oct. 1937. pp 579—80 

The South London march of Oct. 3 by the BUF passing through 
Lambeth, Southwark, and Bermondsey. 

121. LOUIS, Marguerite 
‘What I saw inside Olympia’, 

New Leader. 15 June 1934. p 3 

An eyewitness account of the Olympia meeting accusing the BUF 
stewards of brutality. 

122. MALLON, J.J. 

‘Uniforms and processions’. 

Spectator. Vol. 158. 23 Oct. 1936. pp 673-4 

On the clashes between fascists and communists in East London. 

The communists are 'fanatical but sincere’; the fascists are ‘raucous dis¬ 
turbers of the peace’. The solution is that ‘military uniforms must go, 
military exercises must go’. ‘With meetings as with processions, however, 
places should be prescribed for them, and they should be kept away 
from the habitations of those whom they are intended to offend.’ 

123. MARTIN, Kingsley 
‘The Black army’. 

New Statesman. Vol. 7. 16 June 1934. pp 904—5 

An account of alleged fascist brutality at Olympia. ‘The consensus of 
.. . evidence supports Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd’s outspoken remarks about 
Fascist “bullies and cads”.’ Sir Oswald Mosley ‘relied on a bodyguard of 
some 1,000 or more blackshirts to obtain him a hearing’. The article 
refers to the 'existence of a private army which threatens to destroy the 
whole working class movement in England ... The only solution is to 
prohibit by law all private armies and political uniforms’. 

124. MILNER, Ludlle B. 

‘Fighting Fascism by law’. 



Nation (New York). Vol. 146. 15 an. 1938. pp 65—7 
Reply with rejoinder. Vol. 146. April 30 1938. pp 5 5— 6 

A detailed description of anti-Jewish agitation and violence in the 
East End with allegations of leniency by magistrates towards fascists. 

The final half of the article discusses the Public Order Act o 1936: ‘The 
Public Order Act has had one good effect and one only. It has deprived 
the fascists of uniforms which had proved valuable in advertising and 
recruiting.’ 

125. MONTAGUE, Ivor M.M.L. 

Blackshirt brutality: the story of Olympia 
London, Workers’ Bookshop, 1934. 30p 

A detailed account of the Olympia meeting of June 7 1934 giving 
the authorised version of the Communist Party. Extracts from eye¬ 
witness accounts are employed to create the impression of BUF brutality. 
The need for a strong anti-fascist movement is seen as one of the con¬ 
sequences of Olympia. 

126. NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR CIVIL LIBERTIES L.S.E. 

Sir Oswald Mosley's Albert Hall meeting, March 22, 1936: extracts 
from statements of eye-witnesses 

London, N.C.C.L., 1936. In 8 mimeographed parts. 

An account of the break-up of the anti-fascist meeting by police 
outside Mosley’s meeting in the Albert Hall. 

127. — The Thurloe Square baton charge : L.S.E. 

report of a Commission of Inquiry into certain disturbances at Thurloe 
Square, South Kensington on March 22nd, 1936\ with a preface by 
Harold J. Laski 
London, N.C. .L., 1936. 31 p 

An account of the baton charge in Thurloe Square. 

128. PIRATIN, Philip 

Our flag stays red ;. . . with a foreword by William Gallacher 
London, Thames Pubs., 1948. xi, 91 p 

Chapter 3 entitled ‘Masses against Mosley’ deals with BI T activity in 
the East End of London from 1936 to 1937 and especially the Com¬ 
munist Party’s anti-fascist campaign. ‘Only the Communist Party stood 
out as the forthright opponent of fascism.’ The Battle of Cable Street is 
described in some detail. 

129. PRITT, Denis Nowell 
‘Public Order Bill,’ 

New Statesman. Vol. 12. 14 Nov. 1936. pp 761—3 
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130. ROUGE ET NOIR: rien ne va plus. 

Review of Reviews. Vol. 85. July 1934. pp 39—42 

Selections from the Press on the Olympia meeting. 

131. ROWDON, John 
‘Mosley’s British Fascists’, 

Current History. Vol. 40. Aug. 1934. pp 601—2 

A comment on the meeting at Olympia of June 1934 held by the 
BUF and a detailed discussion of the legal position of such movements 
and such meetings. 

132. SHOULD BLACKSHIRTS BE BANNED? 

Spectator. Vol. 152.15 June 1934. p 910 

After the Olympia meeting, the article raises the question of a ban 
on the BUF and gives arguments for and against banning political uni¬ 
forms but ‘there can be no question of banning the Fascists as a political 
organization’. 

133. SOCIALISM, FASCISM, AND SEDITION 
Round Table. Vol. 24. June 1934. pp 853—60 

The article begins with an account of Cripp’s Socialist League and 
goes on to discuss the legal position of the BUF, the effectiveness of the 
Incitement to Disaffection Bill, and precedents for political violence. 

134. TOYNBEE, Philip 

Friends apart: a memoir of Esmond Romilly & Jasper Ridley 
London, MacGibbon & Kee, 1954.189p 

A personal reminiscence of the Olympia meeting of 1934 is recounted 
on pp 21—3. 

135. TRORY, Ernie 

Between the wars: recollections of a Communist organiser 
Brighton, Crabtree Pr., 1974. 159p 

Written originally in 1941, this is an autobiographical account of the 
author’s experiences in the Communist Party between 1931 and 1939. 
Chapter 3 deals briefly with various encounters between the BUF and 
communists or other anti-fascists in Brighton and Hyde Park in 1934. 
One of the Party members wrote a song, which is quoted, entitled ‘Bye 
bye Blackshirts’, a parody of the popular tune ‘Bye bye Blackbird’. 

136. UNIFORM AND UNIFORMITY 
Round Table. Vol. 27. Jan. 1937. pp 400—5 

A comment on the banning of Blackshirt uniforms. 
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137. UNION OF DEMOCRATIC CONTROL L.P. 

Eye witnesses at Olympia: a collection of statements by people who 
were present at the meeting of the British Union of Fascists at Olympia, 
June 7th, 1934. 

London, U.D.C., 1934. 13p 

‘Tlie statements, none o which have been published in full before, 
provide an important survey of the scenes of brutality at Olympia ... 
The methods adopted by the Fascists at this Olympia meeting were the 
methods which are an inseparable part of the Fascist movement whether 
it is in this country or in any other’. 

138. VINDICATOR, pseud. B.M. 

Fascists at Olympia: a record of eye witnesses and victims 
London, Gollancz, 1934.48p 

The cover title of this pamphlet by Henry Thomas Hopkinson adds 
the subtitle ‘statements from:— the injured, doctors who attended the 
injured, and from eyewitnesses including Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, M.P., Mr. 
Gerald Barry, Mr. R.E. Coppard, Mr. A.J. c ummings, Mr. Aldous 
Huxley, Very Rev. H.R.L. Sheppard, Miss Vera Britain.’ The statements 
from these and others are given without comment. 

139. YEATS-BROWN, F. 

‘Mosley in Manchester’, 

Everyman. No. 247. 20 Oct. 1933. p 2 

A pro-Mosley description of one of his Manchester meetings. ‘Mosley 
is a power in England.’ 


F. BRITISH FASCISM: 1932-1939: Special Aspects: 

(I) Anti-Semitism 

140. B> 1 F AN I > ANTI-SEMITISM: an exposure W.L. 

London, Lane,[1937?] 4p 

141. [BENEWICK, Robert] 

‘Mosley’s anti-Semitism: a survey of his record, 1933—1939’, 

Wiener Library Bulletin. Vol. 13. Nos. 3/4. 1959. pp 33,41 

‘Anti-Semitism played a deliberate and prominent role in the pro¬ 
nouncements of Sir Oswald Mosley and in the Programme and tactics 
of the British Union of Fascists’. Die Sturmer is quoted as evidence to 
suggest that to the Nazis the Bl i 7 looked like a genuinely anti-Semitic 
movement. 
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142. BLUME, Hilary Sharon Braverman 

‘A study of anti-Semitic groups in Britain. 1918—40’, 

Brighton, Sussex University, 1971. 

M.Phil. thesis. 364p Illus. 

Although anti-Semitism remained on the fringe ot British politics in 
this period, ‘by examining the fortunes of tne anti-Semitic groups of the 
period some insight may be afforded into the whole question of the 
receptivity of British society to the issue of racism in general’. Among 
the fascist groups cited are the British Fascists, National Fascisti, BUF. 
IF L, National Socialist League, Nordic League, the National Workers’ 
Party, the Link, and the British People’s Party. On the question of BUF 
anti-Semitism the author concludes that the decline of the organisation 
was accelerated but not caused by the turn to anti-Semitism. The loss 
of elite elements who had a certain sympathy with Mosley was more 
important as a factor in the organisation’s decline. 

143. BONDY, Louis W. B.M. 

‘Racketeers of hatred: Julius Streicher and the Jew baiters' 

International 

London, Wolsey, 1946. 248p Illus. 

pp 117—178 are concerned with ‘Great Britain and the British 
Empire’ and give an account of the fascist and anti-Semitic organisations 
in Britain. There are sections on Joyce, the IFL, H.H. Beamish and the 
Britons, Mosley and the BUF, Captain Ramsay and the Right Club, 
Militant Christian Patriots, Ratcliffe and the British Protestant League, 
Unity Mitford, the Link, Dr. Laurie, and ‘some other anti-Semites in 
the running’. 

144. Ct< ITIC, pseud. 

London diary 

New Statesman. Vol. 11. Mar. 28 1936. pp 487—8 

A comment on the Albert Hall meeting and the ‘deterioration of Sir 
Oswald Mosley’ who has turned for inspiration to Hitler and anti- 
Semitism. ‘There were hisses and yells of “Jew” at the mention of the 
names not only ot Sir Philip Sassoon but also of D.M. Pritt and Sir 
Thomas Inskip’ [neither of them Jewish]. 

145. GEIGER, David Martin 
‘Blackshirts as Jew-baiters’, 

Wiener Library Bulletin. Vol. 20. N.S. No. 4. Autumn 1966. pp 11 — 14 
‘Although anti-Semitism was in essence a sine qua non of British 
fascism, it was not originally a part of the party programme.’ By 
November 1934 the BUF had turned to a frank, undisguised anti- 
Semitism. The solution of the ‘Jewish problem’ varied. ‘So long as the 
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Jews behaved they would be unmolested in their worship and would 
enjoy most of the civil rights accorded other citizens. They would, how¬ 
ever, be debarred from holding any government office or any military 
position, and would be prevented from acquiring any financial power 
which would be incumbent with the ownership or control of banks, 
utilities, newspapers’, etc. Other schemes were to settle Jews in the 
wastelands o the world. 'At best the Jew would be allowed to remain 
as a second-class citizen in Britain; at worst he would be exiled 

146. JEWISH LABOUR COUNCIL WORKERS’ CIRCLE L.P. 

Sir Oswald Mosley and the Jews 

London, J.L.C.W.C., [1935] 4p 

‘For the first time in English history anti-Semitism is being used as 
the official policy of a political movement.’ Anti-Semitism is being used 
by the ruling class as a means of diverting the wrath and discontent of 
the workers from itself against some convenient helpless minority. 

147. JEWISH PEOPLE’S COUNCIL AGAINST FASCISM AND ANTI¬ 
SEMITISM H.U.L.A. 

Fascism, anti-Semitism, and the Jews 
London, Jewish People’s Council, [1936?] 4p 

A broadsheet justifying the formation of the Jewish People’s Council. 
‘Jew baiting has been deliberately introduced as a conscious attempt to 
create a “Jewish issue” without which Fascism can make no headway.’ 

148. KIDD, Ronald 
‘Anti-Semitism in East London’, 

Left Book News. Nov. 1936. pp 147—153 

A summary of the East End campaign by the BUF in 1936 alleging 
window-smashing, looting, intimidation and assaults against Jews by 
fascists. Local M.P.’s are cited as evidence of the violent provocative 
nature of the fascist campaign. It is suggested that the police discrimi¬ 
nate in favour of BUI- members in the use of their discretionary powers 
at public meetings. 

149. KRIEGER, Heinz L.S.E. 

England und die Judenfrage in Geschichte und Gegenwart 
Frankfurt am Main, V. Moritz Diesterweg, 1938. 1 15p 

An anti-Semitic history of the Jews in Britain which quotes Graham 
Seton Hutchison, Arnold Leese, and Mosley to suggest that the Jews are 
in control of Britain. 

150. LANSBURY, George W.L. 

Anti-Semitism in the East End 
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London, Woburn P., [1936] 4p 

Reprinted from the Spectator. 

151. LANSBURY, George 
‘Anti-Semitism in the East End’, 

Spectator. Vol. 157. July 24 1936. pp 133—4 

Lansbury expresses opposition to Mosley’s anti-Jewish activities and 
asks why communist speakers are often prosecuted for speeches malign¬ 
ing and scandalising their opponents while there seems to be little 
action taken against fascists. He offers a warning: ‘People remember 
l ord Carson and his rebel army and how it grew because of toleration 
and support in high places.’ 

152. MANDLE, W.F. 

Anti-Semitism and the British Union of Fascists 
London, Longmans, 1968.78p 
(Monographs in Politics) 

The purpose of this study is to show how a particular anti-Semitic 
campaign began, what it did, and why it failed. ‘The campaign will be 
shown to have most o the characteristics of anti-Semitic movements 
of modern times: it was paranoid, violent and offensive; and both its 
motivation and activities parallel, in microcosm, larger and more 
successful contemporary continental ones.’ Mosley’s lack of total con¬ 
viction in his anti-Semitism lent a certain lack of commitment and 
whole-heartedness to BUF propaganda. The BUF’s campaign in 1936 
and 1937 ‘shows that a measure of political advantage can be gained by 
a racist campaign’ which is intensive and concentrated in area; however 
this is a study of a campaign that failed. 

153. MARTIN, Kingsley 
‘Fascism and the Jews’, 

New Statesman. Vol. 12. 10 Oct. 1936. pp 496—7 
Reprinted as a 4 page pamphlet by N.C.C.L. 

A comment on the East End march of October 4th and an attack on 
Mosley’s use of a ‘private army’. The writer attempts to answer the 
question why Mosley adopts this method of propaganda and concludes 
that his ‘economic programme made no impression’ thus Mosley made 
a detailed study of Hitler’s technique and seized on the Jewish issue lor 
political reasons. ‘Not many years ago he numbered prominent Jews 
amongst his intimate friends. A possible result of his campaign is that 
politically uneducated and unaffiliated people in the East End, includ¬ 
ing a large body of Catholics, who are particularly easy victims of anti- 
Semitic propaganda may supply him the nucleus of that mass support 
which is essential if Fascism is to make any progress in this country.’ 
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154. MURCHIN, M.C., pseud. B.M. 

Britain's Jewish problem 

Lx>ndon, Hurst and Blackett, 1939. 223p 

An anti-Semitic discussion of the part played by Jews in British life. 
Chapter 14 'Anti-Semitism in Britain’ talks of a tide of anti-Semitism 
beginning to be felt in Britain and organisations like the BUF and 
Militant Christian Patriots who disseminate such propaganda. 

155. ROBERTS, Harry 

‘Jew and Blackshirt in the East End’, 

New Statesman. Vol. 12.7 Nov. 1936. pp 698—9 

This article is designed to sketch the background in a particular area’ 
[Mile End Road]. A description of Jewish life in this area and an 
attempt to explain why anti-Semitism grew up. The author concludes 
that the 'Mosleyites have recognised the possibilities which the double 
dislike of the Russian Communist ideal and Judaic code of etiquette 
opens up’. 

(II) Lancashire and cotton 

156. BISHOP, R. 

‘The Fascist concentration upon Lancashire’, 

International Press Correspondence. Vol. 15. 1935. pp 9—10 

157. DUTT, Rajani Palme 

The cotton industry and the Fascist offensive in Lancashire', 

Labour Monthly. Vol. 17. Apr. 1935. pp 232—42 

A Marxist attack on Mosley’s programme for the cotton industry. 
‘Mosleyism has been from the outset a movement based essentially on 
the West End and the suburban residential areas of the South . .. Today 
Mosleyism is fixing all its efforts to make a break in the working class 
solidarity and build a stronghold for itself in Lancashire.’ 

158. RUST, William 

‘Cotton and the left: a reply to the Fascist Quarterly’, 

Labour Monthly. Vol. 17. Nov. 1935. pp 691—6 

The essence of the Fascist cotton programme is the claim that 
unemployment can be solved within the framework of the capitalist 
system, by means of tariffs, quotas, and prohibitions but Fascism has 
nothing to offer even as a short-term programme.’ 

159. — ‘Mosley and Lancashire’, 

Labour Monthly. Vol. 17. May 1935. pp 291—9 

‘Mosley wants to make Lancashire the i ascist stronghold — hence 
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the concentration of his forces there and the unrestrained boosting of 
his programme for “saving” the cotton industry.’ A critique on Marxist 
lines of Mosley’s programme with headings such as ‘Can Japanese goods 
be excluded from India?’ and ‘Mosley for the destruction of Indian tex¬ 
tiles’. ‘ ascism will exclude Japanese goods from India, remove Indian 
tariffs against Lancashire goods, exclude foreign textiles from Crown 
colonies, and stop shameful exploitation of Indian workers by inter¬ 
national finance.’ The author finds this programme reactionary and 
self -contradictory. 

160. — Mosley and Lancashire L.P. 

London, Labour Monthly, 1935. 12p 
(Labour Monthly Pamphlet No. 5) 

Reprinted Tom Labour Monthly May 1935 

The above in pamphlet form. 

161. WOOLLEY, E. 

‘Mosley, Fascism and Lancashire cotton’, 

International Press Correspondence. Vol. 14. 1934. p 1082 

(III) Anti-fascist activities 

162. ALLISON, George 

‘The next step in the fight against fascism’, 

Labour Monthly. Vol. 16. Dec. 1934. pp 728—34 

An account of the progress in the anti-fascist ranks. ‘All over the 
country in big industrial centres like Manchester, Liverpool, Sheffield, 
Newcastle, etc., powerful hostile demonstrations come mainly as a 
result of the Olympia exposure.’ Allison goes on to claim success in a 
different area. ‘Even in the countryside at Worthing, Banbury and such 
places the BVF met with a hostility which must have surprised Sir 
Oswald and his colleagues in command.’ 

163. BOARD OF DEPUTIES OF BRITISH JEWS 

The Jewish Defence Council: a survey of its work from November 1938. 
London, Board of Deputies, [1939] 3p 

164. COMMUNIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN L.S.E. 

Drowned in a sea of working-class activity, Sept. 9th. 

London, ( ' P.G.B., 1934. 14p 

On the Hyde Park counter-demonstration against the BUT of Sept. 
9th 1934. The Labour Party is attacked for its failure to create a United 
Front against fascism. 
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165. DUTT, Rajani Palme 
‘The anti-fascist front’, 

Labour Monthly. Vol. 16. Oct. 1934. pp 387—402 

A long article inspired by the BUF’s Olympia meeting o June 7 and 
the need for an anti-fascist front led by Communists to oppose Mosley. 
The government resisted every attempt to interfere with its [the B 1 F’s] 
growth and thus constituted itself the patron protector of Fascism .. 

166. — ‘Notes of the month’: [The Anti-Fascist Front.] 

Labour Monthly. Vol. 16. Oct. 1934. pp 583—96 

An attack on official Labour Party and TUC policy on fascism. 

The dif ference [between Communist and Labour Party policy] is not 
between a positive and negative line ... it is a difference between two 
positive lines which are on opposite sites of the class struggle.’ 

167. POLLITT, Harry 
‘Lessons of September Ninth’, 

In Selected articles and speeches. Vol. 1. 1919—1936 
London, Lawrence & Wishart, 1953. pp 116—118 

This article deals with the Communist Party’s attempt to prevent the 
Blackshirt march from Hyde Park on Sept. 9 1934. ‘Every member, 
every unit of the Party was mobilised for September 9, and the whole 
campaign was carried out in an atmosphere of intense enthusiasm.’ 

168. STRACHEY, John 

‘The prospects of the anti-fascist struggle’. 

Labour Monthly. Vol. 16. Oct. 1934. pp 607—612 

Strachey argues that there is a widespread underestimation of the 
importance of the most prominent and specific form of fascism in Great 
Britain — the BUF. The communist inspired counter demonstration in 
Hyde Park on Sept. 9 would have succeeded in crushing the fascists, 
despite the National Government’s police, had the Labour Party and 
TUC been behind it. He calls for the creation of a National Anti-Fascist 
Movement. 

(IV) Other aspects 

169. BREWER, John D. W.L. 

‘A prolegomenon on the membership of British Fascism under Sir 
Oswald Mosley’: paper given at the Bergen Conference on Comparative 
European Nazism and Fascism, Bergen, 19th—21st June 1974. 

Bergen, 1974. 35p 
Typescript 

Intended to be a pointer to further research on the composition of 
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the BUF. ‘Fascism was essentially opportunism’ but it was not the ‘lap- 
dog of capitalism’. The research is based on a small statistical sample o! 
ex-members in the Birmingham area. It was not the middle-class organ¬ 
isation which is often claimed although the elite may have been. Definite 
conclusions are dii ficult to reach because ‘each respondent “indivi¬ 
dualized” or personalized the crisis of the depression and made it per¬ 
sonal to him’. 

170. HANNINGTON, Walter L.S.E. 

Fascist danger and the unemployed 

London, National Unemployed Workers’ Movement, 1939.15p 

For some months the BUF have been intensifying their work among 
the unemployed to counteract the influence o the National Unemployed 
Workers’ Movement.’ The BUF ‘pose as a real party of action against 
unemployment’ in their attempt to find a mass basis among the un¬ 
employed and the low paid workers. Fascism is a desperate creed which 
makes false promises. It has adopted some of the arguments of the 
N.U.W.M. but as the German experience shows it does not mean what 
it says. 

171. J ANUS, pseud. 

[Mosley-Mussolini disclosures] 

Spectator .W ol. 176.14 June 1946. p 600 

A comment on the disclosure that Mussolini is alleged to have given 
3,500,000 lire [£60,403] to the BUF. ‘Sir Oswald Mosley of course 
denies the whole affair but his protestation that during the war the auth¬ 
orities had access to all BUF accounts and could detect any such trans- 
ation if it took place at all, carries little conviction.’ 

172. MANDLE, W.F. 

‘The leadership of the British Union of Fascists’, 

Australian Journal of Politics and History. Vol. 12. Dec. 1966. pp 360— 
83 

A study of over 100 members of the BUI leadership to show that ‘a 
coherent picture can be obtained of the leadership and by extension 
some indication .. .of the movement’s appeal’. The author concludes 
that the composite leader of 1935 would be ‘a man in his late thirties, 
educated at a public school, who had served as an officer in the great 
war. He would be widely travelled, would be of the middle class and 
would have found difficulty in settling down after the war. In short, 
with the exception of one circumstance, the description fits Mosley 
himself — but he was a rich man*. The data is included in tabular form 
as an appendix. 
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173. MARTIN, Kingsley 
‘Fascism and the Daily Mail’, 

Political Quarterly. Vol. 5. Apr. 1934. pp 273—6 

An article about Lord Rothermere’s flirtation with the BUF between 
January and March 1934. In the Daily Mail of Jan. 15 Mosley was 
described as the 'leader o‘ the future' and young men were advised to 
join the Blackshirt movement. On Jan. 20, the BUF was described as 
‘purely British’, its adherents being ‘neither Nazis nor Fascists’, its policy 
having ‘no anti-Semitic tendencies’. The issue of Feb. 15 declared that 
Mosley stood for ‘the small man’ and reconciled the interests of town 
and country. The campaign ‘proved damaging to advertising revenue’ 
and in a World’s i’ress News interview Rothermere described it as ‘an 
incident, definitely an incident’. 

174. — Fascism, Democracy, and the Press, W.L. 

London, New Statesman and Nation, 1938. 32p 
(A New Statesman Pamphlet). 

175. PUGH, Michael 

’eace with Italy: BUF reactions to the Abyssinian War’, 

Wiener Library Bulletin. Vol. 27. N.S. No. 32. 1974. pp 11 — 17 
Whilst the BUF used the arguments of the Empire isolationists in 
their support for Italy over the Abyssinian War, their real motivation 
was sympathy or a shared fascist ideology. 'The virulence of the cam¬ 
paign [in support of the Italian position] indicates that its organizers 
hoped it would revive the BUI 's flagging fortunes.’ 

176. ROWAN-ROBINSON, H. 

‘The military implications of Fascism’, 

Army, Navy and Air Force Gazette. Vol. 75. Aug. 9 1934. pp 630, 632 
U am not a Fascist but I have distinct leanings towards Fascist econ¬ 
omic theories... This bias towards Fascism has led me to study its 
military implications... In this article it will be assumed that our con¬ 
stitution is that of a ( orporate State and that the general ideas of the 
present “Leader” of the BUF hold the field.’ According to the author 
Sir Oswald ‘would build up an Air Force equal to that of the strongest 
of our neighbours’, and has clear-cut views as to our commitments [in 
India and Imperial defence]. ‘Undoubtedly the most important measure 
o national defence in the Fascist programme is the development of our 
home market . .. ’ The author gives reasons for the advantage of fascist 
policy: (a) closer definition of our obligations i b) more rapid decisions 
<c) improvement both in the organization of force and in its direction 
(d) more thorough industrial preparation (e) simplification of inter- 
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departmental connections in war (!) a considerable advance towards 
Imperial self-sufficiency. 

(V) Writings on particular fascists (other than Mosley or Joyce) 

177. GORMAN, Robert Marshall W.L. 

Swastika over England: the life and thought of Arnold Spencer Leese: 
a thesis submitted to .. . Georgia College, Milledgeville, Ga., 1975. 
Milledgeville, Georgia College, 1975. 143p 

I he purpose of this thesis is to show ‘Leese’s role in British fascist 
history, depicting the broad outlines of British fascism and describing 
the relationship of fascism in Britain to fascism in Europe.’ 

178. LUVAAS, Jay 

The education of an army: British military thought, 1815-1940 
Chicago, Univ. Pr., 1964. xi, 454p 
British ed. pub. by Cassell in 1965 

One o! the British military thinkers in question is J.F.C. Fuller. His 
fascist ideas receive some attention. 

179. MORELL, J.E. 

‘Arnold Leese: fascist and antisemite’, 

Wiener Library Bulletin. Vol. 23. N.S. No. 17. 1969. pp 32—36 

A short account of Leese’s career from his membership of the British 
Fascisti in 1924, through his foundation of the Imperial Fascist League 
in 1928, his imprisonment under Defence Regulation 18B,and his 
resumption of anti-Semitic activity with his publication of Gothic 
Ripples, [see No. 858], after the war. Of his beliefs it is said: ‘He 
accepted fascism because it provided the most suitable vehicle for his 
ideas, but he would have cheerfully adopted any other political doc¬ 
trine which could promote the cause of racialism more efficiently. 

180. — ‘The life and opinions of A.S. Leese’, 

Sheffield, Univ., 1975. 

M.A. thesis. 169p 

181. TRYTHALL, Anthony John 

‘Boney’ Fuller: the intellectual general, 1878-1966 
London, Cassell, 1977. xiii, 314p Illus. 

The biography of a man described on the dust-jacket as ‘one of the 
most original and creative thinkers on military philosophy of this cen¬ 
tury’. He was also, a prominent member of the BUF, a contributor to 
the fascist press, and author of an important fascist pamphlet. [See No. 
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236.] ‘There is ample evidence in Fuller's previous life and writings to 
show that joining the British Union of Fascists was in many ways a 
natural development of his previous thinking and beliefs.’ The evolution 
of his political ideas is well charted although there is no mention of his 
post-war reassociation with Mosley in the Union Movement or his mem¬ 
bership of the British People’s Party. 


G. BRITISH FASCISM: 1932-1939: Writings by the Fascists 

(I) Anonymous BUF pamphlets 

182. A.R.P., BELISHA BLUFF, AND NATIONAL NEGLECT N.L.S. 
London, Greater Britain Pubs., 11938?] 

‘War is war and cannot be made humane and gentlemanly like a 
glorified game o? cricket.' An attack on A.R.P and British defence 
preparations. 'Which policy is more likely to maintain peace. The Left 
military alliance with corrupt France and bloodthirsty Russia or 
Mosley’s policy of an understanding with Germany and Italy to save 
Western Europe?’ 

183. B.U.F. MEDICAL POLICY U.M. 

London, B.U.F. Pubs., [193—] 18p 

184. BRITAIN AND JEWRY B.M. 

London, Abbey Supplies, [1938?] 7p 

An anti-Semitic pamphlet with section headings such as ‘Jewish 
finance’, ‘financial power of gold’, 'monopoly and P.E.P., ‘Jewish crime’, 
‘killed in Palestine’, ‘how to break Jewish power’. Communism is 
Jewish’. 

185. BRITISH FASCIST POLICY AND CREED U.M. 

!London, B.U.F. Pubs.], 1933.8p 

186. BRITISH UNION: pictorial record 1932-37 N.L.S. 

London, B.U.F., 1938.48p Ulus. 

With an introductory foreword 'British Union’ by A.K. Chesterton. 

A pictorial record of BUF personalities and activities up to 1937. 

Among the leading oi ficials represented by portraits are Mosley, Griggs, 
Chesterton, Thomson, Sutton, Risdon, Francis-Hawkins, Findley, 
•onovan, Dorman. There are pictures of the New Party period, the 
‘tithe-war’, Olympia, Hyde Park, various Albert Hall rallies, East End 
activities, L.C.C. local elections, and other episodes. 
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187. BRITISH UNION AND THE TRANSPORT WORKERS B.M. 
London, B.U.F. Pubs., [1937] 4p 

188. BRITISH UNION CONSTITUTION AND RULES: general N.L.S. 
London, BUF., 1938. 32p 

This covers all aspects of BUF organisation. 

189. COTTON, INDIA, AND YOU U.M. 

London, B.U.F. Pubs., [ 1935?J 7p 

India must be ''irmly dealt with, its cotton industry suppressed in 
order to protect the Lancashire cotton industry from further declme. 
Japanese textiles should be excluded from the Indian market. 

190. THE EMPIRE AND THE BRITISH UNION B.M. 

London, B.U.F. Pubs., 1937. 4p 

191. FASCISM AND AGRICULTURE U.L.L. 

London, B.U.F. Pubs., [1936J 9p 

A statement o ! official BUF policy 'or agriculture. The records o 
the three major parties on agriculture are criticized and BUF policy put 
forward. ‘Real protection, increased home markets, increased home 
production, back to the land, export trade, town and country, agricul¬ 
tural credits, agricultural labour, hereditary land tenure, co-operative 
marketing, agricultural research, farming co-operation, abolition o 
tithes’ are the chapter! leadings. Traditionalism is at the basis of the 
policy. 'Hereditary land tenure of the past is the best means whereby 
the stability of the countryside can be maintained and its prosperity 
restored .. . Fascism will restore the tradition of land passing down in 
the same family from generation to generation.’ Of feudalism, it says: 

‘It is this vanishing tradition of cooperation which Fascism will restore 
to the countryside.’ 

192. IS LANCASHIRE DOOMED? 

London, Abbey Supplies, [ 1938?] 7p 
( A Greater Britain Publication) 

An exposition o: BUF policy towards Lancashire and especially the 
cotton industry. 

193. LANCASHIRE BETRAYED: cotton: British Union textile policy 
N.L.S. 

London, Abbey Supplies, [193—] 6p 

Among the remedies put 'orward are ‘exclude the Jap.’, ‘stop 
exploitation of India’, and ‘self-government for Lancashire.’ 
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194. THE MINERS’ONLY HOPE B.M. 

London, B.U.F. Pubs., [1937?] 4p 

A pamphlet designed to appeal to miners. 

195. THE OLD GANG BOOM: prices up, wages down W.L. 

London, B.U.F. Pubs., [1933] 3p 

(B.U.F. Leaflets No. 1) 

Reprinted from the Blackshirt. 

196. PHARMACY FOR THE PHARMACIST: the official British Union 
pharmaceutical policy B.M. 

London, Abbey Supplies, [1939?] 7p 

Cover title: Pharmacy in British Union: strength through health and 
prosperity to enjoy both is the policy of the British Union for the 
Britain of tomorrow.’ Advocates the setting up of a medical corporation. 

97. SH' >T AND SHELL: extracts from Blackshirt N.L.S. 

London, Abbey Supplies, [1936] 40p 

A collection of reprints from articles appearing in Blackshirt on the 
Labour Party, co-operative management,Germany and Italy, Russia, 
the National Government, and other topics. 

198. STRENGTH THROUGH HEALTH: British Union medical policy 
U.M. 

London, Abbey Supplies, [n.d.] 7p 

199. YORKSHIRE BETRAYED: wool: British Union textile policy 
N.L.S. 

London, Abbey Supplies, [ 193—] 6p 

A pamphlet designed to appeal to those engaged in the wool trade 
with subjects like ‘Japanese rayon’, ‘defending Yorkshire’, and ‘indus¬ 
trial self-government’. There is talk o' freeing Yorkshire from the ‘Jewish 
grip upon the clothing trade’. The ending is a characteristic BUF appeal: 
‘British Union alone possesses the courage to challenge Jap and Jew.’ 

(II) Anonymous I.F.L. pamphlets 

T ). AGRICULTURE COMES FIRST: the Imperial Fascist League’s 
agricultural policy B.M. 

London, I.F.L., [1935] lOp Ulus. 

Agricultural proposals similar to those put forward by the BUF. 

201. THE ERA OF WORLD RUIN B.M. 

London, I.F.L., [1930?] 8p 
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This pamphlet expresses opposition to democracy, to liberty, equality, 
and fraternity, to Jewry, and to Freemasonry. 

202. FREEMASONARY W.L. 

London, I.F.L., [1935] 22p 

Freemasonary seen as a Jewish conspiracy. 

203. THE GROWING MENACE OF FREEMASONARY IN BRITAIN; 
W.L. 

6th rev. ed. 

London, I.F.L., 1936. 

204. JHWISH PRESS CONTROL: the London newspapers B.M. 
London, I.F.L., 1936.8p 

Reprinted from The Fascist Apr. 1936. 

Each newspaper is analysed in turn in an attempt to prove a history 
of Jewish control of most of the London newspapers. 

205. KOSHER FASCISM IN BRITAIN 
London, I.F.L., [193-?] 

Reprinted from The Fascist 

Kosher fascism refers to the Mosley brand which is not considered 
anti-Semitic enough. 

206. MIGHTIER Y1 T: back to reality: the policy o the Imperial 
Fascist League outlined B.M. 

London, I.F.L., 1935. 26p 

A collection of reprints from the IFL organ The Fascist. Fascism is 
described as the government of the future, the history and policy of the 
IFL is outlined, the Corporate State advocated, and details given of 
proposals for industry, agriculture, finance, education, and housing. As 
with all IFL publications the Jewish question predominates. Expulsion 
to Madagascar is seen as the solution. 

207. MONEY NO MYSTERY: mastery by monopoly, explaining the 
Jewish system of money scarcity B.M. 

London, I.i .L., [193—?] 14p 

A discussion of IFL proposals for monetary reform. 

208. P.E.P.: political and economical planning: B.M. 

Britons shall be slaves or Sovietism by stealth 
London, I.' .L., [1934] ISplUus. 

2nd ed. pub. in 1935 in W.L. 

‘The plans and designs of PEP if permitted to reach consummation 
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will place every one of you under a permanent enslavement to a close 
coterie whose interests lie as far from yours as could possibly be.’ 


209. POLICY AND ORGANIZATION OF THE IMPERIAL FASCIST 
LEAGUE L.S.E. 

London, I.F.L., 11929?] 10p 

210. RACE AND POLITICS: a counterblast to the masonic teaching of 
universal brotherhood W.L. 

London, I.F.L., [193—] lip Ulus. 

2nd ed. pub. in 1938 

(III, Writings by particular Fascists 

211. ALLEN, WUliam Edward David W.L. 

Fascism in relation to British history and character 

London, B.U.F., [1933] 16p 

A reprint as a pamphlet of Allen's article in Quarterly Review [see 

No. 212], 


212. — ‘The ascist idea in Britain’, 

Quarterly Review. Vol. 261. Oct. 1933. pp 223—38 
Also in American Review. Jan. 1934. pp 328—38 

A fascist interpretation of British iiistory justifying the BUF as the 
inheritor of the mantle of the Tudors, the old Tory landowning interests, 
Disraeli, Rhodes and ‘the widespread movement directed against Parlia¬ 
ment, in sympathy with the Ulster loyalists’ which was ‘the first Fascist 
movement in Europe’. Allen gives an account of fascist theory as worked 
out in Italy and Germany and ‘of recent developments of Fascist 
thought in Britain’. He expresses opposition to Capitalism, parliamentary 
democracy, and internationalism. He stresses the fascist concept of the 
nation. The political disintegration of the West can only be overcome by 
fascism. The need for discipline and the problem of 'mastery o the 
machine’ are discussed. Fascism means peace because it is a movement 
of war veterans. ‘Fascism is a movement no more foreign to the British 
genius than was Dutch Parliamentarianism, French Republicanism ... ’ 

213. [ALLEN, WUliam Edward David] N.L.S. 

The letters of Lucifer and leading articles from the Blackshirt 
London, BUF Pubs., j 1933] 116p 

A coUection of articles reprinted from Blackshirt in Sept. 1933. 

214. BECKETT, John N.L.S. 

Fascism and trade unionism 
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London, BUF Pubs., [1936?] 8p 

‘Far from desiring the abolition o! Trade Unions... Fascism intends 
to reorganise them to carry out their parts in the coming reorganisation 
of industry.’ 

215. BECKETT, John and THOMSON, Alexander Raven N.L.S. 

Private trader and co-operator... The Fascist solution to the problems 
of the distributive trade 

London, B.U.F. Pubs., [1935?] 15p 

This pamphlet discusses multiple and department stores, co-operatives, 
private traders, the proposed distributive corporation, and fascism and 
the home market. It declares ‘there is no conflict between Fascism and 
the principles of Co-operation . .. ’ but goes on to suggest fascist 
reforms of the Co-operatives such as repudiation of all political associ¬ 
ations, 'elimination ot corrupt office-holdings’, cessation of trading with 
non-members etc. 

216. BOWIE’S ANNUAL; | foreword by John Beckett] W.L. 

London, Action P., [1937?] 28p 

A book of cartoons rom Bowie, cartoonist o\ Action and the Black¬ 
shirt. 

217. CHAMBERS-HUNTER, W.E.A. B.M. 

British Union and social credit 

London, Greater Britain Pubs., [1939?! I Op 

‘The argument in favour of the employment of the Douglas method 
when British Union has ended the usury system’. 

218. CHESTERTON, Arthur Kenneth B .M. 

Apotheosis of the Law 

London, Abbey Supplies, [193—] 8p 

Cover title: ‘Apotheosis of the Jew; from ghetto to Park Lane.’ 
Another angle on the Jewish question based on the idea of the Jew as a 
parvenu. 

219. — Creed of a Fascist revolutionary ; [with a foreword by Oswald 
Mosley] N.L.S. 

London, B.U.F. Pubs., [1936] 31 p 

An advocacy of the 'drastic surgery o: Fascist revolution’ to cure the 
almost terminal cancer encouraged by tolerance. ‘Great Britain — once 
so proud and virile and majestic — crumbles into dissolution, her foun¬ 
dations eaten away by financial and commercial lust, her superstructure 
shaken by political inepitude, cowardice and graft, her morale destroyed 
by the spiritual discords of the class-war and her ancient grandeur 
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assailed by all the forces of decay which appear when there is no anti¬ 
toxin of courageous and constructive effort to keep the people in a state 
of exercise and health.’ 

220. — Fascism and the press W.L. 

London, B.U.F. Pubs., [193—] 16p 

An attack on the national press which is accused of atrocity-monger- 
ing and distortion of the truth. 

221. — Why I left Mosley 
London, Author, 1938 

Chesterton resigned in March 1938 rom the BUF. ‘I have been 
amazed that a man so dynamic on the platform should prove so un¬ 
imaginative, so timid, so lacking in initiative and resource .. . National 
Socialism should have some nobler inspiration than to oppose one kind 
of corruption with another still less pleasing to the nostrils.’ He com¬ 
plains that decisions affecting his own department were taken without 
his knowledge. 

222. CLARKE, E.C. BJM. 

British Union and the Jews 
London, Abbey Supplies, [1938?] 7p 

A statement of BUF policy towards the Jews. 

223. DOMVILLE, Sir Barry B.M. 

From admiral to cabin boy 
London, Boswell Pub. Co., 1947.163p 

An autobiography, including short discussions of various topics from 
his arrest under Defence Regulation 18B, his life in prison with Mosley, 
Gordon Canning and other BUF detainees, to vehement attacks on 
‘Judmas’ (Jewry and Freemasonry), Churchill, communism, and even 
the Anglo-German Fellowship which was too ‘mild’ and influenced by 
‘Judmas’, by a founder member of the Link, an anti-Semitic pro-Nazi 
organisation. Hitler is described as ‘this remarkable man [who] was 
fully alive to the evil potentialities of Judmas’. 

224. FREEMAN, A. pseud. U.M. 

We figh t for freedom 

London, B.U.F. Pubs., [1936] 62p 
(Fascist Shilling Library No. 3) 

A contribution on B' F philosophy and policy by a prominent 
citizen writing under a pseudonym. Heavily larded with anti-Semitism. 
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225. FULLER, John Frederick Charles B.M. 

The conquest of Red Spain 

London, Burns, Oates and Washbourne, [1937] 15p 

A pro-Nationalist tract, interesting as a statement of British fascist 
attitudes towards the Civil War in Spain: ‘ ... for today Franco is con¬ 
quering the rottenness of Spain’. 

226. — Decisive battles: their influence upon history and civilisation 
London, Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1939—40 

2 vols. 

American ed. pub. by Scribner’s in New York in 1940 

Interspersed among the military theories are numerous quaint fascist 
ideas. Fuller places himself firmly on the side of Absolutism in its 
titanic contest with Democracy beginning with the Spanish Civil War. 
After 1815 the world masters emerged in the form of Jewish financiers. 
Discipline, authority and self-sacrifice constitute the main ingredients 
of fascism. 

227. — Empire unity and defence B.M. 

Bristol, Arrowsmith, 1934. 300p 

Although not an official statement of BUL Empire and defence 
policy, Major-General Fuller, a leading member of the BUF advocates a 
policy very similar, based on strengthening Empire ties and defences. 
‘No other group of nations possesses the potential energy of the British 
Empire.’ Admiration for fascism as a new movement breaking away 
from old thought patterns is frequently implied: ‘every-where urge 
destructive and creative forces, yet we talk and talk as if the old world 
were still a reality’. 

228. — The first of the League Wars: its lessons and omens 
London, Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1936. xi, 319p 

Pub. in German as Der erste der Volkerbundskriege 
in Berlin by Rowolt 1938 
Reprinted by Gordon Pr. 

Based on personal experiences in Abyssinia, this account of the war 
not only argues the case against the League of Nations’ interference 
with the aspirations of the fascist powers but also contains a number of 
Fuller’s more persistent fascist concerns and predilections. War is an 
expression of the will to live, the Jews are attempting to control the 
world througli bolshevism, Germany aims to destroy international 
capitalism. 

229 . —India in revolt B.M. 

London, Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1931.272p 




Pre-fascist but interesting as a statement of 'uller’s ideas on India 
which come close to his later attitude as a member of the BUF. 

230. — ‘Is war more horrible?’, 

Army Quarterly, Vol. 31. Jan. 1936. p 237 

An argument for fascism which, being against democracy, is, there¬ 
fore, more capable to protecting civilian populations against the terror 
of war by imposing discipline. 

231. — Machine warfare: an enquiry into the influence of mechanics on 
the art of war 

London, Hutchinson, 1942. 184p 

American ed. pub. in Washington by the Infantry Journal in 1943 
This book is testimony to the fact that Fuller’s ideas remained 
fascistic despite his departure from the BUF. Nowhere is Hitler criticised. 
One o r the lessons of war is that: ‘In total war a nation can only be 
fully organised when all freedom is exorcised .. . logically it follows 
that all who are incapable o> fighting or working should be liquidated.’ 

232. — Memoirs of an unconventional soldier 
London, Nicholson & Watson, 1936. pp xii, 494 Ulus. 

Pub.by Rowoit in Berlin in 1937 as Erinnerungen eines freimutigen 
So Ida ten 

Reprinted by Gordon Pr. 

The last chapter of Fuller’s memoirs is a summary of the lessons 
learnt from his earlier experiences. ‘The fascist state sets its own house 
in order before meddling with the houses of other nations, let alone the 
entire world ... Its first peace problem is contentedness at home which 
means the elimination of the class struggle, of revolutions and of civil 
wars. Though a revolutionary philosophy fascism is politically a counter¬ 
revolutionary instrument.’ ‘No system, no plan, no reform, no organis¬ 
ation can rejuvenate us unless great men lead us once again.’ 

233. — Das Problem Europa: eine Untersuchung ixber ]/ erfall und 
Rettung der Welt 

Berlin, Nibelungen-V., 1944. 32p 

234. — Towards Armageddon: the defence problem and its solution 
B.M. 

London, Lovat Dickson, 1937. ix, 244p 

The author claims that World War I brought to light four actors 
essential for defence: (1) The increasing necessity for political authority 
in war and peace (2) The increasing necessity for national discipline in 
war and peace (3) The increasing necessity for economic self-sufficiency 
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in war and peace (4) The increasing necessity for scientific weapons in 
war and peace. It is an attack on British defence policy: ‘had we paid 
more attention to international psychology and less to international 
finance we should have grasped the fact that a new defence policy was 
needed'. Hitler’s defence policy is admired and the remedy proposed 
soon becomes clear — fascism for Britain. ‘The masses are naturally ... 
attracted towards the disciplined state.’ Democratic liberalism has 
reduced ‘national morality’ to a ‘usury of souls’. ‘The Fascists are better 
prepared lor Armaggedon’ because they recognise that ‘the fundamental 
problem is a political one’. 

235. — War and western civilization 1832-1932: a study of war as a 
political instrument and the expression of mass democracy 
London, Duckworth, 1932. 287p 

Reprinted by Books for Libraries in 1972 

‘This age, in my mind, is an age of spiritual decay, an age of saurian 
materialism . .. there is an essential ugliness in it which must give way 
to beauty; a yawning chasm of selfishness which must be filled by right- 
mindedness’. A fascist view of modern history, war, and democracy is 
given in Chapters 13 and 14. fiurope is a ‘chaos of littleness... nothing 
grand but everything small, wormy and miserable ... Unless the people 
are highly disciplined . . . hysteria will become uncontrollable and 
animalism rampant’. Without the genius of great men to lead it, western 
civilization is doomed. The answer is continental coalescence or group 
nationalism, the division of the world into (1) Russia and Asia (2) North 
and South America (3) Europe (4) British Empire. 

236. — What the British Union has to offer Britain ; foreword by John 
Beckett N.L.S. 

London, Action Pr., [1937] 16p 
(Action Publications) 

3rd ed. by Greater Britain Pubs. [1938?] with cover title ‘March to 
sanity’. A general statement of policy arguing the need for a fascist 
solution to Britain’s problems. 

237. GORDON-CANNING, Robert B.M. 

Arab or Jew? 

[London, B.U.F., 193—] 32p 

Cover title: ‘The Holy Land: Arab or Jew?’. An advocacy of a pro- 
Arab and anti-Jewish solution of the Palestine problem. According to 
Cross [see No. 7] the author, an ex-cavalry officer in Palestine, ‘seemed 
to envisage himself as a latter-day Lawrence of Arabia, siding with the 
Arabs against the Jews’. 
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238. — The inward strength of a National Socialist B.M. 

London, Greater Britain Pubs., [193—] 8p 

(A Greater Britain Publication) 

On the philosophy of lascism, its morality, religious qualities, and 
the relations between the Church and a fascist State. 

239. — Mind Britain’s business: British Union foreign policy B.M. 
London, Greater Britain Pubs., [193—] 19p 

(A Greater Britain Publication) 

2nd ed. pub. in 1938 

The foreign editor of Action advocates a policy of allowing Italy and 
Germany an unfettered hand in their expansionist policies. 

240. GOULDING, Michael N.L.S. 

Peace betrayed: Labour's peace policy through British Union eyes 

London,Greater Britain Pubs., [1938?] lip 

Cover title: ‘Labour’s peace policy through British Union eyes’ 

An attack on the i abour Party’s peace policy, suggesting the Bl i 
foreign policy of ‘Mind Britain’s business’ as an alternative. 

241. GRIGGS, Anne Brock N.L.S. 

Women and fascism: 10 important points 
London, B.U.F. Pubs., [1935?] 8p 

A discussion of BUF policy towards women and the part women 
were to play in the fascist movement, written by an ex-suffragette. 

242. HAWKS, Olive U.M. 

Women fight for Britain and for Britain alone 
London, Greater Britain Pubs., [1938] 7p 

243. HEYWARD, Peter N.L.S. 

Menace of the chain store: British Union policy for the distributive trades 
London, Greater Britain Pubs., [1939?] 12p 
(A Greater Britain Publication) 

An attack on the large chain stores designed to appeal to small 
businessmen and shopkeepers. 

244. — Shopkeepers at war: ’gainst war and monopoly U.M. 

London, Abbey Supplies, [1939?] 6p 

Designed to appeal to small traders and shopkeepers. 

245. HILL, F.D. B.M. 

’Gainst trust and monopoly: commercial travellers and shopkeepers 
action 
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London, Abbey Supplies, [193—] 7p 
British Union policy for shopkeepers. 

246. HU r CHISON, Graham Seton B.M. 

Challenge 

London, Hutchinson, [1935] 256p 

A statement of principles and an analysis of the situation as inter¬ 
preted by the founder of the National Workers’ Party of Great Britain. 
The purpose and policy of the Party in ‘the social and economic field at 
home is National Regeneration and the crushing of those alien forces 
which have divided the British people by class warfare’. 

247. — Meteor B .M. 

London, Hutchinson, 1933. 283p Ulus. 

A book in praise of nazism, advocating the policy o? the National 
Workers’ Party. ‘Hitlerism is aristocratic. It is a movement at once 
political, economic and spiritual ... it responded to the cry of the 
people for leadership.’ The author’s Indian experiences are discussed in 
the context of these ideas. 

248. — Truth: the evidence in the case B.M. 

London, National Workers Party of Great Britain, [1936] 24p Illus. 

An attack on world Jewry and an advocacy o the policy o the 
NWPGB. ‘The N.W.P. is absolutely opposed to Fascism ... National 
Socialism is not Fascism.’ 'Mosley has no thought for that hereditary 
genius, determined by Race, which has equipped men for the cultural 
direction of the state’. 

249. JENKS, Jorian N.L.S. 

The Land and the people: British Union policy for agriculture 
London, Greater Britain Pubs., [1938?] 8p 

A brief explanation or British Union agricultural policy by its expert 
on agriculture, this pamphlet is concerned with conserving the land, 
repeopling the land, the land army, and agricultural credits. It is a 
similar pamphlet to ‘Fascism and agriculture’. [See No. 191.] 

250. KENYON, H.W. B.M. 

Towards freedom: Trade Unionism, its history and future', foreword by 
Sir Oswald Mosley 

London, Greater Britain Pubs., [193—] 23p 

Designed to appeal to Trade Unionists. A declaration of the useless¬ 
ness of Unions in a < 'orporate State. 
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251. LEAPER,W.J. N.L.S. 

Fascism for the million 
London, B.U.F. Pubs., 1936 
(Fascist Shilling Library No. 2 

A general survey of BUF policy and intentions. It includes chapters 
on 'How fascism came to Britain’, ‘a new system of government’, 
‘organising the food front’, ‘imports, exports and shipping’, ‘the power 
of finance’, ‘religion and race’, ‘the price of liberty’, ‘fascism, trade 
unions, and the workers’, and ‘fascism will mean peace’. 

252. LEESE, Arnold Spencer B.M. 

Bolshevism is Jewish 

London, I.F.L., [193?] 8p 
2nd rev. ed. pub. in 1939 

The Jews seen as the originators of communism. 

253. — Devilry in the Holy Land W.L. 

London, I.F.L., 1938.16p Illus. 

On the Jews in Palestine. 

254. — Disraeli the destroyer B.M. 

London, I.F.L., [1934] 8p 

An attack on Disraeli and Jewry as a whole. 

255. — Gen tile folly: the Ro th sch ilds B.M. 

Guildford, Author, [1940] 64p 

An anti-Semitic attack on the Rothschilds. 

256. — The Jewish war of survival B.M. 

Guildford, Author, 1945. vi, 101 p 
Reproduced from typescript 

According to Leese the Jews won a victory with the defeat of Hitler, 
but a policy of anti-Semitism could still reverse the position. 

257. — The mass madness of September, 1938 and its Jewish cause B.M. 
London, I.F.L., [1938] 15p Illus. 

‘An account of the circumstances behind the recent exhibition oi 
mass hysteria which came to an end with the Chamberlain-Daladier- 
Hitler-Mussolini meeting on the 29th September . .. ’ An attack on 
anti-German and anti-Nazi opinion and an allegation that the cause was 
Jewish. 

258. — My irrelevant defence, being meditations inside goal and out on 
Jewish ritual murder, etc. B.M. 
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London, I.F.L. Pr. and Pub. Co., 1938. 57p 
Reprinted in Chicago by Pioneer News Service 1945. 

Anti-Semitism based on charges of Jewish ritual murder. 

259. — Out of step: events in the two lives of an anti-Jewish camel 
doctor B.M. 

Guildford, Author, j 1951: 74p Illus. 

An autobiography by the founder of the Imperial Fascist League 
describing his membership of the British Fascists, his election for the 
Stamford council as a ascist, his foundation of the I.F.L., his attitude 
to Mosley and other matters. 

260. MILES, A.C. N.L.S. 

Fascism and shipping 

London, B.U.F. Pubs., [1935?] ;6p 

A comprehensive survey of BLF policy for shipping with emphasis 
on ‘British crews for British ships’ and a proposed ‘Shipping Corporation’ 
to end the decline o the British carrying trade. 

261. RAMSAY, Archibald Henry Maule B.M. 

The nameless war 

London, Britons Pub. Soc., 1952. 116p Illus. 

2nd popular ed. pub. 1954 

An interpretation of the Second World War blaming the machinations 
of international Jewry tor its cause, written by a detainee under Defence 
Regulation 18B, a once Conservative M.P. and founder o' the anti- 
Semitic, pro-Nazi Right Club. 

262. RISDON, William B.M. 

A.R.P.: be prepared 
London, Author, [193—] 7p 

An attack on Air Raid Precautions by a leading BUI spokesman. 

263. — A guide to constituency organisation L.S.E. 

London, B.U.i . Pubs., [ 935] 36p 

Handbook on the work of a constituency agent. 

264. — Strike action, political action or power action - which? N.L.S. 
London, Abbey Supplies, [1938] 7p 

Cover title ‘Strike action or power action?’ ‘Shows the disastrous 
futility of present Trade Union policy and advocates a sound and un¬ 
answerable solution.’ BUF advertisement. 
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265. ROE, E.G. Mandeville 
The corporate state 
London, B.U.F. Pubs., 1934 

266. SCANLON, John G.M.L. 

But who has won? 

London, Allen and Unwin, 1939. 282p 

An attack on government foreign policy and on British parliamentary 
affairs in general by a frequent contributor to fascist periodicals. 

267. — Pillars of cloud B.M. 

London, Chapman and Hall, 1936. vii, 320p 

A critical survey of British politics since the war containing a severe 
attack on the whole structure of party politics. 

268. — Very foreign affairs B.M. 

London, Allen and Unwin, 1938. 274p 

An outline of and a scathing attack on British foreign policy since 
1918 much praised by William Joyce in ‘Twilight over England’ [see 
No. 2991. Joyce found it a contribution to the exposure of ‘that jagged 
and vacillating Foreign Policy ... which no student of international 
affairs can afford to miss’. 

269. — Karusell in Westminster ; aus dem englischen iibertragen 
Berlin, International V., 1940.186p 

A German translation of Very Foreign Affairs. 

270. i HOMSON, Alexander Raven 

‘Attualista del movimento “fascista” in Inghilterra’, 

Vita Italiana. Vol. 26. 1938. pp 612—20 

271. — Big fish and little fish: finance. Democracy and the shopkeeper 
London, B.U.F. Pubs., 1936.4p 

Reprinted from Action 6 Mar. 1936 

272. — Civilization as divine superman: a super-organic philosophy of 
history ; by Alexander Raven B.M. 

London, Williams and Norgate, 1932. 240p 

‘It was only after discovering that these social revolutions [Refor¬ 
mation and French Revolution] follow one another in rhythmic 
sequence that the writer developed the conception of a superorganic 
agency, supported by the similar consciousness of the German philosopher, 
Oswald Spengler.’ This discussion of the ‘cyclic nature of superorganic 
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development’ by the British Spengler served as a philosophical basis for 
the BUF type of fascism. 

273. — The coming Corporate state B.M. 

London, Greater Britain Pubs., [1935] 45p 
( A Greater Britain Publication) 

2nd ed. pub.by Action Pr. in 1937 
3rd rev. ed. pub. by Raven Books 1947 

A pamphlet divided into three sections on the economic, political, 
and cultural purposes and organisation of the Corporate State with a 
general introduction. 

274. — Cotton: Communists and Socialists exposed U.M. 

London, B.U.F. Pubs., [1935?] 8p 

A plea or protection of the Lancashire cotton trade from Japanese 
and Indian competition. 

275. — The economics of British Fascism L.S.E. 

London, Bonner, [1933] 8p 

Reprinted from the New English Weekly 

A useful account of the evolution of BUF economic policy. ‘The 
International method had been tried and had proved entirely incapable 
of coping with an unprecedented situation .. . the only alternative was 
economic nationalism.’ ‘The ominous tendency of international finance 
in its last desperate search for dividends to exploit the backward oriental 
nations at the expense of the European standard of living’ is criticised 
and details o: the Corporate State given. ‘Fascism intends to restore the 
prosperity of Britain by raising the purchasing power of the people, 
recompensating British industries for the loss of foreign markets by 
finding them new and better markets nearer home which can be 
effectively protected against foreign competitors.’ 

276. — The facts about Czechoslovakia N.L.S. 

London, Author, [1938] 4p 

An anti-Czech pro-Sudeten German leaflet arguing for the right of 
the Sudeten Germans to be united with the Reich. 

277. — Motor ways for Britain: a constructive solution N. L.S. 

London, Abbey Supplies, [1938] 8p 

Cover title adds: ‘Constructive solution o the traffic problem’. 

278. — Our financial masters B.M. 

London, Abbey Supplies, [193—] 16p 
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Cover title: ‘Break the chains that bind us: our financial masters’. ‘A 
survey of the financial system and a statement of British Union policy’. 
Anti-Capitalist and anti-Semitic with discussions of ‘the House of 
Rothschilds’ and ‘Modern Jewish finance’. The solution to the problem 
is the Corporate State. 

279. — Slump or economic independence: danger of adverse balance of 
trade N.L.S. 

London, Abbey Supplies, [1938] 7p 

A statement ot BUTF economic policy in regard to the slump, dealing 
especially with such topics as the adverse balance of trade and the sol¬ 
ution of economic nationalism. 

280. TREMLETT, Rex 
‘Fascism and the investor’, 

Financial Review of Reviews. Mar. ! h34. pp 4—6 

An article by the editor of Fascist Week , an ex-ILP member. ‘The 
prosperity and security of the private investor and property owner is a 
vital factor in the conception of Fascism in Britain’. An outline of the 
corporate organisation is given and details of a proposed National 
Investment Board. Fascism is ‘basically interested in the welfare, pros¬ 
perity, and security o.l British workmen, employers, and investors who 
work or invest within Great Britain. Investors as any other section of 
the community will find within the Corporate State a sphere of activity 
in which their money and their initiative will have its just rewards’. 

281. TURCOTTI, Erminio, ed L.S.E. 

Fascist Europe...; an Anglo-Italian symposium 

. .. published under the auspices of the National Institute of Fascist 
Culture of Pavia. Vol. 1.2nd ed. 

Milan, National Institute of Fascist Culture, 1939. 157p 
In Italian and English 

A symposium with contributions from a number ot British fascists 
and pro-fascists one of whom, surprisingly, is Father F.C. Copleston, 
the well-known Catholic philosopher who writes on pp 90—94 on the 
religious unity of Europe, praising Mussolini en route. Other contribu¬ 
tors are Col. Cyril Rocke on ‘Mussolini fidei defensor’ i(pp 35—7), the 
Rev. H.E.B. Nye, a frequent contributor to the fascist press on ‘the 
religious peace of Europe’ (pp 53—7) and ‘fascism versus democracy’ (pp 
76—9) and Rear-Admiral W.E.R. Martin on ‘the great dictator’ (p 67). 
The most significant contribution is by E.G. Mandeville Roe on 
‘financiers, enemies of fascism, secret dictators of foreign policy’ (pp 
70—2 i. I le makes the classic fascist distinction between productive and 
speculative, unproductive capital: ‘Fascism has proved to be the ally 
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and defender of the producer and the enemy of the speculator’. British 
politicians are ‘afraid of losing seats in Parliament to Fascist candidates 
and they already have their orders from the City of London — I nearly 
said the New Jerusalem — to oppose Mosley’. 

282. WILSON, J.R. and others B.M. 

Pharmacy and British Union 
London, B.U.F. Pubs. 1939. 6p 


H. BRITISH FASCISM: Second World War 

283. ALL IN THE WAR: 2. Column 4.9 
National Review. Vol. 115. Oct. 1940. pp 447—8 

The British People’s Party and the British Council for Christian 
Settlement in Europe, both anti-war and influenced by ex-BUF members 
such as Gordon-Canning and Beckett. 

284. ALLEN, Elizabeth Acland B.M. 

It shall not happen here 

London, National Council for Civil Liberties, 1943.32p 
Cover title adds: ‘anti-Semitism, fascists and civil liberty’ 

A pamphlet inspired by ‘signs of renewed fascist activity on the home 
front in Great Britain’. It includes a brief history of fascist activity, a 
discussion os Defence Regulation 18B as it affected fascists, the appear¬ 
ance of anti-Semitic slogans in 1942, the increase in fascist rumour¬ 
mongering and pro-fascist articles in the press, the activities of the 
British National Party, the English Nationalist Association, and released 
18B detainees. 

285. AMERY, John 
England faces Europe 

No Imprint, [1943] lOOp 

A version containing extracts was published in Montreal in 1943. 
Amery was executed for high treason after the war for his pro-Nazi 
activities among which were broadcasts and a pathetic attempt to create 
a Legion of St. George from British POWs. The book argues for a West¬ 
ern European alliance including Britain and Germany which would 
attack bolshevist Russia. 


286. — L 'Angleterre et l’Europe', [traduit de l’anglais] W.L. 

Paris, Montrouge, La Platinogravure, 1943. 48p 

(Documents et Temoignages: Collection d’Essais Politiques No. 1) 
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Also published in Brussels as Engeland en Europa in 1943. 

The .Tench translation o the above. 

287. BE ON YOUR GUARD! how Fascists work W.L. 

Tiptree, Anchor Pr., [1940?] 7p 

A pamphlet warning about BUF members as agents provocateurs 
during the 1930’s and the dangers of such activities during the wartime. 

288. BRITAIN’S FIFTH COLUMN; a plain warning L.S.E. 

Tiptree, Anchor Pr., [1940] 8p 

A warning against the potential fifth column activities oi British 
fascists, the BUF, the IFL, the Nationalist Association, the Nordic 
league, and others. Mosley’s statements in speeches and in Action are 
reproduced as evidence. ‘This campaign against our own country and in 
support of the enemies of freedom is conducted in street corner speeches, 
by pamphlets, and in the columns of Action .’ 

289. BRITISH PEOPLE’S PARTY W.L. 

La verite sur cette guerre, [2nd ed] 

London, B.P.P., 1940.154p 

A statement on the war from the British People’s Party, founded by 
the Marquis of Tavistock later the Duke of Bedford. It was opposed to 
war with Germany. Although Cross [See No. 7] refers to it as non¬ 
fascist, this is arguable. It seems to have had a remarkable capacity for 
attracting to itself ex-BUF members and sympathisers, like John 
Beckett, J.F.C. duller, John Scanlon, A.K. Chesterton as well as, later, 
embryo-Nazis like Colin Jordan. It is hardly a coincidence that its 
membership lists read like a Who’s Who of British fascism; where else 
at the time, outside the BUF, could be found the same anti-Semitism, 
obsession with international financiers, belief in the ef ficacy o; social 
credit and other ‘funny money’ panaceas, sympathy for Nazi Germany, 
and latent authoritarianism masquerading as parliamentary reform? 

290. BRITISH UNION (OF FASCISTS): roll of honour H.U.L.A. 
Ixmdon, National Council for Civil Liberties, 1945. 4p 

A pamphlet whose aim is to create the impression that the BUF was 
guilty of treason during the war. It lists a number of individuals from 
Joyce and Schurch, both hanged, to other smaller :'ry who were given 
lesser sentences. The connecting link is that they were all associated 
with the BUF. 

291. FIGHTING FOR OUR LIVES. III. This malignancy 
National Review. Vol. 115. July 1940. pp 58—64 

ITo-Nazi groups in Britain and how to deal with them. The Link, the 
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Information and Policy Group, and the BUF are mentioned and their 
alleged fifth column activities exposed. 

292. HYDE, Douglas 

I believed: the autobiography of a former British Communist 
London, Heinemann, 1951.303p Illus. 

American ed. pub. by Putnam 1950 

Tire autobiography contains information (pp 139—142 and 176— 

188 ) about British fascism especially on the communist campaign 
against fascist organisations during the war. Hyde discovered 50 dif¬ 
ferent ‘Fascist, near-Fascist, and crypto-Fascist organisations. Some 
were led by would-be Fuhrers who were trying to cash in on the en¬ 
forced inactivity of the big fascist leaders. Some were bodies started by 
the genuine Mosleyites whose policy seemed to be to create a multitude 
of small bodies whose importance and numbers would appear to be too 
small to botuer with but which in fact would in time add up to some¬ 
thing of some significance.’ He discusses in particular the Duke of 
Bedford and his People’s Party and the release of Mosley and Beckett in 
1943. 

293. INTERNATIONAL FINANCE: more Fascist lies exposed W.L. 
Tiptree, Anchor P., [1940?] 7p 

An answer to fascist allegations about the power of Jewish inter¬ 
national finance. 

294. JEWISH CENTRAL INFORMATION OFFICE W.L. 

Organised anti-Semitism in Great Britain, 1942-1946 
London, J.C.I.O., 1946.42p 

Mimeographed 

295. LONGMATE, Norman 
If Britain had fallen 

London, B.B.C./Hutchinson, 1972.276p Illus. 

American ed. pub. by Stein and Day in 1974 

Based on the television ; ilm of the same name shown on BBC1 on 
September 12 1972. The book speculates on what might have happened 
had Britain been invaded in 1940. The potential role of native f ascists 
in the government of Britain is an important theme. 

296. SETH, Ronald 

Jackals of the Reich: the story of the British Free Corps 
London, New English Library, 1972. 170p 

The history of the British Free Corps which was recruited 'rom 
British and Commonwealth POWs but never amounted to more than 
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66 men. The idea was first suggested by John Amery who wanted to 
call it the British Legion o: St. George. The majority of the members 
were opportunists although a tiny minority genuinely believed in the 
Nazi ideology. 

297. THE STORY OF REGULATION 18B: freedom’s defence against 
subversion, 

Wiener Library Bulletin. Vol. 9. Nos. 5/6. Sept./Dec. 1955. pp 37,47 
A summary of the history of Defence Regulation 8B which con¬ 
fined a number o: fascists considered security risks to prison. A number 
of organisations who opposed 18B are mentioned. 


I. WRITINGS OF WILLIAM JOYCE AND THE NATIONAL 
SOCIALIST LEAGUE 

298. JOYCE, William B.M. 

Ddmmerung iiber England 

Berlin, Internationale V., 1940. 232p 

The preface gives a resume of Joyce’s career in which he attempts to 
explain why he ‘came to Germany at the end of August 1939 to play 
what part [he] could in working for her victory in the war which [he] 
knew to be inevitable’. A fascist interpretation of British history, anti¬ 
democratic, anti-Semitic, anti-finance. Britain’s system of government 
is ‘a plutocratic oligarchy, materialistic in philosophy, Jewish in purpose, 
and tyrannous in effect’. One hero emerges, Carlyle ‘that great pioneer 
of National-Socialist philosophy’. The causes of the war are analysed 
and the Jews biamed. The last chapter summarises the philosophy of 
National Socialism and expresses admiration for Hitler. 

299. — Twilight over England ; 2nd ed. Y.U.L. 

The Hague, N.V. Uitgevers-Maatschappij ‘Oceanus’, 1942. 183p 
The English translation of Ddmmerung iiber England 

300. — Dictatorship L.S.E. 

London, B.U.F.Pubs., 1933. lip 

‘The age of dictatorship has come and it has arrived as the result of 
scientific evolution rather than as a consequence of individual desire.’ 
Tins pamphlet, in support of the necessity of dictatorship and the 
abolition of democracy, quotes Burke, Milton and Carlyle in confir¬ 
mation of this view. ‘ ... Fascism has arisen in Britain and under a 
Fascist dictatorship Britain shall live as an organic unity.’ 
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301. — Fascism and India N.L.S. 

London, B.U.F. Pubs., [1935?] 19p 

‘It must at once be stated that British authority in India is to be 
increased and perfected ... ’ An outline of a ascist constitution for 
India is included involving a division into British and Indian subjects, a 
foreshadowing of the fascist brand of ‘apartheid’. 

302. — Fascism and Jewry N .L.S. 

London, B.U.F. Pubs., [1936?] 8p 

A pamphlet on the familiar BUF anti-Semitic lines which opens with 
the observation that 'Fascism in Britain had advanced but a little way 
when it was assailed by forces of whose existence the Leader, despite 
his great political experience had not dreamed when lie set out on the 
Crusade’. This was designed to conform to the party argument that 
anti-Semitism did not begin until 1934 when the Jews were supposed to 
have challenged fascism. In fact, Joyce and many other party members 
had been openly anti-Semitic before they joined the BUF. 

3( 3. — Fascist education policy B.M. 

London, B.U.F. Pubs., 1933. 16p 

A statement of BUF education policy based on three chief principles 
of educational reform. (1) The fascist state sets the highest value on 
education. (2) The fascist state will plan and organise nationally the 
education of its subjects. (3) The fascist state will not permit its subjects 
to be deprived of opportunity by economic discrimination. The pam¬ 
phlet describes the ‘ends to be attained’, ‘practical reservations’, ‘the 
present system briefly reviewed’. The last section puts forward fascist 
policy f or private, state, public, technical and evening schools, univer¬ 
sities and the teaching profession. 

304. — Jewish policy exposed: insult to National Anthem: new 
National Anthem to be composed and introduced by three non-Ary an 
politicians. W.L. 

London, Author, 1938. 8p 

305. — National Socialism now, foreword by John Beckett B.M. 
London, National Socialist League, 1937 

The foreword by Beckett who left the BUF in 1937 along with 
Joyce contains a portrait o; Joyce: ‘I knew that here was one of the 
dozen finest orators in the country.’ The book, written after Joyce’s 
break with Mosley and his formation of the National Socialist League, 
is the equivalent for the new movement of Mosley’s The Greater Britain 
for the BUF. It deals with the ‘meaning o; National Socialism’, ‘the 
unity of the people’, ‘the menace of class war’, principles of government, 
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leadership, representation of the people, National Socialist structure of 
government, economics, the ‘imperial principle’, foreign policy (which 
is anti-Semitic, pro-German and anti-Russian). The last chapter talks 
about the necessity of using legal and constitutional methods in achiev¬ 
ing power, the philosophy of National Socialism, and the principle o( 
religious freedom. 

306. NATIONAL SOCIALIST LEAGUE W.L. 

5 points of the National Socialist League with twenty implications 
London, N.S.L., 1937.4p 

J. WRITINGS ON WILLIAM JOYCE 

307. BOVERI, Margaret 

Treason in the twentieth century ; tr. by Jonathan Steinberg 
London, MacDonald, 1961. xii,408p Illus. 
l : irst pub. as Der Verrat im XX Jahrhundert by Rowohlt 1956 
'William Joyce — the irresistable voice’, (pp 164—175) 

308. COLE, John Alfred 

Lord Haw Haw - and William Joyce: the full story 
London, Faber and Faber, 1964. 316p Illus. 

The de initive biography of Joyce based on hitherto inaccessible 
material. The first 81 pages include much on Joyce's career in the British 
Fascists and the BUF, his relations with Mosley and other leading 
fascists, and his social, economic, and political views. 

309. FALK, Roger 
‘Local elections’, 

Spectator. Vol. 200. 18 Apr. 1958. pp 431—2 

An account of the 1937 L.C.C. election in Bethnal Green in which 
Joyce and Bailey stood as candidates for the BUF. 'I remember stealing 
a glance at Joyce ... I remember his white, tense face. I remember 
thinking that the chap was a little mad.’ The author describes the 
speech made by Joyce: ‘ ... he raised his arm in the Fascist salute and 
.. . delivered his speech .. . “We in the British Union of Fascists are not 
gentlemen. We are British”.’ 

31(. JOYCE, William, defendant 

The trial of William Joyce ; ed. by J.W. Hall 

London, Hodge, 1946. xii, 312p Illus. 

(Notable British Trials Series, Vol. 68) 

'A verbatim record of the trial [for high treason] ... a summary of 
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the arguments. .. with the full text of the judgements in the appeals to 
the Court of Criminal Appeal and to the House o' Lords are set out in 
Appendices III and IV’. 

311. — The trial of William Joyce, with some notes on other recent 
trials for treason ; ed. with a foreword by E. Beckhofer Roberts 
London, Jarrolds, .946. 191 p Illus. 

(Old Bailey Trial Series, No. 5) 

312. SHIRER, William L. 

Berlin Diary: the journal of a foreign correspondent, 1934-1941 
London, Hamilton, 1941.49lp 
American ed. pub. by Knopf in 1941 

This contains information on Joyce in Germany by the Berlin rep¬ 
resentative of an American radio network. 

313. WEST, Rebecca, pseud. 

The meaning of treason 

London, Macmillan, 1949. vii, 339p 

2nd ed. pub. by Macmillan in 1952. Also pub. by Viking Pr. in 1964 
and Time in 1966. Rev. ed. pub. by Penguin in 1965. Further rev. ed. 
under the title The new meaning of treason, pub. by Viking Pr. in 1967. 

‘The idea of a traitor first became real to the British of our time 
when they heard the voice of William Joyce on the radio during the 
war’. The author reported the trials of Joyce and John Amery for the 
New Yorker which led to her interest in the trials of some other pro- 
Nazis ‘who had been involved with disloyalty of one kind or another’. 
Joyce’s career leading to the gallows is recounted in some detail. 


K. BRITISH FASCISM AND THE RADICAL RIGHT: 
1945-1967 

314. BOCA, Angelo del and GIOVANA, Mario 
Fascism today: a world survey, tr. by R.H. Boothroyd 
New York, Pantheon Books, 1969. 532p 
British ed. pub. by Heinemann 1970 

A translation o I figli del sole: mezzo secolo di nazifascismo nel mondo 
pub. in Milan 1965 

This survey o' neo-fascist and neo-Nazi activity since the war contains 
a chapter on the ‘Internationals’ as well as one on Great Britain (pp 
261—701. A number of factual errors cast doubt on the reliability of the 
authors. l ; or example, Mosley is said to have stood as a candidate for 
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Stepney in 1953 and the date of the creation of the ‘National European 
Party is given alternately as 1952 and 1962. 

315. EISENBERG, Dennis 
The re-emergence of Fascism 

London, MacGibbon and Kee, 1967. 348p 
American ed, pub. in S. Brunswick by Barnes 1968 

Chapter 1 of this survey of post-war neo-fascism covering c reat 
Britain tends towards an excessively inclusive definition of neo-fascism 
which allows discussion of such obviously non-fascist groups as Martell’s 
Freedom Group. The author quotes a figure of 175 fascist and extreme 
right-wing groups in Britain since the war of which he selects Mosley’s 
Union Movement, the British National Party, and the National Socialist 
Movement r or detailed coverage. Some interesting details emerge — 

Colin Jordan was a soap salesman in Scotland and ‘first became fasci¬ 
nated by the Nazis in 1938 when he was still a fifteen-year old school¬ 
boy’. 

316. IDDEKINGE, P.R.A. Van and PAAPE, A.H. L.S.E. 

Ze zijn er nog: een documentatie over fascistische, nazistische en 
andere rechts-radicale denkbeelden en activiteiten na 1945 
Amsterdam, De Bezige Bij, 1970. 297p Ulus. 

A well-documented survey of neo-fascist activities in Europe since 
1945. The section devoted to Britain (pp 238—280) uses extensive 
quotations from the publications ot organisations such as the NSM, the 
Northern League, the BNP, the League of Empire Loyalists, the Greater 
Britain Movement, and the Union Movement. There are a number of 
photographs and reproductions of neo-fascist literature. 

(I) The fascist revival: 1946—1949 

317. DRIBERG, Thomas Edward Neil 
Mosley ? no! 

London, Allen, [1948] 20p 
Originally pub. in Labour <orum 1946 

‘Now and then ... a political issue crops up which might af fect us all 
so seriously that it is necessary tor all of us to sit down for an hour, 
think and argue over it... The author... believes that the revival of 
Fascist activity in Britain under the Fascists’ old leader Sir Oswald 
Mosley is such an issue.’ There is an examination of Mosley’s programme 
which has changed little and quotations from his speeches before and 
since 1945. The anti-Semitic, anti-religious, anti-democratic, and violent 
aspects of Mosleyism are stressed. The types who are attracted to Mosley 
are especially discussed. Mosley ‘is a man with a gift for attracting intelli- 
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gent and even idealistic men to his support — for a time’. ‘The govern¬ 
ment should now take steps to make Fascist activity and Fascist propa¬ 
ganda illegal.’ 

318. DURANT, Henry 

‘Results of a gallup poll on Fascism in Britain’, 

In WEIDENFELD, A.G. and HASTINGS, H.de C„ eds. 

Britain between West and East 
London, Contact Pubs., [1946] pp 48—9 
(Contact Books, 2) 

A table analysing replies to questions asked about British fascism. 

319. G RUN FELD, Walter 
‘Mosley makes a comeback’. 

New Republic. Vol. 118. Feb. 9 1948. pp 23—5 

An account of the return of Mosley, his Union Movement, and other 
allied groups, to the political arena. ‘The Mosley movement today is 
scarcely different from its prewar model. It boasts the same anti- 
Semitism, the same violent, anti-alien chauvinism, and the same dream 
of a one-party totalitarian state blindly following its “leader”.’ Reasons 
are given for the resurrection of fascism, including the Palestine troubles 
and the housing shortage. Among those attracted to the Union Move¬ 
ment, the North West Task Group and others, are ‘the discontented, the 
anti-Russians, the economically insecure, and the bitter and disillusioned’. 
!t concludes with a summary of anti-fascist activity and the prospects 
for Mosley’s success or failure. 

320.1 LOVE MOSLEY, 

Time. Vol. 50. Sept. 15 1947. p 29 

The revival of fascist activities in the East End. 

321. JONES, F.Elwyn 
‘The law and Fascism’, 

New Statesman. Vol. 34. Dec. 13 1947. p 467 
New Statesman. Vol. 34. Dec. 20 1947. p 486 

A discussion in two parts of the legal aspects of the reappearance of 
fascist activity. ‘Fascist groups, masquerading under various aliases are 
being organized in different parts of the country. Anti-Semitism ... is 
being actively disseminated ... Mosley, the Phlebitic Fuhrer is again in 
action.’ The author deals with the legal position regarding Defence 
Regulation 18B and the Public Order Act of 1936. He suggests three 
charges under which fascists may be prosecuted: (11 sedition and public 
mischief; (2) breaches of the peace; (3) unlawful assembly. The second 
half discusses recent attempts to control fascism, especially a Bill to make 
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criminal, inter alia (1) the propagation, support or encouragement oi 
fascist doctrine or activity in any part of the world; (21 propagating, 
inciting or procuring hatred, hostility, violence or discrimination against 
any racial group. 

322. LICHTHEIM, George 

‘England: the citizen on trial: decency is not enough’. 

Commentary. Vol. 5. Jan. 1948. pp 1—7 

‘The growth of fascist and anti-Semitic tendencies in Britain’ affords 
insight into ‘some of the less obvious implications of the national cult 
of “decency” as the foundation of good citizenship’. The real signifi¬ 
cance of the East End fascist meetings would ‘seem to lie in the effect 
they are having on a proportion of those “quiet” citizens who are nor¬ 
mally apostrophized by the editorial writers and the respectable poli¬ 
ticians as the ultimate judges of social issues’. An attack on Rebecca 
West’s attitude to the fascists based on the essential reasonableness of 
the ‘decent citizen' as expressed in a series o) articles in The Evening 
Standard [see No. 334]. See the letter in reply by Rebecca West and 
the rejoinder by Lichtheim in Commentary. Feb. 1948. pp 18i I—2. 

323. MACKENZIE, Norman 
‘Mosley emerges’, 

New Statesman. Vol. 32. 9 Nov. 1946. p 335 

A short account o resurrected fascism after the war in the form of 
the British People's Party and more importantly Mosley’s post-war 
attempts at a united fascist movement. 

324. MULLALLY, Frederic W.L. 

‘Political extremism in Britain’, 

In WEIDENFELD, A.G. and HASTINGS, H.de C., eds. 

Britain between West and East 
London, lontact Pubs., [1946] pp 46—8 
(Contact Books, 2) 

1 his contribution to a collection oi essays on various topics discusses 
the resurrection of fascism after the war. It contains portraits of A.H.MI. 
Ramsay, John Beckett, Sir Barry Domvile, Alexander Ratcliffe, Robert 
Gordon-Canning, and gives an account of their post-war activities. It 
also discusses the revived careers of Mosley and John Scanlon. 

325. OXONIAN, pseud. 

‘A visit to Oxford’, 

New Statesman. Vol. 35. June 26 1948. pp 518—19 

The author on a visit to Oxford was told ‘o: the insidious respect¬ 
ability which undergraduate Fascism has begun to acquire ... it is the 
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gentlemanlike Fascism of the rich, the leisured and the well-born, many 
not in their first youth, who have entered undergraduate life after war 
service’. Two types are described, those who say ‘Belsen was too much 
talked about’ or ‘Hitler delivered the goods’, and those who are more 
‘intellectual’ who take themselves seriously as ‘political theorists’. 
Mosley’s role in all this is discussed. ‘It is clear that Mosley has insinuated 
some degree of personal influence among a generation to which despite 
the war. Fascism has not the same king of significance as it formerly 
had.’ 

326. PACKER, P. 

‘Britain’s Fascist phoenix’, 

Collier's Weekly. Vol. 120. Dec. 13 1947. pp 20-1 

327. PRITT, Denis Nowell 
he Police and the Fascists’, 

New Statesman. Vol. 34. Aug. 23 1947. p 144 

A comment on the practice of fascist chairmen asking constables for 
the names and addresses of questioners. An attack on the Home Sec¬ 
retary, Chuter Ede, for allowing the practice to continue. 

328. ROSE, Lionel S., ed. 

Fascism in Britain W.L. 

London, Author, 1948. 15p 
(Factual Survey, No. 1) 

A detailed survey of fascist movements in Britain in 1948 including 
the Union Movement, the University Corporate Club, British League of 
Ex-Servicemen, Union of British Freedom, N.W. Task Group, British 
Workers' Party, Britons’ Action Party, Gen tile-Christian Front, Imperial 
Defence League, Youth for Christ, Order of the Sons of St. George. It. 
also includes such semi-fascist movements as the British People’s Party. 

329. — Fascist and anti-Semitic activities and the law W.L. 

London, Author, 1948. 14p 

< Factual Survey, No. 3) 

A detailed factual survey o: the activities of ascist movements in 
1947 and 1948 and their legal implications. 

330. — Survey of open-air meetings held by pro-fascist organizations, 
April-October 1947, L.S.E. 

London, Author, 1948. 29p 
(Factual Survey, No. 2) 

‘Significant features to be observed about these meetings are 
(a) brazen pro-Mosley, anti-democratic, anti-Semitic propaganda, (b) sale 
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and distribution of fascist literature, (c) presence of numbers of teen¬ 
agers, work-shy corner boys, and disgruntled ex-servicemen,(d) presence 
of German P.O.W.’s sometimes in converse with speakers and supporters, 
(e) organised supporters and organised opponents... in frequent con¬ 
flict followed by court proceedings, ( ) large numbers of police, plain¬ 
clothes men and ... shorthand note-writers, (g) the marches which 
oi'ten follow with the open use o^ the fascist salute, the chanting of 
slogans... and the singing of the ‘Horst Wessel’ song, (h) the presence 
of Alec Raven Thomson a prominent pre-war fascist ... a personal i ink 
with the Mosley Book ( iubsof the most important of which, the 
‘Chelsea Modern Thought’ Book Club, he is the prime mover, < i) an 
apparent lack of direction and consistent policy on the part of the auth¬ 
orities.’ Appendices analyse organisations, meeting places, and give in 
tabular form main speakers, sizes of audiences, percentage of lews, etc. 

331. SCHMID, Peter 
‘Faschismus und Polizeischutz’, 

Die Weltwoche (Zurich). No. 724. Sept. 26 1947. p 7 

An account of the East End meetings of the British League of Ex- 
Servicemen and the part played by the police. 

332. THOMPSON, Edward Palmer W.L. 

Fascist threat to Britain 

London, Communist Party, f 1947] 16p 

A Communist anti-fascist pamphlet directed against the pre-war BUF 
and the post-war revival of fascist activities in the East End of London. 

It mentions the 18B reunion dance, Gordon-Canning’s purchase of the 
bust of Hitler, the League of Christian Reformers, and the British 
League of Ex-Servicemen. 

333. [THOMSON, Alexander Raven] B.M. 

The battle of Ridley Road 

London, Raven Books, 1947.7p 

A sympathetic account o f meetings held by the British League of Ex- 
Servicemen addressed by Jeffrey Hamm between August 17 and 
October i 9 1947. This organisation founded in 1944 consisted mostly 
of ex-BUF members, bridging the gap between the demise of the BUF 
and the foundation of the Union Movement. Jews and communists are 
accused of attempting to break up these meetings held at Ridley Road, 
Dalston in the East End. The final meeting is described as a ‘mass cel¬ 
ebration of the victory of freedom of speech, with the opposition 
strangely quiet and an audience of thousands applauding what was 
undoubtedly one of the finest speeches ever made by Jeffrey Hamm in 
East London’. 
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334. WEST, Rebecca, pseud. 

‘A reporter at large: heil Hamm!’ 

New Yorker. Vol. 24. Aug. 7 1948. pp 24—25 
New Yorker. Vol. 24. Aug. 14 1948. pp 26-44 

Two lengthy articles on the meetings of the British League of Ex- 
Servicemen held in the East End in 1947. They discuss in detail four of 
the speakers, Robert Pipkin, Jeffrey Hamm, Michael Ryan, Duke Pile, 
being very informative on the characters and backgrounds of these men 
and also on the types of people who attended the meetings eg. ‘obvious 
ex-officers of a special type; tall, well-built, sometimes handsome, but 
queer, one particularly remarkable because he looked so mad about the 
eyes’. The whole range of disturbances "rom communist and Jewish 
counter-meetings to anti-Semitic outbursts by groups of young people 
is covered. Miss West is especially good at giving insight into the fascist 
speakers, for example, Jimmy Spicer, an ex-communist ‘disappointed 
by the Communists’ failure to take any revolutionary step to deal with 
unemployment or Michael Ryan who “was on the low intellectual level 
common to them all”.’ Miss West concludes that ‘the plain fact about 
these disturbances was that they were highly artificial, being cooked up 
by persons who wanted to catch the Jewish and anti-Jewish votes for 
candidates whom they intended to run at a by-election that would 
occur if Mr. David Weitzmann, the sitting Member of Parliament for 
Stoke Newington . .. who was being tried for blackmarket offences, 
was found guilty’. The articles end with an account of Hamm’s trial 
arising out of the disturbances. 

335. WYATT, Woodrow 

‘Well it’s a free country — isn’t it?’ 

New Statesman. Vol. 34. Aug. 3 1947. pp 163—4 

‘A careful and first hand account of meetings | Wyatt] attended in 
the East End last Sunday.’ The meeting, held by the British League of 
Ex-Servicemen and Women, is discussed especially in relation to the 
action of the police, ('or example, a League speaker suggested: ‘ fake 
out whole Jewish families in Palestine and shoot them against a wall 
and do the same to Jewish families here. The police shorthand writer, 
leaning against a wall, impassively took notes of the incitement of 
violence. Three-quarters of the crowd approved it. A few, who were 
regular attenders at such meetings, began to get restless. One had the 
temerity to shout several times: “Down with Fascism”. Three con¬ 
stables advanced towards him and removed him from the crowd. It was 
an offence to say “Down with Fascism” in England in August 24, 
1947.’ 
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(II) 1950-1967 


336. ARONSFELD, C.C. 

‘The English Rights Association’, 

Wiener Library Bulletin. Vol. 20. N.S. No. 4. Autumn 1966, pp 8—9 
The English Rights Association was founded as 'a pressure-group to 
stop the continued degrading of our race’. Its principles are similar to 
those of the magazine Plain Speaker edited by George Knupffer: 
patriotism, integralism, and new economics — a classic conjunction of 
fascist objectives, some might say. 

337. — 'The Racial Preservation Society’, 

Wiener Library Bulletin. Vol. 20. N.S. No. 4[sic!. Summer 1966. 
pp 17-20 

The RPS founded by a Brighton antique dealer, James J. Doyle, in 
June 1965 was soon absorbed into the National Front after its foun¬ 
dation in 1967. Although racialist, its obsession with this issue hardly 
justifies the use of the word fascist. 

338. BLACK MISCHIEF? 

Economist. Vol. 188. July 12 1958. p 116 

A short article in answer to the question ‘what do the Mosleyites do 
nowadays?’ It includes a description of a Union Movement meeting in 
Trafalgar Square addressed by Mosley and a 'morose driblet oi fol¬ 
lowers’. ' T ;ie Mosleyites also organize public meetings (particularly 
recently against the Rent Act) and like to hold demonstrations in places 
where extreme left wingers may also congregate and perhaps cause a 
fight.’ The membership according to a spokesman 'comprises a fair cross 
section some of the old-timers and some youth’. Noel Symington in his 
book Return to responsibility [see No. 483] is quoted as speaking of a 
‘predominantly Irish anti-Semitic right-wing but he himself is more 
tepid, offering to recognize the state of Israel and extend the hand of 
friendship to the Jews as an ally in the fight against Asiatic Communism’. 

339. COWBOYS AND INDIANS: British Nazi Party 
Newsweek. Vol. 6(. Sept. 10 1962. pp 51—2 

Colin Jordan and his National Socialist Movement. 

340. CROSS, Colin 
‘Britain’s racialists’, 

New Society. Vol. 5. 3 June 1965. pp 9—12 

A survey of neo-Nazi and neo-fascist activity by Colin Jordan’s NSM, 
Mosley’s Union Movement, and the British National Party. The increase 
in immigration is likely to give them more leverage. 
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1. DEAKIN, Nicholas, ed. 

Colour and the British electorate, 1964: six case studies 
London, Pall Mall Pr., 1965. 169p 

(if the six case studies, those on Brixton by L.F. Sharpe, Deptford 
by Alfred Sherman, and Southall by David Woolcott include infor¬ 
mation on fascists. In Brixton the Union Movement exploited the 
colour issue as early as 1952 and Martin Webster of the Greater Britain 
Movement is mentioned. The part played by the British National Party 
in support of the candidature of John Bean is described on pp 39-42. 
Mr. Woolcott suggests that the ‘B.N.P. was careful to dissociate itself 
from the more notoriously "Fascist” minor parties’. Nicholas Deakin 
concludes that the basis of popular sympathy essential For the successful 
exploitation of the colour issue did not exist. 

342. FOOT, Paul 

Immigration and race in British politics 
Harmondsworth, Penguin, 1965. 254p 
A Penguin Special 

Includes a chapter on ‘Anti-immigrant organisations’ (pp 195—220) 
which discusses the Union Movement, the British National Party, and 
(he National Socialist Movement as well as other non-fascist organis¬ 
ations. 

343. FURSTENHEIM, Gurt 
I he right-wing revival’, 

Free Labour World. Vol. 13. Jan. 3—Feb. 8 1963. pp 19—24 

344. GOLDSMITH, Samuel J. 

‘The ? ascist problem in Britain’, 

Congress Bi-Weekly ( American Jewish Congress). Vol. 29. 1962. pp 5-^7 

345. GLASS, Ruth 

Newcomers: The West Indians in London , assisted by Harry S’ollins 
London, Centre for Urban Studies, 1960. xii, 278p Illus. 

(Centre for Urban Studies, Report No. 1) 

Also pub. by Harvard U.P. as London's newcomers in 1961 

Includes a very thorough account of the North Kensington election 
of 1959, the Notting Hill riots of 1958, and troubles in St. Pancras. pp 
171 — 192 describe the activities of the Union Movement, the National 
labour Party, the White Defence League, the League of Empire Loyal¬ 
ists, and others in Kensington and St. Pancras, and Mosley’s candidature 
at the N. Kensington election. 
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346. HARMAN, Nicholas 
Minor political parties in Britain’, 

Political Quarterly. Vol. 33. 1962. pp 268—81 

A brie survey oi minor parties which includes Mosley's Union 
Movement under the heading National Party of Europe, the League of 
Empire Loyalists, and the National Socialist Party [sic] meaning the 
National Socialist Movement. 

347. HEIL! 

Economist. Vol. 204. July 7 1962. p 24 

An account of a NSM meeting held in Trafalgar Square. 

348. HELPING HANDS 

Economist. Vol. 204. Aug. 11 962. p 5 1 4 

The story of the visit of Lincoln Rockwell, the deader of the 
American Nazi Party, to a NSM camp in Gloucestershire. 

349. JAEGER, Hans 
‘Faschismus in England’, 

Der Ausweg (Vienna). Vol. 1. 1963. pp 14—15 

350. — The reappearance of the swastika: neo-Nazism and Fascist inter¬ 
national: a comprehensive survey of all organizations, leaders, cross¬ 
connexions, and their ideological background B.M. 

London, Gamma Pubs., 1960. 

This book, printed from typescript, deals mainly with neo-Nazism in 
Germany and the Nordic and Fascist Internationals. It gives a compre¬ 
hensive list of all members o ; the Internationals, their leaders and their 
careers. Of British organisations it mentions the Heritage Party, an off¬ 
shoot of the League of Empire Loyalists, the League itself, the National 
Labour Party, the National Socialist Alliance of Paddington, Leese’s 
Imperial League, the White Defence League, the Northern League for 
North European Friendship, Union Movement. 

351. MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY. Liberal Society Study Group. 
Anti-immigrant organizations I .R.R. 

London, Union of Liberal Students, 1966. 30p 

352. ON THE CAUSES OF THE BRITISH RACE RIOTS 
Wiener Library Bulletin. Vol. 12. Nos. 5/6. 1958. p 49 

A discussion largely drawn from newspaper reports of the part 
played by neo-fascist organisations like the UM, the National Labour 
Party, and the White Defence League in the Notting Hill race riots. 
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353. POST-FASCISTS AND NEO-NAZIS IN BRITAIN TODAY 
Institute of Race Relations Newsletter. Supplement. Oct. 1962 and 
Nov. 1962. 3p and 4p 

354. PRITT, Denis Nowell 
‘Fascism shall not pass’, 

Labour Monthly. Vol. 44. Oct. 1962. pp 459—69 

The police and government attitudes to renewed fascist activities. 

355. PYE, Michael and PLANT, Gill 
‘The Fascist legacy’, 

Isis. No. 1498. Oct. 27 1965. pp 6—8 

Interviews with Colin Jordan of the NSM and Je 1 frey Hamm of 
Union Movement. The latter wants ‘a synthesis between freedom and a 
government that has the power to act’. He believes that economic 
collapse must come. ‘We are confident of eventual mass support.’ 

356. RACIALISTS IN BRITAIN 

Wiener Library Bulletin. Vol. 19. N.S. No. 1. Autumn 1965. pp 9—14 
Among the topics referred to are the Ku Klux Klan, an Associate 
movement of Union Movement open to ‘coloured people who desire to 
co-operate with the policy of the return of post-war immigrants to their 
homelands', the financial position of the National European , t :ie journal 
Combat, and recent attacks on synagogues. 

357. ROTH, Andrew 
‘Loyalists in league’, 

New Statesman. Vol. 52. July 7 1956. pp 9—10 

An account of the League of Empire Loyalists and its activities 
including demonstrations against Labour M.P.’s protesting against 
South African racial policies, against the Movement for Colonial 
Freedom at a meeting of which ‘the League’s Midland organizer, Colin 
Jordan, was asked to leave’, and against Malenkov’s visit. The com¬ 
position of the party is analysed and a strong fascist element revealed. 
The leader, A.K. Chesterton, ex-BUi official, Austen Brooks, son of 
the anti-Semitic one-time editor o Truth, Miss ‘Leslie’ Green, daughter 
of Ben Greene who left the Labour Party, and was detained during the 
war under Defence Regulation 18B, and Colin Jordan. ‘Despite the brass, 
there is the distinct odour of 18B about the organization.’ There is a 
noticeable undercurrent of anti-Semitism and an undisguised racialism. 
Candour , the League’s organ declared: ‘ .. . the Queen has no notion 
that Communism began as a Jewish financial conspiracy.’ 
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358. SCOBIE, Edward 

Black Britannia: a history of blacks in Britain 
Chicago, Johnson Pub. Co., 1972. ix, 316p 

The part played by neo- ascist groups like the White 1 ’efence League, 
the National Labour Party, and the Union Movement in the Notting Hill 
riots of 1958 and their aftermath are well documented in two chapters 
of this general history o' blacks in Britain. 

359. — ‘The lunatic fringe’, 

Flamingo magazine. Sept. 1961. pp 38—41 

360. — ‘A new scar on the face of Britain’, 

Tribune. Sept. 5 1958. pp 6—7 

361. SEDIN, L. 

‘Nazism — the British brand’, 

New Times. No. 34. Aug. 22 1962. pp 19—21 

A short account oi; the Union Movement, the National Socialist 
Movement and the British National Party whose activities in the late 
summer of 1962 achieved a certain prominence. Concentrates especially 
on the international connections of these movements and concludes 
that ‘British justice is lenient towards fascists’. 

362. SEGAL, ( ancy 

‘Short talk with a Fascist beast’, 

New Statesman. Vol. 56. Oct. 4 1958. pp 439—40 

A talk with teenagers in Notting Hill who were supporters of 
Mosley’s Union Movement and took part in the disturbances against 
coloured immigrants. They talk of ‘riddin’ Britain of the nigs’. ‘That’s 
why I’m with the Fascists. They’re against the blacks... the Labour 
Party is Communist ... ’ 

363. SHAMING THE DEVIL 

Economist. Vol. 204. Aug. 11 1962. pp 505—6 

A discussion prompted by the activities of the National Socialist 
Movement led by Colin Jordan and Mosley’s Union Movement in the 
summer of 1962. The question oi banning such organisations is raised 
but rejected on the grounds that ‘a new rule now that would deliber¬ 
ately silence Mr. Jordan or Sir Oswald Mosley beforehand in their 
indictment of coloured men or Jews... could equally well be used by 
policemen or magistrates to stop Dr. Banda indicting Sir Roy Welensky 
in Trafalgar Square’. 
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364. SPECTER STIRS 

Newsweek. Vol. 60. July 16 1962. pp 35—6 
On the meetings of the NSM. 

365. THE STATE OF BRITAIN. 2. Racialist activities in Britain 
Wiener Library Bulletin. Vol. 20. N.S. No. 2. Winter 1965/66. pp21—24 

A round-up of racialist movements of the extreme right which briefly 
summarises the activities of the Union Movement, the League of 
Empire Loyalists, and the Integralist World Association. It refers to 
Colin Jordan’s NSM, his Phoenix bookshop, and an interview given by 
him to the Warwick University student magazine Gibbet. John Tyndall, 
leader of the Greater Britain Movement, speaking in East London is said 
to have been described as ‘the voice that Jewish terrorism cannot 
silence’. The British National Party advocates ‘the gradual and humane 
transference of all . .. racial aliens already here to lands of their own’. 

366. SYFRIG, Max and DEFAYE, Christian L.S.E. 

Les Nazis parmi nous: enquete sur les mouvements d ’extreme-droite 
dans le monde 

Lausanne, Ed. Tribune de Lausanne S.A., 1968. 86p Illus. 

A journalistic excursus on the ultra-right which deals superficially 
with Mosley, Jordan, and Tyndall among others. Its taxonomy is less 
than rigorous when it refers to the ‘neo-fascist group of Edward Martell 
— the Freedom Group’. 

367. i APER, pseud. 

‘Violence at Blackpool’, 

Spectator .Vol. 201. Oct. 17 1958. pp 506—7 

A description of the interruptions of Conservative speakers by 
Empire Loyalists and the violence used against them. 

368. THAYER, George 

The British political fringe: a profile 
London, Blond, 1965. 256p 

American ed. pub. by International Publications Services 

11 1 is book gives a fairly detailed account of British fascism of the 
mid-1960s and includes, among others, chapters on the neo-Nazis, the 
Union Movement, the League of Empire Loyalists as well as the anti¬ 
fascist Yellow Star Movement. A further chapter discusses fringe litera¬ 
ture published by the Britons Publishing Soc. and the Northern League 
for North European Friendship and (o-operation. The factual accuracy 
leaves something to be desired. 
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369. WINNER, Michael 
‘The balloon goes up’, 

Spectator. Vol. 200. Feb. 28 1958. pp 252—3 

A description of a meeting of Holborn and St. !> ancras Conservatives 
addressed by Henry Brooke broken up by socialists and fascists oppos¬ 
ing the Rent Act. ‘After 20 minutes tire hall was a shambles, the plat¬ 
form smashed, many people injured, and somebody trying to shout 
through the melee ... that the meeting was closed.’ Gas- illed balloons 
with anti-Tory slogans were released and there was chanting of 
M-O-S-L-E-Y. 

(Ill) Anti-Semitism 

370. ARONSFELD, C.C. 

‘Anti-Jewish outbreaks in modern Britain’, 

The Gates of Zion (London). Vol. 6. 1952. pp 15—18 

371. BRITISH ANTI-SEMITES IN 1953: hoping for an economic 
depression 

Wiener Library Bulletin. Vol. 8. Nos. 5/6. Sept./Dec. 1954. p 35 
On the anti-Semitism o A.K. Chesterton in ( .1 andour , the Britons 
Publishing Soc., and what is alleged to be the more covert anti-Semitism 
of Mosley’s Union Movement. 

372. CHESTERTON, Arthur Kenneth and LEFTWICH, Joseph N.L.S. 
The tragedy of anti-Semitism 

London, Anscombe, 1948. 296p 

‘Opposing views on the Jews to give both points of view and possibly 
suggest the best grounds for a common understanding.’ Chesterton, 
ex-member of the BUF and later founder o: the League of Empire 
loyalists, admits: ‘For my own part, while not running away from the 
title of anti-Semite, I can truthfully say that it gives me no pleasure.’ 
Much light is shed on fascist anti-Semitism by the discussion. 

373. GROSS, John 

‘Is anti-Semitism dying out?’. 

Twentieth Century. Vol. 171. Spring 1963. pp 8—26 

This article discusses en passant the BUF, Mosley, the Ridley Road 
meetings, Colin Jordan, and the Palestine mandate wave of anti- 
Semitism in the late 1940s. It also discusses Dr. Robb’s book [see No. 
377]. 1 he author goes on to describe a Bethnal Green British National 
Party meeting in 1962 remarking: ‘on the fringe of the crowd were 
various neanderthal types muttering at bystanders whom they took to 
be Jewish that they’d see them in the ovens yet.’ 
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374. KIRSCHENBAUM, Walter 
‘Britain’s anti-Semitic roster’. 

Congress Weekly. (American Jewish Congress). Vol. 13 1946. pp 10—12 

375. ORBACH, Maurice 
‘Anti-Semitism in Great Britain’, 

Views. No. 3. Autumn/Winter 1963. pp 93—100 
Views. No. 5. Summer 1964. pp 136—9 

Two articles ‘surveying the basic problems and the basic require¬ 
ments for a counter attack.’ Tire whole field, economic, educational, 
religious, social, is covered. A small section on anti-Semitic parties men¬ 
tions a figure of 175 separate organisations which have appeared since 
1945. 

376. RACIALISM S IN BRITAIN: treason at Westminster 
Wiener Library Bulletin. Vol. 19. July 1965. p 38 

A reference to the concern expressed in Parliament over recent out¬ 
breaks of anti-Semitism. The journals Candour, Plain Speaker and the 
British issue of Nation Europa are particularly mentioned. 

377. ROBB, James Harding 

Working class anti-Semite: a psychological study in a London borough 
London. Tavistock Pubs., 1954. xiv, 239p 

‘Dr. Robb carried out his research while living and working in 
Bethnal Green during the years 1947—8. He tabulates his findings about 
the distribiition of anti-Semitic opinions in Bethnal Green as follows: 1 
equals highly prejudiced, 5 equals tolerant. 1.8.7% 2. 17.5% 3. 13.6% 

4. 42.7% 5. 17.5%. Roughly speaking, out of a group o: ! a dozen people 
one was likely to be vehemently anti-Semitic, two wholly tolerant, and 
the remainder somewhere in between. It must be borne in mind that 
Bethnal Green is an area with a substantial Jewish population, that it 
was a centre of fascist activity bef ore the war, and that Dr. Robb’s 
research was carried out during an abnormal period when feelings about 
Palestine ran high.’ John Gross. Twentieth Century, Spring 1964 [see 
No. 373]. A number of Dr. Robb’s case-histories of violent anti- 
Semites have a fascist background. 

378. SALOMON, Sidney 

Anti-Semitism and Fascism in post-war Britain: the work of the Jewish 
Defence Committee W.L. 

London, Woburn Press, 1950. 16p 

A survey of anti-Semitic and f ascist activities since the war and the 
work of the Jewish Defence Committee in opposing these activities. 
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(IV) Anti-fascist activities 

379. ASHE, Geoffrey 

‘Yellow star: in retrospect and query’, 

Institute of Race Relations Newsletter. Apr. 1964 & May 1964. pp 26— 
29,11-14 

The Yellow Star movement came into being as an anti-fascist organ¬ 
isation after the NSM rally of 1 July 1962 in Trafalgar Square. The 
article traces its subsequent fortunes. 

380. BOARD OF DEPUTIES OF BRITISH JEWS W.L. 

The problem and meaning of Jewish defence 

London, Board of Deputies, [194—] 8p 

381. BOARD OF DEPUTIES OF BRITISH JEWS Jewish Defence 
Committee I.J.A. 

Defence with responsibility 

London, Board of Deputies, [1966] 25p 

A reply to a pamphlet by the Jewish Aid ■ 'ommittee of Britain which 
is critical of the defence and anti-fascist policies o : the Board of 
Deputies. 

382. JEWISH AID COMMITTEE OF BRITAIN W.L. 

With a strong hand: a policy for Jewish defence submitted to the Jewish 
community for discussion, etc. 

London, Jewish Aid Committee, 1966. 16p 

A pamphlet which is critical of the anti-fascist policies of the Board 
of Deputies of British Jews. 


L. THE BRITISH RADICAL RIGHT, 1967- 

383. ADVANCE ON ALL FRONTS? 

Economist. Vol. 260. July 10 1976. pp 18—22 

A review o: the success or otherwise of the National f ront after a 
municipal by-election in Deptford in which the Front and the break¬ 
away National Party polled 44.5% of the vote between them. Any 
success of the Front’s ‘right-wing populism’ is a result of general alien¬ 
ation and anti-immigration among the urban working classes particularly 
in areas bordering the main immigration zones. I'he areas of especial 
strength are the Black Country, Bradford, l^eicester, and East Ixmdon 
where votes ‘correspond eerily to Sir Oswald Mosley’s in his stomping 
ground of the 1930’s.’ 
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384. ARMITAGE, John 

‘The National Front in Huddersfield’, 

Race Today. Vol. 3. Oct. 1971. pp 335—38 

An article seeking to answer the questions: who are the NF? What 
does the NF believe? What does the NF do? The Front’s answer is that 
‘it represents a groundsweh of ordinary people from all walks of life’. 
However, the author prefers to call it a pressure group for reaction. The 
analysis is similar to Scott’s [see No. 422], referring to a middle class 
elite, the rank and file, and the pathological element. A growing lmk-up 
is detected between the Front, the Yorkshire Committee to stop Immi¬ 
gration, and anti-Common Market Conservatives. 

385. ARONSFELD, C.C. 

‘The National Front: progress and prospects’, 

Jewish Frontier. Oct. 1976. pp 14—16 

It may be some time yet before the emergence of a National Front 
sufficiently substantial in stature to throw down a challenge more 
effective than hitherto.’ 

386. AUBRY, G. and JOANNON, J. 

‘Le fascisme anglais’, 

Defense de I’Occident. Vol. 17. July/Aug. 1969. pp 35—43 

A sympathetic but not factually accurate account of British fascism 
concentrating mostly on Mosley’s career and present activities. 

387. BIDDLE, RJ. 

The Western European ‘Right’: [a comparison of the National Front 
and Monday Club within a framework of the European ‘Right’] 
Colchester, Essex Univ., 1971. MA thesis. 139p 

I he lour sections of this thesis constitute (a) a definition o the 
Right and an analysis of the characteristics of the pre-war European 
right (b) a narrative of the origin and development of the NF and the 
Monday Club (c) a content analysis of the literature of the NF and the 
Monday Club leading to a comparison of their ideologies (d) a summary 
of their qualities and an examination of the degree to which these 
correlate with the characteristics of the pre-war right. One of tire con¬ 
clusions is: ‘The National Front, although it has some strong affinities 
with its Fascist predecessors does not correlate highly enough to be 
called a Fascist organisation.’ 

388. A BRITISH FASCIST PROGRAMME 
Patterns of Prejudice .Vol. 1. Mar ./Apr. 1967. p 23 

On the objectives of the new National Front. 
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389. BRITISH RACIALISTS’ PROGRESS 

Patterns of Prejudice. Vol. 10. May/June 1976. pp 7—10 

This concerns the progress of the NF after the local government 
elections of May 1976 and the new wave of Asian refugees from 
Malawi. It also refers to the hard-core Nazi organisation known as 
Column 88. 

390. CIRCLE FOR DEMOCRATIC STUDIES W.L. 

Guide to extremism in Britain, 1973: extreme Right ; [compilers Julian 
Radcliffe and Leslie Wooler] 

Croyden, C.D.S., !973.24p 

'Our objective ... is to enable you to counter the activities of 
extremist groups who seek [to] overthrow our democratic system.’ A 
survey of the extreme right including the National Front, British Move¬ 
ment, National Democratic Party, Integralists, National Party of St. 
George, National Independence Party, Action Party. There are separate 
sections devoted to the ‘send them home’ campaigners, 'profiles of 
British extremists’ including Colin Jordan, John Tyndall, and Martin 
Webster, the militant Right, TRU-A1M the Trade Union Anti- 
Immigration Movement, and the secret Nazis which discusses the North¬ 
ern League among others. A useful guide to ultra-right voting trends in 
recent years concludes the pamphlet. 

391. COCKERELL, Michael 
‘Inside the National : 'ront’, 

Listener. Vol. 88. Dec. 28 1972. pp 877-80 

A general appraisal of the NF by the producer of a ‘Midweek’ pro¬ 
gramme on the extreme right. The history of the Front is traced from 
the Nazi origins of Tyndall and Webster through the resignation of A.K.. 
Chesterton as chairman to the apogee in the wake of the arrival of the 
Uganda Asians. Among the topics given special emphasis are relations 
with the Monday Club and other anti-immigrant groups, the Ulster con¬ 
nection, Tyndall’s continuing contacts with the German neo-Nazis (the 
journal Das Reich), the Front’s anti-Common Market stance, and the 
motivation of its supporters. 

392. COUNTER INFORMATION SERVICES 
Racism - who profits? 

London, C.I.S., [1977] 41p Illus. 

(Anti-Report No. 16) 

The NF and the NP eature in various roles in this anti-racialist book¬ 
let. ‘Black and blue in Lewisham’ attempts an explanation of the back¬ 
ground to anti-immigration agitation in an area of high immigrant den¬ 
sity. ' i he divided work force’ dramatizes NF and NP activity in industry 
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at shopl loor level. The NF has been able to attract a number of shop 
stewards.Racists: on Uie march’ is more explicitly concerned with the 
history and function of the radical right. 

393. CROWTHER, Stanley 

‘Fighting racialism’: 1. Labour voters and the National Front 
Socialist Commentary. Sept. 1976. p 6—7 

Aii article by the Labour M.P. for Rotherham concerned with the 
performance of the NF in the recent Rotherham by-election. Most of 
the NF support comes from ex-Labour supporters. The Labour Party 
must work ‘to establish the causes of the alarming rise in electoral 
support for the National Front’ which the author guesses to be unem¬ 
ployment and the housing shortage. 

394. DAVIDAL, Jacques 
‘L’opposition nationale britannique’, 

Defensede VOccident . Vol. 15. Sept./Oct. 1967. pp 35—50 

Translated under the heading ‘French Nationalist’s view of the British 
national opposition’ in Patterns of Prejudice , Vol. 1. Sept./Oct. 1967 
pp 13—14. The national opposition is the Union Movement and the 
National Front. ‘Mosley ... leaves most “nationalist” leaders in Britain 
far behind him’ because he knows how to adapt himself and this is his 
great achievement. However ‘his followers have been left behind in the 
days of the Blackshirt’. The young National Front is a conglomeration 
which cannot be judged as a whole. ‘The BNP is undoubtedly the most 
effective element in the heterogenous set-up ... its leaders have broken 
with those yearning for the past.’ The League of Empire Loyalists is 
attacked for its reactionary attachment to Empire. The Anti-Rhodesian 
Society may well serve as a link between the more radical and the more 
moderate elements. ‘It provides common ground where many mal¬ 
contents can air and clear their grievances.’ 

395. DE LOHE,MJ. 

‘The National Front and the general elections of 1974’, 

New Community. Vol. 5. Autumn 1976. pp 292—301 

A balanced consideration of several aspects of the electoral involve¬ 
ment and performance of the NF in the elections of 1974. The by- 
election and local election activities especially in Blackburn, Hudders¬ 
field, Leicester and London between 1970 and 1974 had given no 
indication of an advance but in Leicester and Blackburn they looked 
likely to get an impressive vote in the 1974 elections. Yet in every seat 
the Front lost its deposits. Some incontrovertible psephological facts 
emerge, for example, the association between the entry of a Liberal 
candidate and a marked decline in the fortunes of the Front between 
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February and October. The characteristics of the NF candidates reveal 
a younger, less well educated, less professional individual than the 
average M.P. A large number of the manual and skilled workers are 
active trade unionists. Recruits to the Front are drawn from Labour, 
Conservative, the Monday Club, the liberals, and even the Communist 
Party. 

396. EDGAR, David 

‘Racism, fascism and the politics of the National Front’, 

Race and Gass. Vol. 19. Autumn 1977. pp 111—131 

An article, by the author of Destiny, an anti-fascist play, which is 
Marxist in orientation. ‘Fascism is the mobilization of a counter¬ 
revolutionary mass movement during a period of capitalist crisis in 
which the conventional forces of the state are seen to be incapable of 
resolving the contradictions of the system.’ The NF is classically 
National Socialist although there are many objective differences 
between tire social situations in Germany in the 1930s and Britain now. 
Due to the decline of an independent petty bourgeoisie, the NF has to 
penetrate into the working class for its mass support. A remark of 
Richard Verrall in Spearhead No. 90 is quoted to highlight the 
‘perennial heresy ot Nationalist politics’. In its present avatar this is 
equated with the populist faction in the NF; in Germany it was the 
Strasserite faction. NF racism is different from the bipartisan racist 
strategy of the state in that in the former the immigrants are cast in ‘an 
ideologically symptomatic rather than a causative role’. ‘There are signs 
that the distance that the NF has kept from the state may work to its 
advantage in the longer term’. When the oil has gone, the resultant 
frustration and despair will be to their benefit. 

397. EVANS, David 
‘News from the Nazi Front’, 

International Socialism. No. 80. July/Aug. 1975. p 5 

An analysis of the National Front which emphasises the struggle 
within the movement between the populist element and the hard-line 
ex-Nazis. If the populists win, the type of activity may alter towards a 
greater in filtration of established organisations such as Ratepayers’ 
Associations. 

398. FORESTER, Tom 
‘The Front line’, 

New Society. Vol. 37. July 15 1976. p 109 

An analysis of the National Front vote in the Thurrock by-election. 
It stresses the appeal to working-class elements caused by ‘bad housing 
and unemployment and general deprivation.’ 
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399. FOUNTAIN, Nigel 
‘The Front’, 

New Society. Vol. 13. Apr. 3 1969. pp 513—14 

A general survey of the National Front after the interruption of a 
Healey/Bottomley Labour Party meeting by Front members. About 40 
groups joined the Front in 1968/69, including the British Defence 
League (Birmingham) and the English Society (Portsmouth). It has 
about 8,000 members most of them petit bourgeois elements. 

400. HANNA, Max 

The National Front and other right-wing organisations’, 

New Community. Vol. 3. Winter/Spring 1974. pp 49—55 

1 >iscusses the National Front, Colin Jordan’s British Movement, the 
Union Movement, the National Independence Party founded by John 
Davis, a former associate of Andrew Fountaine. A number of non¬ 
fascist anti-immigrant groups are also discussed. The history and origin 
of the Front are described. In 1967 the League of Empire Loyalists, 
and the British National Party formed a union and were soon joined by 
Tyndall’s Greater Britain Movement, branches of the Anglo-Fhodesian 
Society, and some members of the Racial Preservation Society. It is 
argued that the more militant working-class and lower middle class 
elements (Webster and Tyndall) increased their influence at the expense 
of the more middle-class League of Empire I oyalist elements. The bulk 
of the membership is from the skilled working-class and the lower 
middle-class. Membership has been attracted from all parties including 
Liberals (G. Parsons* and Communists (M. Lobb). 

401. HARRIS, Sydney 
‘Spearhead of British racialism’, 

Patterns of prejudice .Vol. 7. July/Aug. 1973. pp 15—19,33 

A study of the NF based on a content analysis ol Spearhead [see no. 
8751 from 1968—1972. The contributors appear to believe that the 
mass of the people are victims of a ‘gigantic and all pervasive conspiracy’. 
There is a permeating sense of liberal society as decadance and permiss¬ 
iveness. The NF ought to be ‘harsh, tough, and puritanical’ to combat 
it. The prevailing modes are authoritarianism, ethnocentrism, racism, 
biological naturalism, and anti-intellectualism. There is more than a 
whiff of irrationalism and covert anti-Semitism. The enemies are pop 
culture, imagined welfare largesse, birth control, and crime. 

402. HARROP, Martin and ZIMMERMAN, Gary I.J.A. 

The anatomy of the National Front 

Folchester, Department of Government, Essex Univ., 1977. 5p 
Also in Patterns of Prejudice. Vol. 11. July/Aug. 1977. pp 12—13, 18 
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An academic psephological survey of National Front support winch 
seems to be disproportionately from the working class, the poorly edu¬ 
cated, and the young. Support is greatest in constituencies where 
between 10 and 15 per cent of the population is black. The extent of 
the coloured population is a trigger which ‘transforms latent sympathy 
into manifest support’. To be middle class is to be ‘immunised against 
the Front.’ 

403. HICK, John H. W.L. 

The new Nazis of the National Front: a warning to Christians 
[Birmingham], No Imprint, 1976. 6p 

An attack on the NF by the Professor of Theology at Birmingham 
University. ‘The German National Socialists of the early 1930s and the 
National Front in Britain today are similar phenomena, consisting of a 
body of ordinary but confused and resentful people misled by a small 
core of violent fanatics who are seeking to blame society’s problems 
upon a vulnerable minority.’ 

404. HITCHENS, Christopher 
‘Babbit rampant’, 

New Statesman. Vol. 88. Oct. 11 1974. p 493 

An interview with a National Front supporter active in Camden and 
Brent. He is compared to Sinclair Lewis’s Babbit. ‘I wanted revolution 
without Continental infection and the intellectual socialist patronising 
of the workers... The National Front’s attraction for me is its anti¬ 
capitalism.’ Most of the rank and file are attracted from Labour, most 
branch chairmen and organisers from the Tories. The Front supporter’s 
comments are interspersed with Front policy statements contradicting 
his expectations. 


405. — ‘White socialism?’ 

New Statesman. Vol. 87. May 31 1974. p 763 

Some thoughts on the nature o the National Front occasioned by 
the Newham by-election in which the candidate was an ex-Communist, 
M. Lobb. The ‘socialist’ element in the Front’s policy is stressed. Hal 
the local branch in Bolton are converts from Labour. 

406. HUSBANDS, Christopher T. 

‘The National Front: a response to crisis?’, 

New Society. Vol. 32. May 15 1975. pp 403—5 

This study of the Front vote in the 1974 elections suggests a con¬ 
nection with the Liberal protest vote. The Front is ‘an example of a 
type of social movement which includes a number of right-wing or 
“populist” political parties that have won mass electoral support in this 
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century’ ie. nazism, poujadism, Wallace’s American Independence Party. 
! he vote for the Front declined by 11% between February and October. 
The main causes of support are said to be resentment against the two 
main parties, social and economic malaise, and an anti-immigrant back¬ 
lash. 

407. INSTITUTE OF RACE RELATIONS 

Colour and citizenship: a report on British race relations', [by] E J.B. 
Rose in association with Nicholas Deakin [and others] 

London, O.U.P., 1969. xiii, 815p Ulus. 

Various anti-immigrant organisations are surveyed between pp 393— 
400 including Union Movement, League of Empire Loyalists, NSM, 

BNP and the National Front as well as other non-fascist groups. Most of 
the coverage is devoted to these latter non-fascist groups. 

408. IVENS, Michael 
‘Back with the Front’, 

Spectator. Vol. 232. Apr. 6 1974. p 416 

Mr. Ivens quotes examples of letters received from National Front 
supporters notable for their anti-Semitic content. 

409. JOHN, Gus and HUMPHRY, Derek 
Because they "re black 
Harmondsworth, Penguin, 1971.204p 
American ed. pub. by Peter Smith 

‘A careful description of what it feels like to be on the receiving end 
of the kind of discrimination nearly everyone of us exercises.’ One chap¬ 
ter (pp 160—167) is devoted to the ‘enemies of black people’; these are 
defined as the Monday Club, the National i : ront, Immigration Control 
Association, and the Racial Preservation Society. 

410. JONES, Mervyn 
‘Race, racism and truth’, 

New Statesman. Vol. 92. July 30 1976. pp 136—39 

The N! features incidentally in this general account of racism in 
Britain. ‘At bottom it’s a skulking, cowardly, mean little outfit’ whose 
aim is ‘to inject hatred in places hitherto free from that element’. 

411. KINGSLEY, Madeleine 
‘Too Right!’, 

Harper and Queen Magazine. Feb. 1977. pp 58—61 

An anti-NF article in which the racist nature of the Front’s doctrine 
is set in strong relief. 
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412. A MANIFESTO OF BRITISH ‘NATIONAL DEMOCRATS’ 
Patterns of Prejudice. Vol. 3. May/June 1969. pp 25—26 

A reprint of the Manifesto of the National Democratic Party led by 
Dr. David Brown. While not a fascist party due to its advocacy oi free 
enterprise, it nevertheless has much in common with the National f ront. 
The Manifesto calls for repatriation o coloured immigrants, links with 
the white Commonwealth, and attempts to make Britain independent 
of the value of foreign money. It attacks the Common Market and the 
international financial system. 

413. THE NATIONAL FRONT IS A NAZI FRONT: read the truth 
about Britain’s Nazis exposed in the Press 

London, Woburn Pr., 1976.4p 

A reprint of two anti-NF articles the first from the Daily Mirror of 
July 14 1976 and the second from the News of the World April 25 
1976. The Mirror article comments: 'Thirty-one years after we crushed 
Fascism in Europe a new Fascism is creeping back in Britain. For that is 
what the National Front is. A Fascist party.’ 

414. NAZISME ET NAZIS AUJOURD’HUI 

Le Charivari (Paris). No. 5. Jan./Mar. 1969. pp 27, 32—34,38—39 
An article summarizing neo-fascist activity in Europe. It includes 
two special features, the first on Colin Jordan, the second on Mosley. 

415. NEUBAUER, R. 

‘The face of British fascism’, 

Red Mole. Apr. 8—22 1971. p 7 

An interpretation of fascism as seen by the International Marxist 
Group. ‘Fascism is no more a conspiracy of brutality and evil than the 
incredible nightmare conspiracies which it blames for the indignities 
and sufferings of mankind. It is the desperate resort of a dying 
capitalism.’ 

416. NEW FRONT MEN ON THE RIGHT 
Time Out. No. 287. Sept. 12—18 1975 

A short article concerned with the new alliance of racialists known 
as the National Assembly consisting of elements of the Monday Club, 
the World Anti-Communist League and others which is said to be 
challenging the National Front for leadership of the ultra-right. The Nl 
itself is seen in the familiar light of a struggle between populists and 
National Socialists. 

417. NICHOLSON, Brian T.U.C. 

Racism, fascism and the trade unions 
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London, Transport and General Workers’ Union, 1974.17p 
A pamphlet intended to warn trade unionists of the danger of 
National Front infiltration into Trade Unions and Tenants’ Organis¬ 
ations. Sections are devoted to the history of racialism, fascism in the 
1 930s, the extreme right today, and racialism in the Trade Unions. 

‘ ... The ability of the labour movement to defend existing rights and 
gains for the working population ... is menaced by fascism, racialism 
and racists.’ An appendix lists Nf results in the Feb. 1974 general 
election. 

418. NUGENT, Neill 

‘The anti-immigration groups’, 

New Community. Vol. 5. Autumn 1976. pp 302—310 

An article that proposes ‘to identify and describe the development 
of an important section of the far right, the anti-immigrant groups’. 

Tids includes groups like the Racial Preservation Society and the Immi¬ 
gration t ontrol Association which cannot be described as fascist. Full 
coverage is given to the NF, the National Party led by J. Kingsley Read, 
representing a break-away of populist elements from the Front, the 
( lion Movement which changed its name to the Action Party in 1973 
and now rarely contests elections. The NF claims 5000 paid up mem¬ 
bers, the National Party 2000. Half the National Directorate of the 
Front including ex-Greater Britain Movement activists Gordon Brown 
and Denis Pirie left the Front to form the National Party which takes 
a harder line on immigration, international finance, and opposition to 
Irish Republicanism. Two National Party candidates were elected in 
local elections in Blackburn. The author concludes: ‘only in periods of 
great emergency and crisis do extreme right-wing groups make signifi¬ 
cant progress in stable, liberal democracies.’ 

419. PATTERSON, Sheila 

Immigration and race relations in Britain, 1960-67 
London, O.U.P., 1969. xviii, 460p 
(Pub. for the Institute of Race Relations) 

Chapter 12, ‘Extremist, Racialist, and Fringe organisations’, is based 
on the I.R.R. Newsletter survey which appeared as a supplement to the 
Nov. 1962 issue [see No. 353]. It is divided into the Post-Fascist and 
Neo-Nazi Groups, Anti-Immigrant organisations, the ‘New-Look’ Racial 
Preservation Societies, the National Front, and Anti-Fascist Organis¬ 
ations. 

420. POWER, Mike 

The Fascist threat: a Young Communist review of fascist and auth¬ 
oritarian trends 



London, Young Communist League, [1975] 1 lp 

A Communist review of the history of fascism in Europe before the 
war. Hie last two sections are devoted to the National Front and to 
measures which need to be taken by Communists to combat racialism 
and fascism. 

421. ROSE, Hannan 

‘The extreme Right and the election campaign’, 

Race Today. Vol. 2. Aug. 1970. pp 275—6 

A short analysis of the fringe parties on the extreme right in the 
1970 election. It includes the National Front, British Movement, and 
National Democratic Party. 

422. SCOT , Duncan 

‘The National Front in local politics: some interpretations’, 

In British Political Sociology Yearbook. Vol. 2. The politics of race ; 
ed. by Ivor Crewe 

London, Croom Helm, 1975. pp 214—238 
American ed. pub. in 1975 by Halsted Pr. 

The material for this article was originally obtained for a Bristol 
Univ. PhD. thesis: ‘The political sociology of minorities’. It is an 
attempt to show the ‘dynamics of a young social movement’. As a 
result of extensive field work among Front members, it is concluded 
that ‘a large proportion o; National Front political activity and beliefs 
can be closely compared with the informal norms and activities of sec¬ 
tions of the working class’. The social composition suggests a pre¬ 
dominance of the lower middle class and the skilled working class. The 
data, which is based on a pseudonymous Fettlerb ridge’ [Huddersfield] 
suggests ‘status anxiety particularly in relation to occupation’ as one of 
the root causes of Front activity. An uneasy tension is discernible 
between the middle class elite, the rank and File, and the ‘eccentric’ 
members. Membership of the Front is ‘an expression of [the] members’ 
pain and powerlessness confronted by the decay and dereliction not 
only of the familiar environment but of their own lives.’ 

423. SILVER, Robert 
‘No backs to the Front’, 

New Statesman. Vol. 93. Jan. 14 1977. p 51 

An account of the author’s experiences at a Cambridge NF meeting 
addressed by Martin Webster and John Tyndall. This leads to an 
attempt to explain the dynamics of the movement. ‘Its racialism has 
to be seen as part of its general social outlook. Bewilderment in the 
i- ace of the inexplicable — that is the best analysis o:' the personal pre¬ 
dicament of NF supporters’. 
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424. SOCIALIST WORKER 

The fight against the racists: the Nazional Front and how to smash it 
London, Socialist Worker, 1976. 15p Illus 
(A Socialist Worker Pamphlet: 

An updated version of The new Nazis: organise against them pub. by 
Socialist Worker in 1974 

The aim of this pamphlet is to assist in the fight against the National 
Front and the National Party ‘which exists to promote violent racialism 
among workers and so destroy the trade unions'. The history of the two 
parties is given and their policies analysed. 

425. TAYLOR, Stan 

‘The National Front: backlash or boot boy?’, 

New Society. Vol. 41. Aug. 11 1977. pp 283—4 

‘Wio exactly are the militants of the Front as distinct from its 
voters?’ asks the author and provides a tentative answer. Most of the 
data on voters is derived from Harrop and Zimmerman [see No. 402]. 
Although the voters appear to be working-class authoritarians, the 
social background of those who stand as candidates is more compli¬ 
cated. The data is provided in tabulated form. 

426. TRADE UNIONISTS AGAINST FASCISM 

Against fascism: a report on extreme Right-wing and fascist activities 
currently directed at the Trade Union Movement: analysis and docu¬ 
mentation for the attention of trade unionists 
London, Trade Unionists against Fascism, 1972. 12p 
Included in The Left in Britain pub. by Harvester Pr. 

Full results and analysis of the NF efforts in the borough elections 
of 1972. This body, an ad hoc group of unnamed trade unionists, had 
as its purpose to ‘urge active consideration, inside the working-class 
movement of an organized and effective response’ to the growth of 
fascism in the early 1970s. 

427. VINCENT, John R. 

‘The background to the Front’, [Book review] 

Times Literary Supplement. May 27 1977. p 641 

A review of Walker’s The National Front. [See No. 428.] ‘The 
National Front is not a joke. It is a great fact ready and able to share in 
whatever possibilities English politics may have to of fer.’ It was the 
difficulties of Labour in the late 1960s which transformed ‘elite 
fascism and elite imperialism into mass nationalism’. It is the traditional 
Labour strongholds rather than the Conservative suburbs and seaside 
towns which are at risk. The N 7 attracts protest votes comparable to 
the Scottish Nationalists. The business and upper middle class support 
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which helped Hitler to power is not in evidence. Most of the activists 
are ‘probably new men with no pasts in pre-1967 extremism.’ In fact, 

‘it is the capacity to present themselves as moderate which is really 
alarming’, ,'f prosperity collapses, ‘the party of poor white mentality 
should not do badly’. 

428. WALKER, Martin 
The National Fron t 
London, Fontana, 1977. 224p 

The most complete account of the NF written by a Guardian journal¬ 
ist. It traces objectively the evolution o' the Front from its foundation 
in 1967 when a number of smaller organisations amalgamated to the 
current position where it seems to be one of the few parties whose 
support is actually increasing. There is little attempt at sociological 
theorising but the nature of the Front emerges in the course of the 
graphically related narrative of internal tensions, conflicts, schisms, and 
intermittent up-turns in the level of electoral support. Walker rejects 
the view of fascism as a petty bourgeois movement used by big business 
interests to crush a militant, organised trade unionism. He identifies the 
NF as an ‘inner-city phenomenon’ but is reluctant to o! 'er a detailed 
thesis on the character of the movement or its mass electoral base. 

429. WHY THE NATIONAL FRONT WENT MARCHING 
Economist. Vol. 264. Aug. 20 1977. pp 17—18 

A summary of NF performances in recent local and national elec¬ 
tions. ‘There is little evidence that the Front is anywhere near achieving 
a breakthrough in national political terms.’ 


M. THE BRITISH RADICAL RIGHT, 1967- : SPECIAL 
ASPECTS 

(I) Works on particular individuals 

430. ARTHUR KENNETH CHESTERTON, M.C. W.L. 

No imprint, [1973] [28] p 

A tribute to Chesterton, ex-BUF, founder of the League of Empire 
l oyalists, and first Chairman of the National Front, on his death on 
August 16 1973. It takes the form of quotations from personal and 
literary sources. 

431. THE BRITISH NAZI CHIEF: portrait of Colin Jordan 
Wiener Library Bulletin. Vol. 16. No. 4. Oct. 1962. p 62 

A portrait o the career and ideas of the leader of the NSM and one 
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of the creators of the ‘Nazi International’. His career is followed in and 
out of various organisations. For example, when he was in the Birming¬ 
ham Nationalist Club in 1950 he published a stencilled news-sheet 
called Defence which was full of Nazi propaganda. His anti-Semitism 
was explicit before he emerged as a self-confessed Nazi. At a meeting in 
Trafalgar Square of the British National Party he referred to the ‘folly 
o Britain being driven into war in 1939 with the only country in 
Europe who drove the Jews out of public life.’ 

(II) Particular localities & meetings 

432. ASHER, Wayne 
‘Fascism in Leicester’, 

International Socialism. No. 93. Nov./Dec. 1976. pp 17—19 

On the history of fascist racialism in Leicester. In 1969 the first 
branch of the National Front was formed from the Anti-Immigration 
Society; now it is within sight of winning seats on the Council. Two 
major elements are identified within the movement, the ex-Anti- 
Immigration Society people, working-class and concerned with straight 
racialism, and the ex-Conservatives, disillusioned by the Heath govern¬ 
ment. A large number of shopkeepers and self-employed appear among 
the candidates. The potency of the Front in Leicester is the result of a 
general wide-spread racialist attitude among the populace. 

433. BALLARD, Roger 
‘Up against the Front’, 

New Society. Vol. 36. May 6 1976. pp 285—6 

On the National Front’s St. George’s day rally at Bradford in which 
the Front was protected by the police against a left-wing and immigrant 
crowd. 

434. BRADFORD’S MAINSTREAM EXTREMISTS 
Race Today. Vol. 3. May 1971. p 191 

Although dealing mainly with the Campaign to Stop Immigration, 
this article mentions incidentally the National Front’s interest in the 
campaign of ex-Councillor Jim Merrick of Bradford. 

435. CHELSEA BOOTBOYS RULE O.K. 

Time Out. Oct. 17—23 1975. p 4—7 

On the NF’s annual general meeting in Chelsea Town Hall. A profile 
of Andrew Fountaine and a report from inside the meeting are included. 

436. CRAIG, Tony 

‘National Front moves on London’, 




Spectator. Vol. 238. Apr. 23 1977. pp 12—13 

A preview of the NF e:i 'ort in the Greater London Council election 
in which they plan to held ninety-one candidates or the ninety-two 
seats. 

437. FENTON, James 

‘An evening with Robert RelP, 

New Statesman. Vol. 92.9 July 1976. p 34 

A description of a National Front meeting in Tilbury addressed by 
Robert Relf. 

438. HOWARD, Nick and TAYLOR, Ian 

‘How the National Front organised in Rotherham’, 

The Leveller. No. l.Nov. 1976. pp 16—17 

! :ie Rotherham by-election of June 24 was a telling indication of 
the potential appeal of the NF for the working class. ‘The organising 
base of the branch was decidedly lower middle class in character.’ From 
this base the Front moved out to the working class areas, attracting 
unemployed youths in some numbers. Much of the NF propaganda is 
aimed at the ‘newly-mortgaged, upwardly mobile lower middle class’ a 
highly susceptible section of the population. ‘Ageing mods mixed with 
shop-keepers in sports jackets, a t'ew immaculate teddy boys, business¬ 
men and managers, with a few, as yet un-uniformed, paunchy storm- 
troopers mingling amongst the 1,000 or so NF supporters’ ... The NF 
was able, partly due to the left’s desire to avoid confrontation, to build 
a committed and active branch in Rotherham from ‘two members in 
May, isolated in suburbia’. 

439. SC ARM AN, Sir Leslie 

The Red Lion Square disorders of 15 June 1974: report of inquiry by 
Lord Justice Scarman 
London, H.M.S.O., 1975. v, 56p 
(Cmnd. 5919) 

T he inquiry reported that a National Front meeting to be held in the 
large hall of Conway Hall had been attacked by the Liberation organis¬ 
ation which had booked the small hall in the same complex. The Inter¬ 
national Marxist Group were found to be responsible for an attack on 
the police. 

440. WEIGHTM AN, Gavin 
‘Red roses and drums’. 

New Society. Vol. 40. Apr. 28 1977. p 157. 

This article describes the St. George’s day march by the NF, building 
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up to the Greater London Council elections of May 5. The high pro¬ 
portion of teenagers on the march is noted. 

(Ill) Opposition to the radical right 

441. CALLINICOS, Alex and HATCHET, Alastair 
‘In defence of violence’. 

International Socialism. No. 101. Sept. 1977. pp 24—28 

A reply to criticism by the press and sections of the labour move¬ 
ment of the Socialist Workers’ Party involvement in clashes with the 
NF and police at I^ewisham and Birmingham Ladywood. The history oi 
previous violent episodes involving the working class movement is 
recounted including the anti-Fascist clashes in East London in the 1930s. 
‘The essons of Cable Street apply to the anti-fascist struggle today. 

Only the combination of the physical struggle to drive the fascists oi 1 
the streets and a class lead by socialists in practical struggles against the 
conditions which give birth to fascism can stop the Nazis now.’ 

442. POTTER, Tim 

‘The lessons of Lewisham’, 

International Socialism. No. 101. Sept. 977.pp 18—23 

On the anti-fascist mobilisation at Lewisham on Aug. 13 1977. 

‘Either the left is prepared to give a lead or the various movements 
amongst young people could become completely alienated from the 
working-class movement.’ 

443. W INTOUR, Patrick 

‘The background of Lewisham’, 

New Statesman. Vol. 94. Aug. 19 1977. pp 231—2 

‘Each time they [the NF and the Socialist Workers’ Party] meet, the 
violence seems to get a little more organised, a little more frightening.’ 

A description of the campaign to stop a NF march through Lewisham. 
Fite short term effect on the Front may be demoralising but ‘they may 
well be laughing up their sleeves all the way to the ballot box’. 

(I V) Other aspects 

444. EYSENCK, Hans J. and COULTER, Thelma T. 

‘The personality and attitudes of working-class British Communists and 
Fascists’, 

Journal of Social Psychology. Vol. 87. June 1972. pp 59—73 

A study designed to evaluate a hypothesis earlier put forward by 
Eysenck on the structure of political beliefs and attitudes. All subjects 
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were male, English-speaking, and working class. The communists were 
lound to be more overtly dominant and covertly aggressive, the fascists 
more covertly dominant and overtly aggressive. The communists were 
more radical than the control group, the fascists more conservative. 


N. WRITINGS OF THE RADICAL RIGHT. 1945- 

445. C RIGGS, John I.J.A. 

Inroads to ruin: race legislation in perspective 
London, Candour Pub. Co., 1969.40p 

An explanation of and an attack on the Race Relations Act of 1968 
by a Huddersfield solicitor and member of the National front. ‘The 
Race Relations Act... is an instrument of tyranny.’ 

446. BRITISH PEOPLE’S PARTY W.L. 

Failure at Nuremberg: an analysis of trial evidence and verdict 
London, B.P.P., 1946.42p 

A comment hostile to the whole concept of the trial of Nazi leaders. 
The British People’s Party, founded by the Marquis of Tavistock, with a 
rank and file consisting largely of fugitives from the BUF, saw the Sec¬ 
ond World War as a fratricidal struggle between potential allies who 
would have been better engaged in an anti-communist crusade. 

447. — For peace and prosperity: a peace charter W.L. 

London, B.P.P., [1945] 6p 

flie peace programme of the British People’s Party. 

448. CHESTERTON, Arthur Kenneth 
B.B.C.: a national menace 

Liss Forest, Candour Pub. Co., 1972. 23p 

‘The B.B.C. defames our past, poisons our present, and places our 
future at desperate hazard.’ It must be radically reformed. 

449. — Beware the money power: a warning to the British nations B.M. 
Croyden, Candour Pub. Co., 1954. 22p 

(Sound the alarm, 3) 

450. — Britain faces the abyss B.M. 

Croyden, Candour Pub. Co., [195—] 4p 
Reprinted from Candour 

The abyss referred to in the title is the tendency away rom Empire 
and national sovereignty towards the reliance on international pacts and 
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the dangers of involvement in the European Common Market. ‘Britain 
is a white country; it must stay white.’ 

451. — Britain's alternative B .M. 

Taunton, Yeoman Pr., 1945. 8p 
Reprinted from Weekly Review 

An attack on the money-power and international finance and an 
advocacy of a fascist policy. ‘In order to build up our Home and 
Imperial markets it would be essential to secure national control of 
finance.’ 

452. — Britain’s graveyard: dangers of the Common Market B.M. 
London, League of Empire Loyalists, 1957. 14p 

The author sees Britain’s downfall if the government joins the Com¬ 
mon Market. 

453. — Common Market suicide 

Liss Forest, Candour Pub. Co., 1971.40p 

The leading article from four consecutive issues of Candour, all on 
the theme of the betrayal of Britain by its pro-Market politicians and a 
sinister conspiracy of the New York money-power with its Chatham 
House—P.E.P. subsidiary. 

454. — Empire or eclipse: grim realities of the mid-twentieth centurv 
N.L.S. 

London, Candour Pub. Co., [1966] 12p 
(Pub. for the League of Empire Loyalists) 

The text of a speech to the 2th annual general meeting of the 
League of Empire Loyalists on October 30 1965. ‘The Empire is the 
one certain structure which can and must prevent the British people 
from being bulldozed out of history’ to be replaced by the Dollar 
Empire or the Red Empire ‘and the great subterranean conspiracy 
which links them together.’ 

455. — Facing the abyss 

Liss Forest, Candour Pub. Co., 1976.118p 

Chesterton’s final work, the last two chapters completed from his 
manuscript. A four-page tribute by Aidan Mackey precedes the main 
text which diagnoses the disease in the body politic as liberalism, ‘a 
corrosive poison’. The present flight from nationhood exemplified in 
ti e shedding of imperial responsibilities is hastened by subversion in the 
universities, anarchy in the schools, sexologists, hippies, by condition¬ 
ing, and by the capitalist communist nexus. The last chapter reveals a 
plan for British survival. 
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456. — Learned Elders and the B.B.C. 

London, Britons Pub. Soc., 1961.24p 
Reprinted from Candour 

Chesterton does not accept the B.B.C.’s view of the Protocols of the 
Learned Elders of Zion as a forgery. ‘It is... impossible for any intelli¬ 
gent person, aware of what is happening in the world, to read or listen 
to the reading of the Protocols.. . without being astounded by their 
prophetic insight 

457. - The menace of the money-power: an analysis of world govern- 
men t by finance N. L .S. 

Bristol, Yeoman Pr., 1946.15p 
Reprinted from Blackfriars May—June 1946 

A pamphlet ‘relating the Final Act of Bretton Woods to the financial 
policy which led to the foundation and perversion of the U.S. Federal 
Reserve Board.’ A further attack on financiers and the money-power. 

458. — The menace of world government 

Willowdale, Ontario, National Federation of Christian Laymen, [1955?] 
There is a conspiracy of the Moscow—Wall Street axis to destroy the 
British Empire in order to achieve world government. The United 
Nations and NATO are merely tools of the international financiers. 

459. — The new unhappy lords: an exposure of power politics 
London, Candour Pub. Co., 1965. 224p 

2nd ed. pub. in 1967,3rd ed. in 1969,4th ed. in 1972 
American ed. pub. in Hawthorne, Ca. by Christian Book Club of 
America in i 967 

There is a world wide conspiracy of the money-power in which the 
Jews are involved actively. It all started with the setting up of the 
Federal Reserve Board in the U.S.A. in 1913 which ‘put the United 
States under the control of the big financial houses.’ 

460. — Not guilty: an account of the historic race relations trial at 
Lewes Assizes in March 1968', [ed. and] introduced by A.K. 

Chesterton 

London, <'andour Pub. Co., 1968. ii, 29p 

A report, sympathetic to the defendants, of a trial of five men 
accused of contravening the Race Relations Act by distributing copies 
of the Racial Preservation Society’s Southern News. 

461. — ‘The secret war on national sovereignty’, W.L. 

In Sovereignty, i ’arts i and 2. 

Bromley, Never Again Association, [1944] 
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(Information Booklets) 22p & 26p 

Opposition to what is seen as the deliberate attack on national 
sovereignty involved in close relations with the U.S.A., the gradual 
decline of the Empire, and the machinations of the money-power. 

462. — Sound the alarm: a warning to the British nations B.M. 
Croyden, Candour Pub. Co., 1954. 20p 

A warning from the leader of the League o Empire Loyalists about 
the dangers to British sovereignty presented by the contraction of the 
Empire, internationalism, and the money-power. 

463. — Stand by the Empire: a warning to the British nations B.M. 
Croyden, Candour Pub. Co., 1954. 21 p 

i Sound the alarm, 2) 

464. CLIFFORD, Frank 

Alternative to the Common Market: the Clifford Plan 
Seaford, Links Pubs., 1970.18p 

A plan by a former Deputy Chairman of the National Front involv¬ 
ing close collaboration between Australia, New Zealand, and Britain as 
an alternative to co-operation with Europe. 

465. CON1AM, Andrew 

The Common Market: why Britain must get out 
Croyden, National Front Policy Committee, [1974?] 38p 

A statement opposing Britain’s membership of the E.E.O. It is 
claimed that international financiers in their pursuit of world power 
stand to gain from abolishing national frontiers and the sovereignty of 
states. The alternative is closer involvement with the white Common¬ 
wealth. 

466. FOUNTAINE, Andrew 
‘Something rotten in the state of Britain’, 

Twentieth Century. Vol. 172. Spring 1963. pp 27—32 

This article is introduced as follows: ‘Mr. Andrew Fountains, a land- 
owner and retired naval of ficer is the president of the British National 
Party. Below ... Mr. Fountaine defines the institutions and individuals 
whom he finds inimical to the Great Britain visualized by his party. We 
publish this statement as a revealing anthology at first hand of some o: 
the more virulent of contemporary scapegoat fantasies.’ Mr. Fountaine 
is critical of international trends, of I.T.V. plays showing the virtues of 
multi-racialism, of U.N.O. and N.A.T.O., of the U.S.A. He concludes 
that ‘thus our place is in an association of European nations’, that, ! e 
Gaulle is incomparably the greatest man to appear in Europe since the 
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war’ and that ‘Bolshevism, of course, remains our ultimate enemy’. He 
goes on to declare that the ‘government is stared by political traitors’, 
that the ‘Prime Minister is a Communist without a party ticket’, that 
the church, scout movement, and Commons have a high proportion of 
homosexuals, that fraud and crime are rife. The remainder of the article 
is devoted to an expression of opinion opposed to the Welfare State, to 
modern art, and to coloured immigration. 

467. GREATER BRITAIN MOVEMENT I.R.R. 

Official programme 

London, Albion Pr., [1965] 8p 

The manifesto o the Greater Britain Movement, an of fshoot of the 
NSM, led by John Tyndall and Martin Webster. The Movement never 
had more than 138 members, according to Walker [see No. 428]. The 
programme declares: ‘For the protection of British blood, racial laws 
will be enacted forbidding marriage between Britons and non-Aryans. 
Medical measures will be taken to prevent procreation on the part of 
all those who have hereditary defects, either racial, mental, or physical.’ 
It earlier states: ‘we hold it to be the Jewish influence in politics and 
commerce, in morals and culture, that is perhaps more than any other 
single factor responsible for the organised filth and corruption that has 
infected the body o: our society. The removal of the Jews from Britain 
must be a cardinal aim of the new order.’ 

468. HAMM, Jeffrey W.L. 

Britain awake: challenge the old gang 
London, Author, [1947] 8p 

A pamphlet of the British League of Ex-Servicemen and Women set 
up in 1946 by Jef frey Hamm, ft later became the driving force in Sir 
Oswald’s Lfnion Movement. 

469. JORDAN, Colin 

Britain reborn: the policv of the National Socialist Movement 
London, N.S.M., [1962] 

‘The National Socialist Movement declares that the greatest treasure 
of the British people — the basis of their greatness in the past, and the 
only basis for it in the future — is their Aryan, predominantly Nordic 
blood; and that it is the first duty of the state to protect and improve 
this Island.’ 

470. — The coloured invasion N.L.S. 

London, Phoenix Pr., [1966] 4p 

A NSM pamphlet attacking coloured immigrants. The immigrants 
are not only inateiy inferior, but are responsible 'or the housing short- 
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age, create new slums, bring disease, racial mixture and vice, and 
exacerbate the crime wave. 

471. — Fraudulent conversion: the myth of Moscow's change of heart. 
B.M. 

London, Britons Pub. Soc., 1955.143p 

A reply to those who claim that the Soviet Union is pursuing an anti- 
Semitic policy and a declaration that, on the contrary, the Soviet Union 
was set up and is dominated by Jews. 

472. — ‘National Socialism: a philosophical appraisal’, 

National Socialist World. No. 1. Spring 1966. pp 5—7 

‘National Socialism ... is immensely more than a transitory political 
phenomenon. It is a historic tendency of rebirth, our age’s movement 
of renaissance, a movement revolutionary in scope and spirit, seeking no 
compromise with the present order ... ’ 

473. — White power for Britain L.S.E. 

Coventry, Author, [1971] 12p 

A pamphlet expressing hostility to coloured immigrants. 

474. NATIONAL FRONT B.M. 

Education for national survival 

Teddington, National Front Policy Dept., 1976. ! 3p Illus. 

A statement o NF education policy. 

475. — For a new Britain: the manifesto of the National Front L.S.E. 
Croyden, National Front, [1974] 26p 

The NF’s election manifesto. 

476. — Information report W.L. 

Croyden, National Front, 1975. 7p 

477. — Statement of policy W.L. 

Croyden, National Front, [1973] lp 

478. — Statement of policy 
Teddington, National Front, 1975. [4] p 

A brief fold-up statement of policy. 

479. NATIONAL SOCIALIST MOVEMENT B.M. 

Membership and activity 

No imprint, [196—] 3p 
Typescript 
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A primitively produced outline of NSM objectives and suggestions 
for activities, designed for internal use. 

480. NORTHERN LEAGUE FOR NORTH EUROPEAN FRIEND¬ 
SHIP AND COOPERATION W.L. 

Apartheid in South Africa 

London, Northern League, [195—?] 4p 

A pro-apartheid statement by the Northern League, a racialist neo- 
Nazi organisation. 

481. R( )SS,Sandra 
The nation wreckers 

Croyden, Britain First Pr., 1975. 23p 

An updated version of a series of articles which first appeared in 
Britain First between May and August 1975. ‘There does exist ... a 
concerted campaign to deny free speech to the cause ot British Racial 
Nationalism as expounded by the National Front.’ Those responsible, 
‘the anti-British conspirators’, include the Board of Deputies, AJEX, 
and Searchlight. ‘Behind the race laws’ identifies those responsible for 
the passing of race relations legislation. The Establishment is attempting 
to deny the Front the normal use of the constitutional road to power. 
Finally, the Zionist organization Heerut is said to have influence in 
Britain. 

482. ROW, Robert U.M. 

The colour question in Britain: causes and solutions 
London, Sanctuary Pr., 1959. 12p 
Reprinted from the European 

An extended exposition of the problems caused both to the immi¬ 
grants and to the host community by mass coloured immigration from 
the West Indies. 

483. SYMINGTON, Noel Howard B.M. 

Return to responsibility: a new concept of the case for Fascism in the 
post-war world 

Market Harborough, Earlibra, 1958. 85p 

‘This book is a restatement and development of political ideas which 
I have advocated and pursued for the past few years ... mine is a Fascist 
policy.’ The author, an associate of Mosley’s for some years, puts for¬ 
ward an independent fascist policy. ‘Democracy in decline’ suggests that 
‘all the false values that are destroying civilization date back to the 
1939 war.’ ‘Use first principle of Fascism is individual responsibility.’ 
The author discusses the limitations oi a democratic Parliament. Parlia¬ 
ment today is a mockery. Because it does not fight the real fight, it 
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puffs and blows in a sham fight of its own creation.’ The remedy is the 
Corporate State giving full employment, occupational representation, 
fiscal reform, an expenditure tax, and a ‘closed’ economy. In foreign 
policy ‘the long-term objective .. . must be to build up the Euro- 
African block.' In regard to the Jewish question: ‘we retain the Fascism 
and we offer the Jews the hand of friendship.’ The last chapters ‘Prob¬ 
lem of a young movement’, and ‘Some personal experiences’ discuss 
Mosley’s Union Movement of which the author lias personal experience. 
He discusses especially the domination of the movement by the Irish 
anti-Semitic elements. 

484. THOMSON, Alexander Raven W.L. 

Exports: the modem fallacy 

London, Raven Books, 1948. 8p 
(Political Studies No. 2) 

This contains a section headed Mosley and the Union Movement 
whicli declares: ‘One man in British politics has stood consistently for 
the development of imperial resources as a means of securing economic 
independence ‘or Britain . .. ’ There is also an exposition of the argu¬ 
ments for a European—African economic and political entity. 

485. — The syndical revolution W.L. 

London, Raven Books, 1948. 9p 
(Political Studies No. 1) 

No explicit mention of Mosley is made but the argument is for 
European Socialism as developed by the leader of the Union Movement. 

486. TYNDALL, John Hutchyns B.M. 

The authoritarian state 

London, National Socialist Movement, 1962. 23p 

A statement of the principles of a National Socialist authoritarian 
state by a leader of the NSM who broke away to form the Greater 
Britain Movement in 1964. 

487. — Beyond capitalism and socialism: an industrial policy for the 
modern age 

Teddington, National Front Policy Committee, [1976] 22p 

National Front industrial policy calls for the elimination of what is 
worst in private enterprise and socialism and a synthesis of what is best. 
British industry should be ‘home-market orientated’. The consequences 
of the international economic system are inflation, instability of mar¬ 
kets, the move away from self-sufficiency, the disaster of the Common 
Market. The remedy for Britain’s industrial troubles is more investment, 
the abolition of over-manning, the combatting of the ‘Red’ element, the 
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introduction of ‘real democracy’ in the trade unions, workers' partner¬ 
ship, firmer public control over banking policy, and a producers’ rather 
than a parasites’ economy. 

488. — Britain: world power or pauper state? 

Croyden, National Front Policy Committee, [197—?] 33p 

Proposals for rebuilding the Commonwealth through the ‘re¬ 
unification of the British world' as an alternative to the « ommon Mar¬ 
ket. 

489. — The case for economic nationalism 

Croyden, National Front Policy Committee, [1972] 14p 

An attack on iberal economics and a piea for an autarchic and pro¬ 
tectionist economic policy. 

490. — The economy: 15 questions answered 
Croyden, National f ront Policy Committee, [ 1973 j lOp 

The chairman of the NF answers questions on such topics as the dif¬ 
ferences between the Front and the right-wing Tories, banking policy, 
attitudes on protection and imports, regional aid, the Industrial 
Relations Act, Commonwealth trade preferences, and the Common 
Market. 

49 i. — Six principles of British nationalism ; 2nd ed. 

Croyden, Nationalist Pr., 1970. 34p 
First ed. pub. by Albion P. in 1966 

A statement of principles which forms the basis of NF policy. The 
pamphlet calls !or a 'governing party that can gain ascendancy in British 
politics of su ficient dimensions, and for a sufficient period of time to 
attend to the vital tasks uninterrupted until they have become part of 
the permanent pattern oi British life.’ There must be a new leadership 
to eradicate the ‘madness of liberalism and internationalism’. Britain 
must be a world power through a new White Commonwealth. A policy 
of economic nationalism is necessary to combat the machinations of 
international financiers. Racial separateness and compulsory repatriation 
of black immigrants will assist in preserving the British race. A new mass 
movement is necessary to unite the nation in a new synthesis of both 
sides of the political spectrum. There must be a ‘complete moral 
regeneration of the national life’. 

492. UNION MOVEMENT U.M. 

The coloured invasion 
London, Sanctuary Pr., 1958. 4p 

A pamphlet distributed at the time of the Notting Hill riots of 1958 
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advocating the restriction of immigration to students, guaranteed mar¬ 
kets for West Indian sugar, fruit and tobacco, and wide powers to 
deport immigrants convicted of offences. 

493. - None need starve: Union Movement agricultural council, August 

1952 

London, R.Row, 1952. 21 p 

Union Movement agricultural policy. 

494. — The policy of Union Movement and what membership means 

B.M. 

London, Union Movement, [n.d.] 4p 

495. — Slums and sweatshops U .M. 

London, Sanctuary Pr., [n.d.] 4p 

496. — A workers’ policy through syndicalism U.M. 

London, U.M., 1953. 12p 

O. WRITINGS OF SIR OSWALD MOSLEY 

497. ‘The Harrow Division’ [Letter] 

Harrow Observer. Oct. 14 1918. p 3 

A letter by ‘Omega’ in response to A.R. Chamberlayne’s o Sept. 20, 
attacking the Conservative Party caucus’s selection of wealthy candi¬ 
dates, an implicit attack on Mosley himself. Mosley declares: ‘the elec¬ 
torate will turn with relief from the last throes of these legal intrigues 
to the original and vigorous reconstruction programmes of the young 
soldiers who are appearing in every constituency’. 

498. ‘The Irish situation and Cuban independence’, 

Harrow Gazette. Oct. 15 1920. p 5 

An advocacy of a * ’uban-type solution for the Irish problem. The 
answer is not reprisal and counter-vioience but a separate Ulster, naval 
and military safeguards for Britain, a limited right of manoeuvre in 
foreign policy for Ireland, but a basically independent nation. 

499. ‘The enquiry and the answer’ [Correspondence] 

Harrow Gazette. Nov. 12 1920. p 5 

Crank A. Maisey questions Mosley’s change of seat in the House of 
Commons. Mosley replies: ‘On specific issues I shall continue to adopt 
a free and independent attitude’ although still basically loyal to the 
Conservative Party. 
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500. [Letter I 

Harrow Observer & Gazette. Sept. 29 1922. p 5 

Reply by A.K. Carlyon, Oct. 13 1922. On the rupture between the 
Council of the Harrow Division National Unionist Association and 
Mosley. Mosley claims the support of most members of the Association 
in his independent stance. 

501. ‘Will the ape and tiger ever die?’. 

In STELL1NG (Carl David), ed. 

Yea and Nay : a series of lectures and counter-lectures given at the 
London School of Economics, etc. 

London/New York. Brentano’s, i 923. pp 147—177 

Mosley contributes to a series of discussions held at the L.S.E. in 
1923 in lecture 8 of this volume. He debates with the Duke of 
Northumberland whether the fighting instincts of man can be effectually 
and permanently curbed, lienee the title, a quotation from Tennyson’s 
In Memoriam. Mosley is t or the elimination of the combative instincts 
through adequate machinery to settle international disputes as opposed 
to the I >uke’s arguments against the League of Nations. 

502. Revolution by reason: an account of the Birmingham proposals, 
together with an analysis of the financial policy of the present govern¬ 
ment which has led to their great attack upon wages B.M. 

Birmingham, Borough Labour Party, [1925] 29p 

‘This pamphlet is 'ounded upon a speech delivered by the author to 
the I.L.P. Summer School at Easton Lodge, August 11th 925.’ A com¬ 
prehensive exposition of Mosley’s financial proposals based on govern¬ 
ment control of credit and the creation of enough purchasing power in 
the economy to cure unemployment. According to Cross [see No. 7] 
this is ‘basically the economic policy which Mosley was to advocate as a 
Fascist’, and according to Chesterton [see No. 678] ‘the steady 
evolution of his mind towards forms of corporate control is revealed in 
[these] proposals'. The proposals recognize the corollaries of such a 
policy ie. concentration of the home market, the abandonment of much 
of Britain’s international trade, and state control to prevent galloping 
inilation caused by extra money being injected into the economy. 

503. ‘Socialism and the banks’ [Letters] 

Times. Apr. 20 and 28 1925. p 10 

A correspondence with R.H. Brand, who wrote on Apr. 17 and Apr. 
22 on the problem of increasing purchasing power while avoiding 
inflation. The urgent priority is to employ machinery and men now 
idle in the production of necessities. 
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504. ‘Labour and the banks’ [Letter] 

The Times. Nov. 3 1925. p 12 

On Labour’s banking and credit policies. 

505. Titled Socialists: that absurd question’, 

Daily Herald. Apr. 12 1926. p 4 

‘Titles are the least important things in the modern world.’ This is 
Mosley’s reponse to criticism of his upper class origins and his wealth. 
The capitalists would like wealthy Labour supporters to give their 
money to charity in order to weaken the Labour movement. 

506. ‘Lessons of the great strike: what it has achieved’, 

Town Crier (Birmingham). June 4 1926. p 1,3 

The demand for an election should have been pressed by the whole 
Labour movement after the General Strike. The Tories cannot be 
trusted because they did not carry out their promises that (a) mining 
lockout notices would be suspended (b) that the subsidy would be 
continued to enable the old rates of wages to be paid while negotiations 
carried on. ‘No achievement is beyond the workers if they stand united’. 

507. ‘The government defies the constitution: demand a general 
election’. 

New Leader (London). Vol. 14. Nov. 12 1926. p 9 

An attack on the Conservative government’s threat to introduce 
legislation to destroy the present legal rights of the Trade Unions. 

508. ‘Labour and men of means’ [Letter] 

The Times. Jan. 1 1927. p 11 

An answer to Mr. Blundell, M.P., who accused Mosley of posturing 
as one of the horny-handed. 

509. ‘The Labour party’s financial policy: the l.L.P. resolutions for 
Blackpool’, 

Socialist Review. Sept. 1927. pp 18—35 

‘The ! inancial policy which the ILP will lay before the movement at 
the Annual Conference of the Labour Party.’ The first resolution deals 
with the rival merits of devoting the proceeds of taxation to social 
services or to sinking fund and Mosley argues that ‘for economic as well 
as political and social reasons we should now choose an increase in social 
services, and consequently in working-class purchasing power, in pref¬ 
erence to an increase in investment... ’ The second resolution involves 
an attack on Conservative deflationary policies which have led to 
unemployment and the reduction ot wages. Mosley advocates an expan¬ 
sion of credit to stimulate the home market. ‘Our problem is by 
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monetary policy to evoke the full potential production of present 
industry.’ 

510. ‘End capitalist finance: the Blackpool issue’, 

New Leader (London). Vol. 15. Sept. 3( 1927. p 11 

‘With the instrument of credit we seek to enlarge the home market 
and bring together willing hands and idle machines in the greatest 
aggregate production this country has ever known’. 

511. [Mosley-Dalton correspondence) 

New Leader (London). Vol. 15. Oct. 14 and Oct. 28 1927. pp 6, 2 
A correspondence involving Hugh Dalton and Barbara Wootton as 
well as Mosley. Dalton and Wootton write in the Oct. 7 issue; Dalton 
replies on Oct. 21. The issue that divides them is the problem of 
taxation, income tax in particular. 

512. ‘A Christmas message: Tom Oswald Mos ey M.P.’ 

Town Crier (Birmingham). Dec. 23 1927. p 1 

i he present Parliament has been the worst the author has experi¬ 
enced. The main problems of unemployment, wages, rents, suffering, 
squalor, the threat of war, all send Parliament to sleep. 'We turn away 
to face the mission of modern man; a mission of action in a vital and 
dynamic age.’ 

513. ‘When is a landowner a benefactor?’, 

Mr. Oswald Mosley’s reply. [Letter] 

Morning Post . July 17 1928. p 6 

A reply to the Post's comment on the visit of a number o socialists 
to Mosley’s ‘Sabine Farm’. 'Can anyone pretend that private landlordism 
is today successful in preserving the countryside . . . today the Feudal 
tradition and its adherents are broken as a political power.' The choice 
before the landed class is either to 'serve the new world or be i unkeys 
of the bourgeoisie’. 

514. ‘Labour’s plan for housing and health’, 

Daily Herald. July 25 1928. p 7 

'The crux oi the present situation is that the poorer paid workers 
cannot pay the rents of even the cheapest houses now being built.’ On 
health matters, care of the mother and the child must include the 
introduction of children’s allowances. 

515. Sir Oswald Mosley M.P. replies to Mr. Baldwin on industrial prob¬ 
lems and the socialists B.M. 

London, I.L.P. Pub. Dept., [ 1929] 8p 
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A general statement of Socialist industrial policy. ‘We Socialists 
believe in the active intervention o the State for the salvaging of indus¬ 
try . .. We challenge the religion of inertia which is the Conservatives’ 
contribution to the greatest problem that has ever confronted states¬ 
manship.’ ‘In such an age we summon all classes to a united ef fort o 1 
the whole nation in the war against poverty.’ 

516. ‘We Socialists and our creed’, 

Daily Express. Feb. 19 1929. p 10 
A shortened version of the above 

‘Every major question of modern politics is an industrial problem. 
We challenge the religion of inertia which is the Conservative contri¬ 
bution to the greatest problem that has ever confronted statesmanship.’ 
Rationalization of industry demands nationalization. ‘For better or 
worse we live in an age of action and of great events. It is an age which 
demands an iron realism ... we summon all classes in a united effort of 
the whole nation in the war against poverty.’ 

517. ‘Mr. Lloyd George and unemployment’. 

Labour Magazine. Vol. 7. Apr. 1929. pp 556—60 

An attack on the Liberal plan for unemployment. ‘While in power 
Mr. Lloyd George adopted the same position of lethargy, impatience, 
and unreasoning optimism for which he now denounces Mr. Baldwin.’ 

518. ‘Repudiation of debt’ [Letter] 

The Times. Apr. 24 1929. p 12 

Mosley denies Sir Herbert Samuel’s assertion that lie should have 
dissociated himself from Kirkwood’s remarks that he would repudiate 
the national debt. 

519. ‘From Tory to Labour’, 

Labour Magazine. Vol. 8. May ! ^29. pp 6—8 

Mosley gives his reasons for joining the Labour Party. ‘Why is the 
transfer of loyalty from Tory to Labour sooner or later inevitable for 
any thinking or feeling man or woman?’ Much light is shed on his 
thinking in the Conservative party and the transitional period before 
joining Labour ‘without a doubt or hesitation’. His view of Labour ‘as 
a great instrument forged in the agony of the working class’ emerges. 

520. I he best results in the country: Birmingham begins a new era’, 
Town Crier 1 Birmingham). June 7 1929. p 4 

On the successes in the recent election. 
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521. ‘Who is unfit to govern?’, 

Daily Herald. July 23 1929. p 4 

‘Sir Oswald Mosley shatters the carefully fostered Tory—Liberal lie 
that Labour is unfit to take charge of the administrative affairs of the 
nation’. 


522. ‘The government’s employment scheme: how local authorities can 
obtain assistance'. 

Labour Magazine. Vol. 8. Jan. 1'- >0. pp 387—9 

Advice on the Labour plan for financial assistance and facilities to 
local authorities for the promotion of unemployment schemes’. 

523. ‘What I am fighting for’, 

Sunday Express. May 25 1930. p 4 

Written after his resignation as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
All problems that count except for foreign policy are industrial prob- 
lerfis. The nature and magnitude of the problem have not yet been 
realised; the measures advanced are not yet adequate to meet the situ¬ 
ation. The real problem is a result of the generation gap between the 
pre-war and post-war minds. 

524. ‘Mosley’s plans to meet unemployment: the case for a big national 
policy: rationalisation, the export trade and the home market’, 

Forward. Vol. 24. June 7 1930. pp 3,7, 10 

A reprint of Mosley’s unemployment speech in the House of Com¬ 
mons May 28 I ‘ 30. 

525. ‘Plans to deal with unemployment: a retort to the critics: election 
pledges should be made good’, 

Forward. Vol. 24. June 21 1930. p 8 

An answer to J.P. Duncan’s article in Forward June 7 1930 p 9 in 
which he describes Mosley’s plans or unemployment relief as ‘too 
vague to entitle them to be taken seriously’. 

526. ‘Towards a new policy: the government moves', 

Forward. Vol. 24. July 5 1930. pp 8—9 

A reply to J.P. Duncan’s article of June 28 1930, p 4 which defends 
the government’s record on unemployment and attacks Mosley’s alterna¬ 
tive plans. 


527. Why we left the old parties L.P. 

London, New l*arty, [1931 ] 12p 
( New Party Broadcasts No. 2) 

This includes Sir Oswald’s statement announcing the formation o 
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tine New Party with letters of resignation addressed to the Prime Minis¬ 
ter from John Strachey, Robert Forgan and Lady Cynthia Mosley. There 
are also letters by Oliver Baldwin and W.E.D. Allen. 

528. ‘A new national policy’, 

Weekend Review. Vol. 24. Jan. 24 1931. pp 103—4 
Weekend Review. Vol. 24. Jan. 31 1931. pp 137—8 
Also abridged in Living Age. Mar. 1931. pp 16—21 

Two articles stating Sir Oswald’s case as detailed in the Mosley 
Memorandum. The second is subtitled a ‘reply to criticism’. An attack 
on the belief by ‘the leaders of political thought that the pre-war basis 
of British trade . .. can be restored to the point where such trade will 
absorb over 2,000.000 unemployed’. The alternative is a ‘new philos¬ 
ophy, the broad basis of which can ... be explained, but the details of 
which, like all dynamic forces, must be kept Flexible and adaptable to 
the realities of whatever situation it confronts’. The ‘reply to criticism’ 
goes into more economic detail but the message is the same: ‘the 
soothing words and the systems of paper must give place to an iron 
reality which cuts through tradition and obstruction by pragmatic 
method but undeviating principle.’ The groping towards a new move¬ 
ment can be detected in such phrases as ‘a new psychology’, ‘new 
approach’, ‘new idea of Government’, ‘renascent and resurgent Britain’. 

529. The Greater Britain 
London, B.U.F., 1932. 160p Ulus. 

Two further eds., both described as new edition pub. by B.U.F. in 1934 
Further ed. pub. by Greater Britain Pubs, in 1939 
Reprinted by Gordon Pr. 

T lie object of this book is to prove, by analysis of the present situ¬ 
ation and by constructive policy that the necessity for fundamental 
change exists’. Mosley’s first book of the fascist period contains the 
basic exposition of BUF policy, based mainly on the reorganisation of 
industrial and commercial life into twenty-four corporations including 
representatives of employers, workers, and government. The basic argu¬ 
ment is that economic depression and unemployment is the result of 
productive capacity having outstripped demand. Through government 
action demand can be adjusted by raising wages. However, this cannot 
be done by increasing Britain’s share of the export trade. The answer 
must be an autarchic economy based on Protection. Book i discusses 
the general philosophy of British fascism and the Corporate State. 
Chapters are devoted to fascist foreign policy and the Empire. 

530. ‘II I'ascismo come fattore di pace universale’, 

Gerarchia. Vol. 12. 1932. pp 861—5 




An account of Mosley’s attempt to adapt fascism to the character 
and institutions of an ‘insular people’. British fascism is a reaction 
against the post-war democratic regime just as Cromwell’s ‘revolutionary 
movement organised for action’ reacted against the ‘soft and indolent’ 
England of the early Stuarts. The ‘iron realism of universal fascism’ is a 
guarantee of universal peace as opposed to the sentimentalism oi inter¬ 
national socialism. 

531. ‘Old parties or new?’, 

Political Quarterly. Vol. 3. 1932. pp 27—32 

A very significant article in Mosley’s political development, written 
as he was turning towards fascism. ‘The future of the parties depends 
on the future of the present crisis ... The view that we cannot muddle 
through this time is now being adopted by an increasing number ot 
people ... If normality returns new parties, new types and new forces 
will have no opportunity whatsoever.’ The search for a new type ot 
movement is frequently expressed: ‘we believe it to be our duty to 
organise to meet such a crisis and to develop a completely new kind of 
movement... those who accompany us have deliberately turned their 
backs on the old world and on the old political system’. There is an 
ominous threat in the statement ‘the parties of the old world whose 
organisation rests on womens’ buns and tea fights will not put up ilve 
minutes resistance against the new and modern reality’. The conversion 
to fascism then becomes clear. ‘The vast conception o the Corporate 
State will arise to defeat the ideology of Communism’ and the struggles 
that lie ahead are recognised: ‘any movement which succeeds in this 
country must be indigenous and peculiar to the British mind and nature 
... we of the modern movement wil be dismissed as fanatics and as 
romantics.’ 

532. ‘Fascism means team work — and freedom to live’, 

Daily Mail. Feb. 1 1932. p 10 

Fascism has lifted Italy from the dust and made her a great nation. 

It is a ‘revolutionary movement of restless and dynamic progress which 
has not only brought order out of chaos but has carried vast reforms 
for the material benefit of the working class and of the nation as a 
whole ... It is as remote from a stand-pat Conservatism as it is remote 
from the woolly-headed socialism or the destructive communism which 
it overthrew’. Fascism challenges both right and left and will produce a 
‘new type ot man who differs from the politicians ot the old world as 
a man from another planet’. 

533. Fascism explained: 10 points of Fascist policy I ,.U.L. 

London, B.U.F., [1933] 9p 
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A pamphlet similar to The Greater Britain [see No. 529] and Fascism 
in Britain [see No. 535]. It begins with a call to patriotism and revol¬ 
ution, goes on to discuss fascist discipline and organisation, then suggests 
the economic problems to be solved by the Corporate State. The last 
section ‘Leadership-parliament-liberty’ is Mosley’s apologia for dictator¬ 
ship and the restriction of Parliament. 

534. British Union Policy: 10 points L.P. 

London, B.U.F. Trust Ltd., [1933?] 4p 

A shortened version of Fascism explained [see No. 533]. 

535. Fascism in Britain W.L. 

London, B.U.F. Pubs., [1933] lip 

‘A brief statement of the principles of Fascism in Great Britain’. This 
pamphlet covers the same ground as The Greater Britain [see No. 529] 
but more succinctly. The headings are: ‘Fascism in Britain’, ‘the causes 
of the breakdown’, ‘the Fascist remedy’, ‘building the home market’, 

‘the export trade’, ‘the Empire’, ‘Fascism and world peace’, ‘the old 
parties’, ‘Parliament and revolution’, ‘the organization of Fascism’, ‘the 
brotherhood of Fascism’, ‘the new faith’. 

536. ‘Le ripercussioni del patto a quattro in Inghilterra’ 

Gerarchia. Vol. 13. 1933. pp 462—5 

The effect of the four-power pact [which eventually came to 
naught] on British public opinion has been to remove doubt about the 
pacific intentions of fascism. Fascism is different from pre-war 
Imperialism: it indicates a new and more realistic method for the con¬ 
solidation of European peace. 

537. ‘Sir Oswald Mosley in Manchester: the Free Trade Hall meeting’ 
[Letter] 

Manchester Guardian. Mar. 15 1933. p 18 

A response to the Guardian's support for police action when they 
entered Mosley’s Free Trade Hall meeting of March 12. 

538. ‘Does England need Fascism? Yes, by Sir Oswald Mosley’, 

Listener. Vol. 9. Mar. 22 1933. pp 433—5 

Broadcast of March 15 

A general statement of British fascist policy and philosophy. 

Fascism comes to each great country as the hour of crisis approaches.’ 
Much of the article is designed to reassure a wider audience than usual 
of the falsity o: the bogey image of British fascism. ‘Violent struggle 
from which arises dictatorship, the suppression of free speech and of 
newspapers, the imprisonment of opponents, having nothing to do 
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with fascism’. See Megan Lloyd George’s reply on p 461. 

539. ‘Fascism: it’s here to stay’, 

Sunday Chronicle. July 23 1933. p 10 

One of a pair of articles; the other is by John Strachey opposing 
fascism. ‘The paiii from Socialism to Fascism is the path that is fol¬ 
lowed by every dynamic spirit of the age.’ Without exception the 
leaders of European fascism come from the left. The weakness of social 
democracy is inherent in its whole structure. ‘Socialism in every nation 
had to be tried and found wanting before Fascism could be born ... 
Fascism has answered a flabby theory with an iron act’. 

540. ‘Fascism is not anti-Semitic’, 

Jewish Economic Forum. Vol. 1. July 28 1933. p 3 

Attacks on Jews are strictly forbidden. Fascism is a thoroughly 
British movement which believes in religious and racial tolerance. 

541. Fascist policy on agriculture W.L. 

London, B.U.F. Pubs., 1933. Ip 

Reprinted from The Blackshirt. Oct. 2 1933. 

542. Blackshirt policy: a brief statement of the policy of the British 
Union of Fascists, etc. B.M. 

London, B.U.F. Pubs., [1934] 75p 
Reprinted from Fascist Week 

This publication covers much of the same ground as The Greater 
Britain [see No. 529]. The opening chapters deal with the purpose, 
philosophy, and spirit of the BUF while the remainder is concerned 
with details of policy towards unemployment, the economic problem, 
‘insulated empire and the export trade’, ‘work plans and slum clearance’, 
the position of women, agriculture, ‘the immense majesty of Fascist 
peace’, ‘the betrayal of India’, ‘Fascism as a system of government’. The 
final chapter ‘vigil before battle’ is an appeal for the utmost action on 
the part of every Blackshirt. 

543. ‘Why we wear the Black Shirt’, 

Sunday Dispatch. Jan. 21 1934. p 11 

‘Fascists wear the Blackshirt because it is the symbol of their faith’. 

An outward symbol is required by a new movement which aims at the 
creation of a new civilisation. The wearing of the Blackshirt breaks 
down all barriers of class and is ‘essential to resist organised red violence’. 

544. ‘What we stand for’, 

Daily Mail. Jan. 29 1934. p 10 
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Mosley claims to have restored free speech in Britain, denies religious 
or racial persecution, outlines his ideas on an enlarged air force and on 
the Corporate State and proclaims the need 'or a government with the 
will and power to act. 

545. ‘Our policy: Britain first: that is the Blackshirt watchword’, 
Saturday Review. Vol. 157. Feb. 10 1934. pp 154—5 

‘It is time ... that Britain ceased to apologize and began again to 
govern. Blackshirts alone challenge the whole policy [of the govern¬ 
ment towards India] ... we stand for strong British Government to 
maintain law and order and to achieve economic progress combined 
with a system to secure Indian co-operation and representation which 
rests on the traditional basis of Indian life — the village Panchayat’. An 
article designed to appeal to the patriotic readers of the Saturday 
Review especially in regard to India. ‘It is the determination of Black¬ 
shirts to exclude foreign goods which can be manufactured here ... 
Blackshirt policy alone cleans up the whole mess of Internationalism 
and surrender with the clear-cut policy of “Britain First” .. . ’. 

546. ‘The Blackshirt leader replies to his critics’, 

Daily Mail. Mar. 23 1934. p 14 

A reply to the anti-fascist backlash. Those opposed to the BUF are 
called the ‘Jelly Front’. Those who criticise the use of uniforms and the 
disorderly meetings are told that the first is a response to, and the sec¬ 
ond a consequence of‘Red’ terrorism. 

547. ‘Our policy’, 

Living Age. Vol. 346. Apr. 1934. pp 114—16 

548. ‘Economic nationalism and world peace’, 

Age of Plenty. Vol. 2. [Apr./June] 1934. pp 7, 9 
Reprinted from Fascist Week 

‘With cold realism Fascists will remove the economic causes of war 
and will construct ... the immense majesty of Fascist peace’. National 
self-sufficiency tends to peace. To eliminate the struggle for markets of 
the present international system is to move towards peace. The name of 
Keynes is invoked. 

549. ‘Lord Rothermere and Sir Oswald Mosley: aims and methods of 
Blackshirts; divergence of ideas’ [Correspondence] 

Daily Mail. July 19 1934. pp 11 — 12 

An exchange of letters between Mosley and Rothermere who had 
earlier supported the Blackshirts. Mosley refuses to abandon the word 
fascist or to admit Jews to membership; he confirms his belief in the 
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Corporate State and argues for the modernisation not the abolition o* 
Parliament. 

550. [Letter] 

The Times. July 20 1934. p 15 

On Mosley’s advocacy of the exclusion o foreign meat although he 
explains that this would be applied gradually and that the Dominions 
would not be subsumed under the term foreign. He claims that farmers 
are turning to a policy which affirms the principle of excluding foreign 
products which can be produced in Britain. 

551. ‘Production power, purchasing power, and prices’, 

Age of plenty. Vol. 2. July/Sept. 1934. pp 12—14 

Extracts from the 1934 rev. ed. of The Greater Britain [see No. 529]. 

552. ‘British Union of Fascists’ [with a reply by Lord Rothermere] 
Saturday Review. Vol. 157. Aug. 11 1934. p 944 

Correspondence between Mosley and Rothermere in which Mosley 
gives a short resumd of BUF policy rejecting Rothermere's proposals 
for revision of certain policies of the Blackshirts. Rothermere replies 
that he has misgivings about anti-Semitism, the Corporate State, and 
the use of the term ‘fascist’. 

553. ‘The new economics and the old’. 

Age of Plenty. Vol. 2. Oct./Dec. 1934. pp 9—12 

‘Nothing but the rationalized state can hope to overcome the prob¬ 
lem created by rationalized industry’. There has been a ‘sensational 
advance in science, technique and productive potentiality’ but the 
‘power to produce has far outstripped the mechanism of distribution.’ 

554. ‘Judentum gegen Faschismus’, 

Welt front (Berlin). Vol. 1. 1935. pp 42-9 

555. ‘The philosophy of Fascism’, 

Fascist Quarterly. Vol. 1. Jan. 1935. pp 35—46 

A reprint of a lecture given to the English Speaking Union on March 
22 1933 giving his views on the philosophy ot fascism especially in 
relation to Italy rom which he had shortly returned. 

556. ‘The Corporate State’, 

Age of Plenty. Vol. 2. Jan./March 1935. pp 5—7 
An outline of the Corporate State. 
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557. ‘The Blackshirts are marching on’. 

Daily Mail March 4 1935. p 12 

‘The beginning of 1935 marks a great new development in our organ¬ 
isation and method. Blackshirt organisation is now divided 'rom political 
organisation’. Mosley extols the leadership principle which he contrasts 
with the ‘blether and indecision of democratic committees’. New forms 
and methods are required in Britain; the spirit of the twentieth rather 
than the nineteenth century. 

558. Fascism: 100 questions asked and answered U.L.L. 

London, B.U.f'. Pubs., 1936. 61p 

(Fascist Shilling Library. Vol. 1') 

The question-answer technique is used to expound the whole gamut 
of BIL policies. 

559. ‘Forward in Fascism’, 

Fascist Quarterly . Vol. 2. Jan. 1936. pp 30—33 

A general appeal to all BIJF supporters for all-out effort and an 
account of fascist progress. 

560. ‘The world alternative’, 

Fascist Quarterly. Vol. 2. July 1936. pp 377—95 

A call ’or a “European synthesis within the universalism of Fascism 
and National Socialism’. ‘The purpose of this article is to examine the 
causes underlying the decline and collapse of the Financial-Democratic 
system of Europe to advance a constructive alternative in terms o the 
20th century and the modern movement’. 

561. ‘Das grosse Entweder Oder: der europaische Synthese innerhalb der 
universalistischen Bestrebungen der Faschismus und Nationalsozialismus’ 

Geopolitik. Vol. 13. Sept. 1936. pp 565—82 

An offprint of this translation of The world alternative [see No. 560J 
is in the W.L. 

562. i Interview] 

Berliner Lokal Anzeiger. Nov. 24 1936. p 1 

In which Mosley advocates the return of Germany’s former colonies. 
On the Public Order Bill he says: ‘The British government has lost its 
opportunity. Two years ago this measure might have dealt our Move¬ 
ment a mortal blow, but now the uniform is only a symbol and very few 
f ascists wear a black shirt’. Anti-Semitism is widespread among the 
British people. 
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563. British Union for British race: 10 points of Fascist and National 
Socialist policy B .M. 

London, B.U.F. Pubs., [1937] * . ,, * tff* 

A shorter version of Fascism explained [see No. 533]. 

564. Education not conscription: a real national militia L.P. 

London, Sanctuary Pr., 1938. 4p 

Reprinted from Action, Oct. 15 1938 

i lie educational proposals of the Bl calling for an extension of all 
education to the age of 18, the last three years of which would combine 
physical training and manual labour with a general education. A volun¬ 
teer national militia for defence is suggested. 

565. ‘Jews and Fascism’, W.L. 

In The Jews 

London, Query Pubs., [1938] 98p 

(Query Books No. 2) ^ 

Jews who have placed the interests of Jewry before those of Britain 
must leave these shores’. The book also contains contributions by G.R. 
Young and Lord Londonderry. 

566. Taxation and the people N.L.S. 

London, Abbey Supplies, [1938?] 8p 

Cover title adds ‘the position of the British Taxpayer examined’ 

‘A popular reprint of two powerful articles on an important subject’. 
BUF advertisement. 

567. Tomorrow we live B.M. 

London, Greater Britain Pubs., 1938.72p 
(A Greater Britain Publication) 

Cover title adds ‘Mosley’s Tomorrow we live: British Union policy.’ The 
2nd and 3rd eds. pub. in 1938. The 4th—6th eds. pub. in 1939. The 7th 
and 8th eds. pub. in 1946 by Mosley Pubs., and bound with My answer 
pp 50—123 [see No. 571]. Reprinted by Gordon Pr. 

A comprehensive summary of BUF policy o; 1938 to the outbreak 
of war. It covers the same ground as the earlier Mosley publications with 
some different emphases eg.. Chapter 5: ‘The people’s state: a classless 
system’. Democratic government is criticized and the BUF system pro¬ 
pounded. Economic affairs are discussed in the same manner. ‘Tire 
Jewish question’ and British foreign policy receive a chapter each. Die 
book ends: ‘In divine purpose the spirit of man rises above and beyond 
the welter of chaos and materialism to the conquest of a civilization 
that shall be the sum and the glory of the travail of the ages. In that 
high late tomorrow we live’. 
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568. Mosley s message to British Union members and supporters 
London, B.U.F.Pubs., [1939] lp 

An appeal for co-operation with the authorities during the war with 
Germany. British Union members are urged not to hinder the war effort 
despite the Movement’s policy of peace and a negotiated settlement. 

5 69. Our peace policy W .L. 

London, B.U.F. Pubs., 1939. lp 
Reprinted from Action, Sept. 19 1939 

A plea for an urgent negotiated peace with Germany with the British 
Empire kept intact. 

570. The British peace: how to get it W.L. 

London, B.U.F. Pubs., [1940] lip 

Mosley’s policy for peace with Germany. He claims that the war is 
unnecessary and that a negotiated peace can be arranged by the BUF. 

571. My answer B.M. 

Ramsbury, Mosley Pubs., 1946. 123p 

Includes the 7th ed. of Tomorrow we live pp 50—123 [see No. 567]. 
The 2nd ed. 1946 includes the 8th ed. ot Tomorrow we live 

‘My motive in writing this book is the feeling that a man should 
bring to public judgement what he has said in the past before he speaks 
again ... ’. It is a defence of pre-war policy. Mosley indicts the Home 
Secretary for his detention under Defence Regulation 18B and argues, 
using quotations from his own speeches, articles in Action, and a state¬ 
ment written in prison that he opposed the war for the sake of both 
Britain’s and Europe’s future. 

572. ‘British Fascists’ funds’ [Letter] 

Spectator. Vol. 176. June 28 1946. p 662 

A letter in answer to the comments on the Mussolini subsidy alle¬ 
gations isee No. 171 ]. ‘So far as I can observe no other journal in the 
country has commented to the effect that my denial was untrue in the 
matter of the recent government allegation concerning funds in the 
years 1934 and 1935’. He refers readers to his new book My Answer 
[see No. 571 ] for a fuller explanation. 

573. The alternative B.M. 

Ramsbury, Mosley Pubs., 1947. 313p 

German ed. pub. by Mosley Pubs, in 1949 called Die Alternative, xvi, 
368p. A rev. ed. pub. by Mosley Pubs, in 1950 as Die europaische 
Revolution. 206p 
Reprinted by Gordon Pr. 
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The policy advocated was virtually that adopted by the Union Move¬ 
ment on its ormation in 948. The first section ‘analysis of failure’ dis¬ 
cusses the failure of Britain and Europe’ and the ‘failure of Germany’. 
The second section ‘construction of achievement’ describes Mosley’s 
proposals to counteract this failure of democratic policy in Europe. 
They involve the Union of Europe, the development of Africa and its 
exploitation by a united Europe, independence of the U.S.A., oppo¬ 
sition to the menace of communism, and a more authoritarian structure 
of government. 

574. The menace of Russian Communism: the necessity to prevent its 
developing and using the atom bomb for world conquest B.M. 
Ramsbury, Mosley Pubs., [1947] 7p 
Reprinted from Mosley Newsletter 

An anti-communist pamphlet. ‘To meet that danger [Communism] 
every other consideration should be set aside, whether it be an issue of 
domestic or foreign policy’. Union of Europe is seen as the way to 
oppose communism. 

515. Mosley: what they say, what they said, what he is B.M. 

London, Raven Books, 1947.48p 

A collection involving quotations from newspapers, periodicals, 
speeches, and books showing ‘what they say about Mosley now and 
why, what prominent people and Press said about Mosley previously, 
what Mosley is as shown by brie ' extracts from his speeches and 
writings before the war.’ 

576. Mosley writes on East London meetings U.M. 

Ramsbury, Mosley Pubs., [1947] 4p 

Mosley answers questions sent to him by the News Chronicle most 
of which deal with his relationship to the recent East London activities 
of the British League of Ex-Servicemen. 

577. Mosley’s speech U.M. 

Ramsbury, Mosley Pubs., [1947] 4p 

A speech given at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon St., London, on 
Nov. 15 1947 in which Mosley spoke on politics 'or the first time since 
the war. 

578. A policy for Britain: the way out from England on the dole B.M. 
Ramsbury, Mosley Pubs., [1947] 20p 

‘A series o articles reproduced from recent issues of the Mosley News- 
letter .’ 

A statement of Mosley’s policy in 1947 with sections on ‘the state of 
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Britain: England on the dole’, ‘the way out: Africa the key’, ‘the great 
breakdown: new method wanted’, ‘the Palestine problem’, ‘an economic 
policy’. There is some veiled anti-Semitism: ‘it is beginning to occur 
even to the most guJible that it is just possible that some Jews may be 
aggressors as well as victims.’ 

579. Union of Europe: extension of patriotism: idea of kinship B.M. 
Ramsbury, Mosley Pubs., [1947] 4p 

Reprinted from Mosley Newsletter 

A pamphlet advocating the union of Europe as an extension of 
patriotism based on the idea of kinship. A shortened version in the form 
of a broadsheet entitled ‘Deutsches Flugblatt’ was distributed in 
Germany in 1947 thus provoking questions in the House of < ommons. 

580. Europe a nation: Mosley's speech in East London U.M. 

16th October 1948 on the election of a European Assembly 
Ramsbury, Sanctuary Pr., [1948] 4p 

581. Free speech in Union U.M. 

Ramsbury, Union Movement, 1948. 4p 
Reprinted from Mosley Newsletter 

On political liberty and freedom of speech in the event of a Union 
Movement government. 

582. Germany: the key to Europe U.M. 

Ramsbury, Sanctuary Pr., [1948] 1 lp 
Reprinted from Union 

583. Ireland’s right to unite: when entering European Union U.M. 
London, Sanctuary Pr., 1948. 4p 

2nd ed. pub. in 1957 

584. Objects of Union Movement U.M. 

Ramsbury. Mosley Pubs., [1948] 4p 

I en points of UM policy. 

585. A frica: the source of European recovery U .M. 

Ramsbury, Sanctuary Pr., [1949] 8p 

586. An answer to Labour: feet on the ground or heads in the sand 
U.M. 

Ramsbury, Sanctuary Pr., [1949] 12p 
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587. The coming crisis: what will ‘they ’do U.M. 

London, Sanctuary Pr., [1949 j 8p 

Reprinted from Union , June 18 1949 

‘They’, the old parties, indulge in sham battles while the financiers 
govern. As crisis is inevitable, it is the duty of the Union Movement to 
ensure that a constructive alternative is always before the people. 

588. Europe a nation: A frica: Empire of Europe: text of Mosley’s 
speech at Kensington Town Hall on 18th October 1949 U.M. 
Ramsbury, Mosley Pubs., 1949.1 lp 

589. Germany and Russia U .M. 

Ramsbury, Sanctuary Pr., [1949] 8p 

A demand for German unity in a European Union. Russia should be 
sent an ultimatum on two points (a) to force her to submit to inspec¬ 
tion to prevent her making the atomic bomb and (b > to insist on her 
withdrawal from Eastern Europe. 

590. [Introduction to] Goethe's Faust . . . ; tr. in the original metres by 
Bayard Taylor 

London, Euphorion Books, 1949. 361p 

An edition of Goethe’s Faust published by Mosley’s own publishing 
house and containing an introduction by himself. The Faustian riddle 
was critical in Mosley’s thought at this time involving the reconciliation 
of opposites in a higher synthesis. Goethe, for Mosley, transcends the 
dichotomy between the lower and ti e higher instincts in man showing 
how passion can be an instrument of the more altruistic human strivings. 
It is in action that man’s contradictions are overcome. 

591 .6 points of European Socialism U.M. 

London, Sanctuary Pr., [1949] 4p 

592. The European situation: the third force 
Ramsbury, Mosley Pubs. 1950. 18p 

2nd German ed. pub. by Union in 1950 has title Rettung desAbend- 
landes: die dritte Macht. 24p 

‘Europe has a truer hope than the struggle between two outside 
forces of money-power and bolshevism ... that hope lies within our¬ 
selves and within our friends throughout the West’. An argument for a 
Union of Europe as a third force in opposition to Communist U.S.S.R. 
and Capitalist U.S.A. and their spheres of influence. 

593. The present situation: we shall fight and win U.M. 

London, Sanctuary Pr., [1950] 4p 
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(hi the need tor rearmament and the dangers of war with the Soviet 
Union which is likely to be a ‘concealed war of infiltration’ by guerrillas. 
Europe must rely on its own united strength, armed by a higher idea, 
not on the Americans. 

594. The A.B.C. of modem economics U.M. . 

London, Sanctuary Pr. [1951] 14p 
Reprinted from Union , Aug. 1951 

An explanation of the causes of Britain’s economic ills. The inter¬ 
national system o' trade must be changed. ‘Modern science can produce 
enough for all once it is released from the seffish greed of finance.’ 

595. The bottom of Bevanism U.M. 

London, Sanctuary Pr., 1951. 4p 

‘The British socialism of the Labour Party, and still more of Mr. 

Bevan, is completely dependent upon American capitalism’. An attack 
on Bevanism and what is seen as its chief exponent, Harold Wilson. 
Mosley’s concept of European Socialism ‘freeing socialism from the 
destruction of competitive world capitalism’ is put forward as an 
alternative. 

596. Union Movement policy: ten points U.M. 

London, Sanctuary Pr., 11951] 4p 

A different version of Objects of Union Movement [see No. 584]. 

5 97. What chance of peace? B .M. 

London, Sanctuary Pr., [1951] 16p 
Reprinted from Union 

‘The Idea of the West must and shall triumph in Europe over the Idea 
of the East ... the old rulers of the West... have no Idea to oppose to 
Communism and have developed no method to combat the Red tech¬ 
nique’. Mosley claims that he has the answer to the spread of Communism. 

598 . European Socialism B.M. 

London, Sanctuary Pr., 1951. 14p 
Reprinted from Union, July 1951 
Originally pub. in Nation Europa, June 

An early statement of the principles of European Socialism. ‘Let us 
combine the creative energy, organising genius, and deep culture o; the 
Germans — the persistence, adaptability, and skill of the English ... the 
life wisdom of the French ... the fine flower of the Latin imaginative 
achievement and the rock form character of the Northern peoples’. 
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599. ‘Which inheritance? Goethe or “the vicar of the Minster of Basle” 
by European 

The European. No. 2. April, 1953. pp 37—49 

A review of ‘The disinherited mind’ by E. Heller; a discussion of 
Goethe, Nietzsche, Rilke, and Spengler. 

600. ‘Bevanism: Britain’s contradiction in terms’; by European 
The European. No. 4. June 1953. pp 8—27 

601. ‘Labour’s new programme: or how to get the worst of both 
worlds’, 

The European. No. 8. Oct. 1953. pp 7—14 

i he new Labour programme ‘ “Challenge to Britain” combines all 
the disadvantages of autarchy and a closely controlled system with those 
of international capitalism which exposes the producer to a chaos of 
free competition in world markets’. 

602. Policy and debate B.M. 

London, Euphorion Books, 1954. 160p 
Reprinted from The European 
Reprinted by Gordon Pr. 

'A collection of essays from The European presenting a constructive 
policy. In addition the book contains a commentary on notable political 
personalities ... ’ Among the topics discussed are: ‘European Socialism’, 
‘the African problem and England’s future’, ‘Labour’s programme’, ‘the 
Arabs’, ‘the disinherited mind’, ‘Sir Winston Churchill: policy and 
record’, ‘Senator McCarthy’, and ‘disarmament and Russia’. 

603. ‘The European situation’, 

The European. No. 11. Jan. 1954. pp 9—18 

An argument similar to the one presented in The present situation 
[see No. 593]. 

6( 4. ‘The African problem and England’s future’. 

The European. No. 14. Apr. 1954. pp 10—19 

‘I would like to travel with the utmost possible speed to a complete 
division of the white and black peoples of Africa into two separate and 
entirely independent nations.’ A defence of apartheid and a statement 
of policy in regard to Africa. 

605. ‘European Socialism’, 

The European. No. 15. May 1954. pp 8—14 

‘The principle of European Socialism is a synthesis at a higher level 
of the old conflict between individualism and socialism.’ 
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606. ‘A reply to Dr. Strasser’, 

The European. No. 16. June 1954. pp 11—17 

Dr. Strasser ‘desires Europe to be permanently divided into separate 
nations ... I want “Europe a nation” ’. Dr. Strasser is Otto Strasser who 
broke with Hitler in 1930. According to his memoirs , Hitler and /, it was 
because he stood for revolutionary socialism in opposition to 1 litler’s 
alliance with the capitalist right; according to Max H. Kele in Nazis and 
Workers, published by the University of North Carolina Press in 1972 it 
was ‘tactics not principles’ which seem to have been the source of 
Strasser’s differences with Hitler. 

607. ‘A reply to Herr Sanden’, 

The European. No. 17. July 1954. pp 17—21 

A reply to Heinrich Sanden’s article ‘Disarmament and Russia’ which 
first appeared in Nation Europa and is reprinted in The European No. 

17. pp 14—16. Mosley sums up his policy as ‘hold Europe, leave Asia’. 

608. ‘Sir Winston Churchill: policy and record’, 

The European. No. 18. Aug. 1954. pp 11 — 19 

An attack on Churchill’s record. ‘Churchill’s warm whimsies, 
adolescent passions, febrile visions, and unreasoning hatreds released all 
evil to make Europe’s last midnight 

609. ‘The coming crisis: markets, exchanges and taxation’, 

The European. No. 20. Oct. 1954. pp 5—11 

The European. No. 21. Nov. 1954. pp 8—16 

610. ‘Comments and answers on Herr Pithe’s article’, 

The European. No. 25. Mar. 1955. pp 16—21 

A further discussion on the nature of European Socialism. 

611. ‘The problem of power: government of tomorrow’, 

The European. No. 29. July 1955. pp 20—31 

Reprinted as Government of tomorrow: the problem of power in 1956 
[see No. 616] 

Also pub. in Nation Europa. Aug. 1955 

612. ‘Union of Germany’, 

The European. No. 30. Aug. 1955. pp 10—17, 22—28 

An article in two parts reprinted from Nation Europa. Apr. and June 
1955. 

613. ‘Automation: problem and solution’. 

The European. No. 32. Oct. 1955. pp 5—17 



Reprinted as Automation: problem and solution: the answer of 
European Socialism in 1956 [see No. 614] 

614. Automation: problem and solution: the answer of European 
Socialism B.M. 

London, Sanctuary Pr., 1956. 15p 

Reprinted from The European No. 32 [see No. 613] 

A discussion of European Socialism, ‘the development by a hilly 
united Europe of all the resources of our own continent, in white 
Africa, and in South America . .. with every energy and incentive that 
the active leadership of European government can give to private enter¬ 
prise, workers’ ownership or any other method o ; ' progress which 
science and a dynamic system of government finds most effective for 
the enrichment of all our people’, and its implications for automation. 

615. European Socialism: a summary of the policy and a reply to com¬ 
ment and criticism from Britain, Germany, Italy , and America B.M. 
London, Sanctuary Pr., 1956. 19p 

Reprinted from The European No. 39 [see No. 620] 

Also appears in Nation Europa May 1956 

The main points of European Socialism are explained as i1» Europe 
as a nation (2) government with power to act (3) deliberate equation of 
production and consumption within the viable area of Europe—Africa 
(4 i method of industrial organization will be a dynamic pragmatism 
(5) all reward should be according to effort and the acceptance of 
responsibility (6) the burden of taxation should be shifted from income 
to spending. 

6! 6. Government of tomorrow: the problem of power B.M. 

London, Sanctuary Pr., 1956. 15p 

Reprinted from The European. No. 29 [see No. 611] 

An outline of Mosley’s proposals for the reform oi government, the 
government of a united Europe—Africa, involving ‘reconciliation of 
action and liberty’, ‘free discussion but decisive action’. The latest devel¬ 
opment in the 1950s of his earlier New Party and BUF concern with 
the problem of a government with power of action, direct and untram¬ 
melled . 

617. United States of Europe; speech in Trafalgar Square, London, on 

Saturday July 1st 1956 U .M. 

London, Sanctuary Pr., 1956.8p 

618. Wagner and Shaw: a synthesis B.M. 

London, Sanctuary Pr., 1956. 12p 
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Reprinted from The European. No. 37 !see No. 619] 

A departure into the realm of philosophy, attempting to synthesize 
the best of Wagner and Shaw, as a philosophical foundation for the 
political policy of European Socialism, European Union, and anti¬ 
communism. It is full of the Mosley rhetorical devices familiar in earlier 
works such as Tomorrow we live isee No. 5691 : ‘ . . . but we can under¬ 
stand that there are men who will be ready to renounce the lesser in 
order to achieve the greater, who will yield joy to serve destiny because 
some are called to strive greatly that higher forms may come’. A detailed 
discussion of Wagner's Ring forms a large part of the pamphlet. 

619. ‘Wagner and Shaw: a synthesis’. 

The European. No. 37. Mar. 1956. pp 51—61 
Reprinted as a pamphlet [see No. 618] 

620. ‘European Socialism: a reply to comment and criticism’. 

The European. No. 39. May 1956. pp 13—29 

Reprinted as a pamphlet [see No. 615] 

621. Mosley: the facts B .M. 

London, Euphorion Distribution, 1957. 319p Illus. 

The political career of Mosley based on extracts from writings and 
speeches by and about him. A source-book of quotations from the press, 
periodicals, speeches and books by Mosley and others to prove that 
Mosley was right. The nearest approach to a bibliography of Mosley but 
lacking details of the sources of quotations. 

622. ‘Colin Wilson’s the Outsider’, 

The European. No. 48. Feb. 1957. pp 337—51 

623. Europe: faith and plan: a way out from the coming crisis and an 
introduction to thinking as an European B.M. 

London, Euphorion Books, 1958. iii, 147p 

‘The object of this book is to suggest that the complete Union of 
Europe with a European government is now a necessity ... the book 
does suggest a comprehensive policy i'or the new Europe in practically 
all the main questions of the day.’ 

624. Ich glaube an Euro pa: ein Weg aus der Krise: eine Einfuhrung in das 
europaische Denken W. L. 

Lippoldsberg, Klosterhaus, 1962. 175p 

A translation of Europe: faith and plan [see No. 623], by Heinrich 
Hortle. Also tr. into French as La nation Europe pub. by Nouvelles 
Editions Latines 1962. 
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625. I’arliamentary procedure’ [Letter] . .. .j-r-? 

The Times. Jan. 22 1958. p 9 

A reply to a comment referring to the dictatorial nature of the evi¬ 
dence which Sir Oswald gave to the 1931 Committee on Parliamentary 
Procedure. Mosley denies the charge. 

626. ‘The making of Europe’, 

The European. No. 62. Apr. 1958. pp 71—88 

The fifth chapter of Europe: faith and plan [see No. 6231. Sugges¬ 
tions for the structure and method of European government. 

627. ‘Right to reply’ j Letter] 

The Times. Feb. 23 1959. p 9 

A denial of the charges made on a B.B.C. programme in which he was 
accused of anti-Semitism. Mosley does not accept that ‘only thugs and 
criminals remained’ in the BUF after the anti-Semitic campaign began. 

628. ‘Votes not violence’ [Letter] 

The Times. Mar. 4 1959. p 11 

A reply to Sir Patrick Spens M.!\ who criticised Mosley’s campaign 
in North Kensington. 

629 . Mosley - right or wrong? B.M. 

London, Lion Books, 1961.285p 
(Paperbooks) 

The familiar technique of question and answer is used in this book as 
a vehicle for Mosley to put forward his views on ‘Europe a nation’, ‘the 
new system’, ‘how to win the peace’, ‘Africa and race’, etc. The Union 
Movement policy on Africa, a united Europe, coloured immigration into 
Britain and the leadership principle is discussed; past issues such as the 
Blackshirt movement, the attitude to the Jews, Hitler and Mussolini are 
resurrected. 

630. ‘Right of reply’ [Letter] 

TheTimes. Oct. 31 1961. p 11 

Sir Oswald objects to his exclusion from the B.B.C. As he is a matter 
ot public interest he should be allowed the right of reply to adverse 
comment. 

631. ‘Mosley speaks and is answered by Miss Harvie Anderson’, 

Time and Tide. Vol. 43. Aug. 9—16 1962. pp 10—11 

Mosley declares his economic policies which include dividing the 
world into three spheres of in'luence: (1) Europe, the ‘white’ dominions, 
and a third of Africa (2) North and South America <3» Russia and Asia. 
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The first would remain under white government while the remainder o:t 
Africa would be independent under black governments. The parallel 
with another earlier fascist theorist is interesting [see No. 435]. He 
reiterates his defence of past policies: ‘I believe my stand was right 
because the war lost us most of the British Empire and created the 
world menace of Russian Communism’. Mosley claims ! am not an 
anti-Semite and never have been’ and ‘we do not hate negroes’. Harvie 
Anderson M.P. discusses the rights of free speech for minority fascist 
groups. 

632. ‘Sir Oswald’s Reply’ [Letter] 

Observer . Aug. 22 1965. p 26 

A reply to C.C. Aronsfeld of the Wiener Library. The oft-repeated 
charge of anti-Semitism is once again denied. 

633. ‘The Lib.—Lab. lost opportunity in 1929 Parliament’, 

New Outlook. No. 54. May 1966. pp 14—17 

A view, seen against the background of Mosley’s present concerns, of 
‘the bitter absurdity of the party system' at a time of crisis which failed 
to make an effective combination between the dynamic elements of 
labour and the Liberals. ‘I was partly to blame’, Mosley notes ‘on 
account of an inhibition to intrigues while I am a member of a team.’ 
lie ‘wooden obstruction’ of Snowden, ‘the exuberant ignorance' of 
J.H. Thomas are contrasted with the ‘dynamic and passionate Lloyd 
George’. ‘No solution could be found within the party system of that 
period . . . action would come not from the lobbies but the streets in a 
new mass movement.’ No government of the centre based on national 
unity has yet been achieved in peace time but it may be helped by a 
change in the system o' voting. ‘The deep divisions of the present might 
be surmounted in the effort of national survival.’ 

634. My life 

London, Nelson, 1968. 521 p Ulus. 

American ed. pub. by Arlington House in 1972 

Also published in Frankfurt by Europa-Vertrief 

Spanish translation published as Mi Vida by Ed. Caralt in Barcelona in 

1973 

Later published by Sanctuary Pr. in 1975 

An indispensable source for Mosley’s background and early career. It 
has been described by Benewick as ‘part apologia and part political 
tract’. Sir Colin Coote has described it as ‘the best-written volume of 
memoirs emanating from my generation’. Skidelsky has referred to it as 
‘the opening of negotiations for peace with the British Establishment’. 
One particularly controversial assertion is the denial of the charge of 
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anti-Semitism — ‘I never attacked any man on account of race or 
religion, and 1 never shall’. A number of chapters are devoted to 
Mosley’s ideas: ‘The ideology of fascism’ and ‘Policies for present and 
future’. He is anxious to claim the consistency o his ideas throughout 
his changes of party, in, for example, the idea of socialist imperialism, 
his belief in peace, and his dedication to the idea of Europe. 

635. K 'eg und Wagnis: ein Leben fur Europa 
Leoni post Asserhausen, Druffel, 1973. 416p Illus. 

The German translation of the above. 

636. ‘Part of the whole’ [Letter] 

The Times. Apr. 26 1968, p 11 

T am not and never have been a man o the right. My position was 
on the left and is now in the centre of politics.’ He denies any associ¬ 
ation with the extreme right-wing group [National Front] mentioned 
in the Times article of Apr. 24. 

637. ‘Accusations of violence against the Blackshirts’ [Letter] 

The Times. Oct. 31 1968. p 11 

A long detailed letter countering charges which have been made 
against the Blackshirts. The violence which occurred was a response to 
an attempt to deny free speech. Mosley denies the charge of anti- 
Semitism. 

638. ‘Sir Oswald Mosley discusses his political career with James 
Mossman’, 

Listener. Vol. 80. Oct. 31 1968. pp 576—8 

An interview on B.B.C. Television’s Panorama programme. Mosley 
answers questions on his early career, his alleged anti-Semitism, his 
fascist supporters, his attitude to Hitler, his candidacy in North Ken¬ 
sington in 1959, whether he was waiting for a future call, whether he 
should have stayed in the Labour Party and other matters. 

639. ‘Britannien und Europa’, 

Nation Europa. Vol. 20. June 1970. pp 1—3 

The text of a speech to the Bow Group delivered in Birmingham. 

(AO. Broadsheets. No. 1—; 1970— 

London, Mosley Secretariat 

A series of one page privately circulated leaflets which keep Mosley’s 
followers in touch with his current thinking. A number are preserved in 
the W.L. on such topics as ‘The state of Britain: alternative policy and 
will [No. 30] ’ and ‘Europe’s opponents: policies examined [No. 29] ’. 
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641. Democracy: action within parliamentary government 
London, Mosley Secretariat, [1970] 2p 

Reprint of an article in Eboracum (York University) Dec. 1 1970 
A proposal for the reconciliation of action with liberty. 'Democracy 
consists firstly in government with the duty and the power to do what 
the people have elected it to do subject not only to their will at requent 
multi-party elections but also to instant dismissal at any time by their 
elected representatives and secondly in the organised consultation of 
the whole people in their work and daily life ... ’. 

642. ‘Europe’s golden egg’, 

Daily Telegraph Magazine. No. 279. Feb. 20 1970. p 7 

‘As a dedicated European of long-standing I must now face the plain 
fact that the Common Market is a mess’. There is a need for political 
action, on a great scale but Britain is in danger of shrinking ‘in timid 
isolation when confronted with these difficulties’. The Market should 
manage its agricultural surplus to feed the hungry of the world. 

643. ‘Like father, like son’, 

Daily Telegraph Magazine. No. 327. Jan. 29 1971. p 5 

‘We now have a war which makes no sense at all, the war between 
generations ... Soon after [the first world war ] 1 was made to feel a 
contemporary by some fine old men, and today I feel the same about 
some fine young men ... It now appears possible that the restitution 
of psychological stability in America ... may await wise old men.’ 

644. 'The first European: Arthur Butler talks to Sir Oswald Mosley’, 
Spectator. Vol. 227. Nov. 13 1971. p 682 

A discussion mostly of his current policy including the gospel of a 
United Europe. Mosley puts forward ‘a 3-tier grand design for Europe’- 
with a central government for the whole of Europe dealing with 
defence, foreign affairs, and major economic problems. The second tier 
would be the existing national governments with a third tier of regional 
governments for Wales, Scotland, etc. 

645. ‘World markets’ [Letter] 

The Times. Mar. 24 1972. p 15 

Mosley approves the report of a Press conference he held in New 
York but writes to correct a point of detail. The press conference was 
concerned with his proposals for a system of five continental blocs each 
self-sufficient. 

646. ‘Views: Sir Oswald Mosley’, 

Listener. Vol. 88. Sept. 21 1972. pp 358—59 



A comment on the B.B.C.l television programme 'll Britain had 
Fallen’, and Norman Longmate's book of the same title [see No. 295]. 

647. ‘A time to strike’ [Book review] 

Books & Bookmen. Vol. 18. Apr. 1973. pp 40—42 

A review of Christopher l arman’s The General Strike. 'To appreciate 
some possibilities of our contemporary situation it is well to read an 
objective study of the General Strike of 1926’. Some interesting ideas 
on ti e period emerge especially in so far as they are linked with Mosley’s 
current economic thinking. For example: ‘It is not only Marxists who 
would contend that both processes jdeflation then and inflation now] 
were an attempt to escape from the still unanswered dilemmas of the 
system'. The political effect of the strike was to lay the foundations for 
Labour’s success in 1929. 

648. 'Keeping the peace’ [Book review] 

Books & Bookmen. Vol. 18. May 1973. pp 48—50 
A review of Frank Kitson’s Low intensity operations. 

649. ‘Chosen by God’[Book review] i 

Books & Bookmen. Vol. 18. July 1973. pp 28—31 

A review of Max Dimont’s The Indes true table Jews. The author 
apparently believes in a world brotherhood two thousand years ahead 
under the exclusive leadership of a Jewish elite which must progress¬ 
ively prevail. Mosley, however, claims that ‘perhaps experience forbids 
generalisations about the great peoples’ of whom the Jews are one and 
appeals for a mutual understanding of ‘those in each nation who are 
consciously evolving to a higher form of life’. 

650. ‘Kommt England in Europa an?’, 

Nation Europa. Vol. 23. Oct. 1973. pp 35—37 

651. ‘Continental systems’ [Book review] 

Books <& Bookmen. Vol. 19. Dec. 1973. pp 24—27 

A review of Calieo and Rowland's America and the world political 
economy. ‘Personally I prefer . . .a third system between American 
capitalism and Russian communism which in a conscious dirigism would 
equate production and consumption fairly between diverse interests 
through the opportune use of a wage price mechanism and by measures 
of state investment already in embryo would provide the poorer regions 
of Europe with an in fra-structure for equal competition with the more 
developed .. . What could politics achieve with the resources of all 
Europe at its people’s disposal in a viable area, it statesmen lived and 
worked with scientists, as the Medicis lived and worked with artists?’ 
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652. ‘Vor allem anderen: Europa’, 

Nation Europa. Vol. 23. Dec. 1973. pp 53—55 

The foreword to the German ed. of My Life [see No. 635 [. 

653. ‘African solutions’ [Book review] 

Books & Bookmen. Vol. 19. Jan. 1974. pp 30- 31 

A review ot WJ. Busschau’s Chaos or Callocracy in which the author, 
a South African, wishes to substitute callocracy [some voters would be 
entitled to more than one vote on the basis of education, income and 
service to the community] for arithmetical democracy. Although Mosley 
states that his present concern is for a European Parliament elected on 
the existing principle of one man, one vote, in a very characteristic 
passage he suggests that there is ‘not only one but several, often diverse 
solutions, to every problem. The only over-riding and insuperable dif¬ 
ficulty has always been to get action of any kind in time.’ 

654. ‘Europe—Africa: basic problems’ [Book review] 

Books & Bookmen. Vol. i9. June 1974. pp 45—48. 

A review of two books: Mahgoub’s Democracy on Trial: reflections 
on Arab and African politics and Mazrui and Patel Africa: the next 
thirty years. Sir Oswald puts forward his so'ution for a Europe—Africa 
condominium. The African countries would coordinate their foreign/ 
defence policies with those of a United European government in return 
for economic aid. ‘Political union and economic division should be the 
solution of diverse problems.’ 

655. ‘Future of democracy in Britain’ [Letter] 

The Times. Aug. 7 1974. p 15 

In response to an article by Lord Chalfont. Mosley suggests a 
government drawn from the whole nation, from politics, business, and 
the military, to rescue the country from the dangers of anarchy on one 
side and a military coup d’etat on the other. It should be given the 
power of rapid action by a new parliamentary majority to ‘meet a situ¬ 
ation as dangerous as war-time’. It would be removed by a vote of cen¬ 
sure if power were abused. 

656. ‘Eastern statesmanship v. Western’ [Book review] 

Books d Bookmen. Vol. 20. Feb. 1975. pp 37—39 

A review of Khruschev Remembers, which contains Mosley’s views 
on relations with Russia among other issues. ‘The rational conclusion is 
that these men [the Russian leaders] want peace because they are 
realist enough to know that otherwise the world may die’. 
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657. ‘Sir Oswald Mosley on doing it his way’, 

Spectator. Vol. 234. April 5 1975. pp 406—7 

Mosley’s own review of Skidelsky’s biography [see No. 697]. ‘In this 
biography it appears that he who was brought to curse stays, if not to 
bless, at least to discover some redeeming qualities.’ 

658. ‘The Commons on radio’ . Letter] 

The Times. June 28 1975. p 13 

The reception given Harold Wilson at question time reminds Sir 
Oswald of Regent’s Park Zoo. Proceedings have sadly degenerated since 
he was in Parliament. 

659. ‘Emergency powers’ [Letter] 

The Times. July 22 1975. p 15 

A national government is needed. Government and Parliament should 
be related as the shareholders in a company are to the board of directors. 

660. ‘Blackshirts’ [Letter] 

Sunday Times. Sept. 21 1975. p 13 

661. [Letter] 

The Times. Dec. 10 1975. p 17 

Fascism was ‘a last and desperate attempt by diverse methods in dif¬ 
ferent countries to overcome conditions which appear incipient in 
Britain today’. The Corporate State, however, became bureaucratic and 
regardless of individual rights. The solution to our economic problems 
is ‘to equate production with consumption in a viable area’. 

662. ‘Out of date economics’ [Letter] 

The Times. May 24 1976. p 15 

Mosley claims that his present ideas are the lineal descendants ot the 
Birmingham proposals of 1925. Neither guild socialism which results in 
worker monopoly nor the syndicalism of Sorel which substituted 
anarchy for bureaucracy are useful models. ‘Neither government deficit 
nor trade union monopoly should deprive industry of new funds for 
new development.’ Private enterprise must be made possible by relating 
reward to production. 

663. | Letter] 

Sunday Times. June 20 1976. p i 2 
On the 1931 crisis. 

664. ‘Controlling money supply’ [Letter] 

The Times. July 1 1976. p 17 
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‘The business of government is to make possible private enterprise 
and it cannot simply abdicate after reducing the money supply’. 

665. ‘The immigration problem’ [Letter] 

The Times. Aug. 3 1976. p 13 

1 n the seriousness of the immigration problem for which, however, 
compulsory repatriation is no answer. 

666. ‘Unity Mitford' [Correspondence] 

Times Literary Supplement. Dec. 10. Dec. 31 1976 and Jan. 21 1977. 
pp 1561,1637,70 

Replies by David Pryce-Jones on Dec. 17 and Jan. 7 

The immediate cause of this correspondence was a review of Pryce- 
Jones’ Unity Mitford [see No. 792] by Alastair Forbes. Mosley objects 
to the version, accepted by Pryce-Jones and Forbes, of a telegram he 
sent to Streicher, who had earlier congratulated Mosley on a speech he 
made at Leicester. The crux of the argument concerns whether Mosley 
used the word ‘advice’ as I’ryce-Jones believes or ‘message’ as Mosley 
believes, in the sentence reported in the Blackshirt May 17 1935 as 
follows:— ‘I greatly esteem your message in the midst of our hard 
struggle’. 

667. ‘The National Front’ j Letter] 

The Times. May 24 1977. p 17 

A letter on immigration. When Mosley advocated a policy of repatri¬ 
ation in 1959 there were only 300.000 immigrants, now there are 2 
million. To repatriate compulsorily such a large number o: people is as 
inhumane as it is impossible — ‘such policies are as bogus as they are 
belated’. This clearly refers to National Front policy. The immigrants 
must be willing to leave and the countries they arrive in be willing to. 
receive them. 

668. ‘Freedom to March’ [Letter] 

The Times. Aug. 22 1977. p 13 

A reply to a letter by Mohammad Aslam in the issue of Aug. 13. He 
claims that he attempted to restore free speech in the 1930s. t 'urrently 
‘all public halls should be available by law to all parties’ and ‘the duty 
of maintaining order should rest only with the police force properly 
paid and treated’. 
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P. WRITINGS ON SIR OSWALD MOSLEY 


(I) General 

669. ANNAN, Noel 

‘Sir Oswald leave the House’ [Book review] 

New York Review of Books. Vol. 19. Aug. 31 1972. pp 22 - 24 

A review of Mosley’s My Life [see No. 634]. Mosley is compared to 
Lucifer in this hostile review. ‘His egoism is gargantuan.’ His fatal error 
was to buck the system. ‘Mephistopheles always makes the same mis¬ 
take. Just as we are beginning to be seduced by his charm, by the gay 
cynicism about men’s motives and ideals... he suddenly goes too far.’ 

670. ARONSFELD, C.C. 

‘Old Fascism writ large: Mosley’s memoir', 

Patterns of Prejudice. Vol. 2. Nov./Dec. 1968. pp 17—20 

A hostile article on the occasion of the publication o: Mosley’s My 
Life [see No. 634]. ‘Repentance is out oi character with the one time 
big leader who rather holds with John Bright's advice to those in politi¬ 
cal trouble: “Say it again and the second time be ruder.” ’ 

671. BADER, William C. 

‘The return of Mosley’ [Book review] 

Wiener Library Bulletin. Vol. 30. Nos. 41/2. 1977. pp 62—67 

An attack on Skidelsky's view of Mosley in his biography [see No. 
697]. The biography never examines closely the exact nature of the 
fascist militarization of life, defining it negatively as a rejection of 
bourgeois hypocrisy, triviality, and softness. ‘By describing Mosley’s 
fascism as rebelling against a diseased normality, Skidelsky defends the 
basic healthiness of the ascist spirit exactly as did Mosley.’ Mosley was 
not an authoritarian modernizer but a Don Quixote. 

672. BIELSTEIN, Hans H. 

‘Neue Manner — neue Bewegungen: England: Sir Oswald Mosley’, 
Westermanns Monatshefte. Vol. 163. Feb. 1938. pp 437—8 

An account of the BlJF and especially of Mosley's career beginning 
with his war-time activities, through his early political career when he 
believed in a policy which he designated ‘Socialist Imperialism', his 
foundation o the New Party and subsequently the BUF. It then goes 
on to discuss the policy and activities of the BUI ' especially the anti- 
Semitic side and the (Corporate State. It claims that the agrarian policy 
is especially revolutionary in that or the first time in a 100 years the 
small farmers were to have a secure market. 
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673. BLAKE, Robert 
‘The politics of prejudice’. 

Spectator. Vol. 221. Nov. 1 1968. pp 627-8 

Written on the appearance of Mosley’s autobiography isee No. 634 ]. 
‘In a curiously intuitive way he saw the errors of current economic 
orthodoxy’ but ‘the book should not delude the reader into believing 
that Mosleyism was other than a thoroughly evil manifestation of the 
human spirit.’ 

674. BOGDANOR, Vernon 

‘A deeply flawed hero’ [Book review] 

Encounter. Vol. 44. June 1975. pp 69—77 

A review oi Skidelsky’s Oswald Mosley [see No. 697]. Bogdanor 
opines that Skidelsky gives Mosley a good deal more than his due. ‘At 
bottom the defects of the book result from a failure of the moral 
imagination.’ ‘Two points oi disagreement are especially noted; the 
question of Mosley’s anti-Semitism and his attitude to Nazi Germany 
and the war. Skidelsky seeks to present the BUii' as a small isolated 
British political movement being attacked by Jews and communists 
instead of as a part of a wider phenomenon which arose in the 1930s 
throughout Europe, which was often involved in anti-Semitism, and 
always in political violence. ‘In so far as the BUF was not prepared to 
dissociate itself from the activities of its continental counterparts — and 
it was not - its own political predilections have to be judged in the 
context of the actions of those counterparts.’ 

675. BOOTHBY, Robert John Graham, Baron 
‘Mosley: a wasted potential’ [Book review\♦ , ^ •> 

Books and Bookmen. Vol. 20. May 1975. p 31 

A review of Skidelsky [see No. 697]. ‘In the course of a long and 
stormy political career extending over fifty years, the three most remark¬ 
able men I have met are David Lloyd George, Winston Churchill, and 
Oswald Mosley.’ The book is praised as a substantially accurate picture 
of the ‘man who might have been’. 

676. BROGAN, Denis 

‘Memory and the historian’ [Book review] 

Spectator. Vol. 221. Nov. 8 1968. pp 656—7 

On Mosley’s autobiography [see No. 697]. ‘He was let oi f mildly — 
too mildly I think — in the reviews in the Press.’ It is ‘memory of the 
feelings of a great many intelligent inhabitants of this country that 
saves one from being taken in by Sir Oswald Mosley’s sophistry’. 
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677. CHASSAIGNE, J. C'oudurier de 
*Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart.’, 

L ’Illustration. No. 4906. Mar. 13 1937. p 280 
(Silhouettes d’Hommes Politiques Anglais ’ 

A sketch of Mosley’s political career. 

678. CHESTERTON, Arthur Kenneth B.M. 

Oswald Mosley: portrait of a leader 
London, Action Pr., [1937] 168p Ulus. 

The author’s preface points to the nature of this work: 1 do not 
claim 'or this book that it is written in a spirit of cold detachment... 

I am an admirer o ' Mosley ... 1 have concentrated attention on Mosley 
with only as much background sketched in as was necessary to explain 
his activities.’ Much useful information on Mosley’s career and character 
are contained despite the bias. The last chapters deal with the Corporate 
structure, the philosophy of fascism, and fascist economics. The lauda¬ 
tory summary of Mosley ends: ‘Hail, Mosley, patriot, revolutionary, 
and leader of men.’ 

679. — Mosley, Geschichte und Programm des britischen Faschismus: 
ubertragen von Erich Boehme 

Leipzig, Seeman, 1937. 258p Illus. 

A translation of Oswald Mosley: portrait of a leader [see No. 678]. 

680. — British fascism: Mosley’s fascist movement in Britain ; ed., 
selected and annotated by K. Arns W.L. 

Franifurt, Diesterweg, 1938. 52p Illus. 

Selections from Oswald Mosley: portrait of a leader [see No. 678]. 

681. CURZON, Mary Irene, 2nd Baroness Ravensdale 
In many rhythms: an autobiography 

London, Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1953. 328p Illus. 

This autobiography by Mosley’s sister-in-law, daughter of Lord 
Curzon contains a good deal of information on Mosley’s career from his 
marriage of Cynthia Mosley until his arrest during the war and the 
beginning of his post-war activities. Chapter 9 i he Career of Oswald 
Mosley’ has inside information on the ‘slow evolving from [Mosley’sl 
chrysalis stage, through Toryism, Socialism and the New Party towards 
Fascism’ and some personal reminiscences e.g. ‘In 1934 Mosley told me 
that if Fascism failed, his life was over and done with.’ 

682. DAVIDSON, Lionel 

‘The return of the man in black: Lionel Davidson makes a personal call 
on Sir Oswald Mosley’, 
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John Bull. Vol. 106. Sept. 5 1959. pp 9—10, 30 

An interview with Sir Oswald on the occasion of his candidacy in the 
North Kensington constituency in 1959. i le argues that only World War 
II prevented the BUF rom achieving power: ‘we were simply sweeping 
ahead’. He talks interestingly of his relations with G.B. Shaw who 
suggested the name the Activists for the New Party. Of his current 
policy for an autarchic Europe—Africa insulated against the Communist 
and American blocs which would involve dividing Africa between black 
and white states he says: ‘I am making the most magnanimous offer in 
history’. He describes himself in the following terms: ‘I am what Goethe 
calls the educated soldier — that is a man capable equally of reflection 
and action.’ 

683. DONOUGHUE, Bernard and JONES, George William 
Herbert Morrison: portrait of a politician 

London, Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1973. xvi, 696p Ulus. 

Three phases of Morrison’s life involved particular contact with 
Mosley. The first in 1926—1927 when the two men clashed over alleged 
irregularities in the selection of Mosley as a parliamentary candidate. In 
the second episode, the authors defend Morrison against Mosley’s 
obloquies. ‘The rigid force of reaction in the Labour government o 
1929—31 was not Morrison but Snowden.’ The third incident concerns 
the controversies surrounding the detention under Defence Regulation 
18B oi Mosley and other members of the BUF and their subsequent 
release in 1943, all of which was presided over by Morrison at the Home 
Office. 

684. EHRENTREICH, Alfred 
‘Sir Oswald Mosley’, 

Neuphilologische Monatsschrift. Vol. 6. 1935. pp 337—50 

A comprehensive article on Mosley’s career, his fascist movement 
and British fascist theory. 

685. GREEN, Martin Burgess 

Children of the sun: a narrative of ‘decadence' in England after 1918 
London, Constable, 1977. 552p Ulus. 

American ed. pub. by Basic Books in 1976 

Tins study of the Sonnenkinder who represented a ‘partial domi¬ 
nance over the imaginative life of English culture of men of one intel¬ 
lectual temperament’ sees Mosley as ‘certainly the nearest thing to a 
political leader that the British Sonnenkinder found and his politics 
expressed their temperaments in its emphasis on athletics and fighting 
and uniforms, military comradeship, contempt for squeamish liberalism 
and ineffectual intellectualism, rough practical »okes, the worship o' 
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young male heroes and nostalgia for a primitive past.' The New Party 
was the ‘one organised movement intended to mobilize the three types 
who made up the Sonnenkinder, dandy, rogue, and naif.’ 

686. KLEIN, Rudolf 

‘The Fascist temper’ [Book review] 

Commentary. Vol. 53. Apr. 1972. pp 98— i 

A review of Mosley’s My Life [see No. 634]. ‘For forty years he has 
been a ghost on the British political scene, rattling his chains, occasion¬ 
ally trying (but not very successfully) his hand at poltergeisting, always 
seeking to attract attention and sympathy.’ Mosley emerges from the 
autobiography as an opportunist inclined to ‘confuse temptation with 
revelation.’ iis worst features are his lack of self-doubt and an excessive 
consciousness of his own righteousness. 

687. — ‘Rat out of the bag’ [Book review] 

New Society. Vol. 32. Apr. 3 1975. pp 28—29 

A review of Skidelsky’s Oswald Mosley [see No. 6971. He considers 
it ‘scholarly, elegantly written, and fair — though ... he has perhaps 
succumbed to the fascination ol his own subject and is inclined to 
make Mosley too much of a romantic figure.’ 

688. KOSS, Stephen 

‘One of the lost boys’ [Book review] 

New Statesman. Vol. 89. Mar. 21 1975. p 376 

‘Inevitably it will be said that Skidelsky, having rushed in where 
angels might well fear to tread, has fallen under the sorcerer’s spell. 
That, however, is much to be doubted.’ Koss is critical of some o* the 
detail, Tor example, Mosley’s view that he was the victim of attack by 
Jewish and communist militants. 

689. LEAN, E.Tangye 

The Napoleonists: a study in political disaffection, 1 760 I960 
London, O.U.P., 1970. xiv, 402p Illus. 

The last chapter os this study o English admirers of Napoleon is 
entitled ‘Moderns’. One of the most prominent of these is Sir Oswald 
< pp 303— 17). The author establishes some neat links, some of them 
atavistic between Mosley and earlier Napoleonists. ‘Mosley was able to 
see more clearly than others that Manchester's triumph had run its 
course and turned into a liability.’ 

690. LEES-MILNE, James 
Another self 

London, Hamish Hamilton, 1970. vii, 157p Illus. 
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American ed. pub. by Coward McCann in 1970 

i lie autiior, an architectural writer and historian, canvassed for 
Mosley in Stoke-on-Trent in 1931. ‘His New Party rallied a number of 
people wno believed that it offered a so ution to the mounting unemploy¬ 
ment and despair of the working-classes and, at the same time, a sub¬ 
stitute for Communism .. . ’ To adopt fascism was ‘sheer madness’. A 
few M.P.’s during the previous government were sympathetic but 
‘although they admired Mosley’s ability, they mistrusted his judgement 
and suspected, not his sincerity but his stability’. ‘In those days a man 
of overwheening egotism, he brooked no argument, would accept no 
advice ... I believe that Mosley is no longer like this... he is a man of 
great brilliance and unusual perspicacity.’ 

691. LINDSCHEIDT, F. 

‘Oswald Mosley probierte nochmal’, 

Die Hilfe. Vol. 38. Nov. 5 1932. pp 1074-6 

A useful sketch of Mosley’s political career and his formation of the BUI . 

692. MARTIN, Kingsley 
‘The prophecies of doom’, 

New Statesman. Vol. 76. Oct. 25 1968. pp 537—8 

A review of Sir Oswald’s My Life [see No. 634 ]. ‘Mosley’s picture of 
the fascist movement is grotesque.’ 

693. MOSLEY, Diana 

A life of contrasts: the autobiography of Diana Mosley 
London, Hamilton, 1977. vii, 296p Illus. 

T he autobiography of Lady Mosley which, naturally, is a valuable 
source of information on Sir Oswald’s career from their first meeting in 
1932, through their marriage in 1936, internment during the war, to. 
the subsequent renewal of political activity. She argues for the rightness 
of Mosley’s opposition to war in 1939, blames the communists for 
many of his misfortunes before then but adds little to Mosley’s own My 
Life [see No. 634]. ‘Fascism seemed at the time the only dynamic 
movement led by the only politician in England who combined the 
experience, the force, the intellect, and all the other essential qualities 
oI leadership to make possible the difficult task of shifting the dead 
weight ot Baldwin on the right and MacDonald in the centre with the 
rump of Labour led by Attlee on the left, which was smothering the 
country with inertia and complacency.’ 

694. OLD MEN FORGET 

Times Literary Supplement. Oct. 24 1968. p 1200 
A review of Mosley’s My Life [see No. 634]. 
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695. OSBORN, Reuben 
‘Mosley’s rise and fall’, 

Humanist. Vol. 84. May I '69. pp 138 -9 Ulus. 

An article occasioned by the publication of Mosley’s My Life [see 
No. 634]. ‘Mosley’s intellectual brilliance combined fatally with his 
emotional immaturity to make him inevitably a fascist.’ 

696. SK1DELSKY, Robert 
‘Great Britain’, 

In WOOL) ’, Stuart Joseph, ed. 

European fascism 

London, Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1968. pp 231—261 
(Studies in Fascism No. 1) 

‘British fascism was the personal creation of Sir Oswald Mosley.’ The 
article deals with Mosley and his background, the economic and political 
problems which British fascism set out to solve, the New Party episode, 
and the transition to self-conscious fascism in 1932 but does not go any 
further. 

697. — Oswald Mosley 

London, Macmillan, 1975. 578p Illus. 

American ed. pub. by Holt, Rinehart & Winston in 1975 

In many ways a brilliant biography although for a number of 
reviewers it suffers from sins of omission. It begins from the premise 
that the role of biographer is somewhere between that ot counsel for 
the defence and judge, it is time that the case for Mosley was made by 
the historian.’ The author sees Mosley as Britain’s peace-time ‘lost 
leader’. ‘To study Mosley’s thought is to be presented with an alter¬ 
native history of Great Britain in the twentieth century, a history of 
“what might have been”.’ Sir Oswald is seen as an ‘authoritarian 
modernizer’ in a society which had ‘resolved unwittingly to stand in the 
ancient ways’ (A.J.P. Taylor). The role of his ‘character defects’, accord¬ 
ing to the traditional interpretation of his life, is underplayed; it was 
the inherent difficulty of his position which wrecked his career. The 
self-destruction of Mosley is seen in the context of the decline of 
Britain. ‘Mosley was a challenger in a political society which had settled 
down to a middle-aged consensus.’ More controversial is the comparison 
of Mosley with Lloyd George ‘in full cry against the Boer War.’ ‘There 
was the same populism, the same attack on the “corrupt interests” 
(including Jewish financiers), and an even greater violence.’ The exclusion 
of Mosley from the contemporary political dialogue is ‘both mean and 
unwise.’ The book ends with a quotation from Goethe’s Faust: 

‘Whoever strives / Can be redeemed’. 
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698. — ‘Sir Oswald Mosley: from Empire to Europe’, 

Twentieth Century Studies. Mar. 1969. pp 38-61 

Mosley is the ‘intellectual codifier ol a tradition that stretches from 
Joseph Chamberlain to Harold Macmillan — a tradition that has 
successively attempted to use both Empire and Europe as a shield against 
economic and political decline’. The evolution of Mosley’s economic 
thinking especially as it related to Empire is traced from as early as 
1918. The internationalist ideal faded for Mosley with the advent ol 
mass unemployment. ‘By the end ol 1930 . .. Mosley had emerged as a 
fully-fledged Imperialist.’ After the war the imperial idea gave way to 
the ‘extension o: patriotism’ involved in the idea of a United Europe as 
a third force between America and Russia. The principles of European 
Socialism are expounded. The last pages are a critique of some of 
Mosley’s economic and geopolitical ideas. ‘The mind that enabled 
Mosley to devise brilliant, imaginative plans to deal with mass unem¬ 
ployment in the 1920’s did not suddenly stop functioning when he 
donned a blackshirt in 1932.’ 

699. — ‘The problem of Mosley: why a fascist failed’, 

Encounter. Vol. 33. Sept. 1969. pp 77—86, 88 

A review of Mosley’s My Life [see No. 634]. ‘The real question 
posed by Mosley’s life, particularly in his Fascist phase, is whether it is 
possible to liberate the dynamic forces in individuals or groups and at 
the same time preserve a civilised framework of public life.’ He quotes 
Mosley as saying: ‘the old soldier in me got the better of the politician’ 
and comments: ‘it is not a bad summary of his political career’. Mosley 
is not amoral but shows ‘an intense loyalty and compassion to members 
of his own group, community, or culture coupled with a relative 
indifference to the fate of outsiders’. He was a ‘hot-head who time and 
again ruined his chances by rash action’ but ‘we have to deal not just 
with the f aults of men but the faults of the systems they tried and 
failed to work.’ 

700. SYKES, Christopher 

‘The < 'aesar that never was’ ! Book review] 

Listener. Vol. 80. Oct. 31 1968. p 585 

A review of Mosley’s My Life [see No. 634]. ‘Through his impatient 
predilection he threw away his opportunity and maimed his gift.’ ‘There 
are flashes o 1 insight in this book but they are sadly outnumbered by 
the evidence of myopia’. 

701. VINCENT, John R. 

‘The case for Mosley’ [Book review] 

Times Literary Supplement. Apr. 4 1975. pp 350—1 



A review of Mosley’s My Life [see No. 634] and Skidelsky’s Oswald 
Mosley [see No. 697]. A long and thorough review of both books. He 
calls Skidelsky’s biography ‘an accurate work of scholarship’ which is 
within a historiographical tradition that sees brilliant men trying to 
solve world problems against the intransigence of the second eleven of 
mediocrities. He criticizes some of the details. For example, ‘Skidelsky 
overstates the extent to which Mosley was a still small voice courageously 
speaking out against Victorian finance.’ He explains the failure of British 
fascism as due to the fact that the country had not experienced defeat 
in the war, had no large Jewish population, no uncontrolled inflation, 
and no mass Marxist movement as in Germany. 

(II) Up to 1932 

702. AMICUS, pseud. 

‘Sir Oswald Mosley’, 

Spectator. Vol. 146. Feb. 28 1931. pp 306—7 

‘Sir Oswald Mosley is only 34 but he has been in turn the rising hope 
of the stern unbending Tories, the rising hope of the stern unbending 
Liberals, and the rising hope of the stern, unbending Socialists’. There 
follows a short account of his career and an assessment of his character: 
‘Sir Oswald is ambitious... but he is more interested in the future oi 
the country than he is in himself.’ However, ‘there are elements of 
Fascism in his thoughts today and elements of Protectionism in his 
proposals.’ 

703. ANOTHER SHORT CUT 

Spectator. Vol. 145. Dec. 13 1930. pp 926—7 

‘Sir Oswald’s memorandum ... is the latest proposal tor a short way 
of getting something done.’ It includes something for everybody — 
‘Protection to please Conservatives, enough State-control by means of 
Import Boards and the regulation of industry to conciliate though not 
to enrapture Socialists and enough expenditure or specially devised 
constructive work to please the Liberals.’ The article comments: ‘We 
are ... invited to return to an oligarchy,’ and on the economic proposals, 
declared to be economic nationalism: ‘a flat contradiction of the tra¬ 
ditional Labour policy of internationalism.’ 

704. ARISTOCRAT WHO TURNED SOCIALIST 
Christian Century. Vol. 50. June 7 1933. p 741 

705. BLAXLAND, Geoffrey 
J.H. Thomas: a life for unity 
London, Muller, 1964. 303p Illus. 
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A sympathetic version of Thomas’s policies as employment minister 
from 1929—30 which as a consequence denigrates Mosley’s role in the 
proceedings. 'Mosley's proposals, which were skilfully though somewhat 
arrogantly propounded, were shot down one by one.’ 

706. BOOTHB' . Robert John Graham, Baron 
/ fight to live 

London, Gollancz, 1947. 454p 

Mosley rrakes two brief appearances in Lord Boothby’s memoirs. 
Firstly, at the time of Revolution by Reason — ‘this was the period 
when Mosley saw himself as Byron rather than Mussolini.’ The second is 
at the time of the Mosley Memorandum — ‘Tom Mosley might have 
been the most formidable political leader of the younger generation.’ 

707. BROCKWAY, Archibald Fenner 

Inside the left: thirty years of platform, press, prison and Parliament 
London, Allen & Unwin, 1942. 352p 

As a member of the ILP Brockway came into contact with Mosley 
during the second Labour government; he was a potential recruit for 
the Mosley group but declined when asked by W.J. Brown to join. He 
epitomizes the attitude of many ILP members who allowed that 
Mosley’s policies were 'precise, direct and constructive’ but were deeply 
suspicious of his personality and background. ‘Mosley always gave the 
impression that he was more concerned with his personal career than 
with the Party.’ 

708. BROWN, William John B.M. 

So far ; preface by John Buchan 
London, Allen & Unwin, 1943. 295p Illus. 

pp 156—9 discuss the author’s experience of Mosley’s Labour Party 
period and especially his resignation. ‘To do Mosley justice ... it must 
be said of him that he was not interested in office for office’s sake. He 
really did want to get something done ... ’ 

709. CATLIN.S/r George Edward Gordon 
For God's sake, go! an autobiography 
Gerrards Cross, Smythe, 1972.470p 

American ed. pub. by British Book Center in 1976 

t 'atlin, was a Labour Party economic expert at the time of the 
Mosley Memorandum. Of the latter, ‘some of the suggestions were 
Strachey’s. Most proposals were his [Mosley’s] own.’ Strachey was 
Mosley’s ‘satellite moon’. ‘Whether he was ever a democrat I doubt; 
certainly he did not believe in “democratic committeeism”.’ Mosley is 
reported to have said on the occasion of the rejection of his proposals 
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at a '’arty conference: ‘this means a dictatorship’. According to the 
author at his point ‘he could have moved either Left... or Right’. 
There is a good eye witness account oi the Olympia meeting of 1934. 


710. CHAMBERLAIN, W.J. 

‘The man whom the Tories hate: an appreciation of Sir Oswald Mosley, 

Town Crier Birmingham). June 14 1929. pp 1—2 

A laudatory article by the editor of the Town Crier, the local Bir¬ 
mingham Labour newspaper. 

711. CLINE, Catherine Ann 

Recruits to Labour: the British Labour Party, 1914-1931 
Syracuse, Syracuse U. \ 1963. 198p 

Originally appeared as a thesis from Bryn Mawr College, Pa. in 1957 
An examination of the rapid growth of the Labour Party after the 
First World War which contains some material on Mosley especially on 
his break with Labour. It refers to ‘a vast ideological gap between the 
international socialism of the LLP and the national socialism which 
[Mosley] proposed’. His chie- failure to get his policies adopted by 
Labour was distrust of his character and motives. 

712. COLE, George Douglas Howard 

A history of the Labour Party from 1914 
London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1948. x, 517p 

A useful account of Mosley’s career in the second Labour govern¬ 
ment until his formation of the New Party in 1931 is given on pp 237 
48. 

713. COOTE, Sir Colin Reith 
Editorial: the memoirs of Colin R. Coote 
London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1965. x, 332p Ulus. 

Some glimpses of Mosley’s parliamentary career appear in this book. 
‘He was one of the most interesting of the newcomers with an excellent 
war record, a talent for real oratory, and good looks. I cannot say that 
he was popular. He always exuded an air of too gracious condescension.’ 
The author stresses the genuineness of‘his disgust and contempt for the 
old fuddy-duddies’ bafflement with unemployment’. 

714. DAVIES, Sellick L.P. 

Why I joined the New Party 
London, New Party, 1931.6p 
(New Party Broadcasts No. 6) 

An ex-Liberal explains how he abandoned Liberal ineffectiveness 
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for ‘a party ... born out of a realisation of the national danger.’ 

715. DICTATORSHIP FOR ENGLAND 

Review ofReviews (New York). Vol. 83. May 1931. pp 99—100 
On Mosley’s New Party policy. 

716. DISTON, Marshall L.P. 

The sleeping sickness of the New Party 
London, New Party, [1931] 8p 
(New Party Broadcasts No. 5 > 

There can be no excuses for the Labour Party. Its minority position 
is no excuse as the Liberals would have supported a vigorous policy of 
action. The world trade depression is no excuse; it confronted Labour 
with a challenge which it failed to meet. Safety first, a complacent 
Ramsey MacDonald, and Snowden who ‘must bear the major share of 
responsibility for Labour’s failure’ are the culprits. 

717. DISTON, Marshall and FORGAN, Robert L.P. 

The New Party and the I.L.P. 

London, New Party, [1931] 8p 
(New Party Broadcasts No. 3 1 

1 he dead hand of Cobden is upon the Labour Party.’ A gloss on a 
National Policy [see No. 774] which formed the basic policy of the 
New Party. An attempt to attract IIP support for the New Party with 
its proposals for strengthening the executive power of government and 
‘a scientific import policy’ involving insulation. 

718. FOOT, Michael 
Aneurin Bevan: a biography. 

Vol. 1. 1897-1945 

London, McGibbon & Kee, 1962. 536p 

An excellent source for Bevan’s relations with Mosley. ‘To Bevan, 
the Mosley programme [in 1930] appeared as a better defined, more 
practical prospectus than that which Maxton enunciated, one well 
suited to the urgencies o the hour.’ Later, however, after the break 
with Labour, Bevan is reported as saying: ‘I tell you where you will 
end up. You will end up as a fascist party.’ 

719. FYFE, H. Hamilton 
‘British Labour’s two left wings’, 

Queen's Quarterly. Vol. 38. Jan. 1931. pp 170—3 

A comparison of Mosley and Maxton, leaders of Labour’s two left 
wings. It discusses Mlosley’s programme involving currency and import 
control. ‘Already he has a following in Parliament of some score of 
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labour M.P.’s who tee 1 that their leaders have no real grip on the situ¬ 
ation. He may build up with their aid a new party which will be socialist 
in the newer sense: it will treat socialismnot as an end desirable in itseif, 
but as a means towards the restoration of prosperity and the establish¬ 
ment in Britain of one nation instead oi two ... Anyway he will play a 
prominent part in British politics whether he becomes a Dictator (not 
on the Mussolini model) or gives back to the British people their faith 
in democracy as a working system.’ There follows a direct comparison 
with Maxton ‘in every way a totally different character’. ‘Mosley is hard 
working, Maxton is lazy’, etc. 

720. GRECIAN, pseud. 

'Prime Ministers o: tomorrow? Studies ol post-war politics. 

1. Sir Oswald Mosley’, 

Time & Tide. Vol. 12. Mar. 7 1931. p 279 

A generally hostile article on Mosley in his New Party phase. ‘His 
energy, courage, and ability have never been in question ... his social¬ 
ism is an intellectual conviction, not a temperamental affinity. He likes 
order; he likes control; he likes a clear, rational, sharply defined con¬ 
ception of things.’ It is felt that his pretensions outweigh his capabili¬ 
ties — ‘a small man in a great place.’ ‘Sir Oswald Mosley is going to the 
country as a strong man — a Hitler with intellectual justifications; a 
Mussolini tempered by the decencies ot Winchester, White’s Club, and 
the British tradition.’ 

721. HAMILTON, Mary Agnes 
Remembering my good friends 
London, Cape, 1944. 320p 

One of her good friends is Mosley whom she describes on pp 181-3. 
‘Mosley’s ascent to the front bench was extraordinarily rapid but not 
rapid enough for him ... had he, to his very real gifts as a showman 
and orator, added any patience, any political judgement, any interest in 
or concern for his fellows, Mosley might, in 1931 have looked like an 
alternative leader... had he convinced us that his concern was sincere 
and his object to help the unemployed and not to break the government, 
he could and would have rallied wide, perhaps decisive support.’ 

722. INDEPENDENT LABOUR PARTY L.P. 

The report of the annual conference held at Gloucester, April 1925 
London, I.L.P., 1925. 196p 

Mosley’s speech in moving his resolution on public control of the 
supply of credit and currency is on pp 155—57. 
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723. JOAD.C.E.M. L.S.E. 

The case for the New Party 
London, New Party, [ 1931J 14p 

724. - ‘Prologomena to Fascism’, 

Political Quarterly. Vol. 2. 1931. pp 82—99 

Joad notices a growth oi dissatisfaction with contemporary politics. 

' 1 he primary object of dissatisfaction is the rule of old men’ and ‘a 
widespread objection to the present system oi electing our rulers.’ 

I here is also dislike o: the 'class conscious approach to politics.’ He 
advocates Mosley’s policy of remodelling parliament and more power 
for the executive. ‘Many of the tendencies to which 1 have referred 
have a markedly Fascist complexion ... the movement in which they 
may ultimately take shape ... would be the nearest thing to f ascism 
which the British nation . . . could manage. Yet the young men o* whom 
I have written have ... been brought up in the Labour movement... 
f ascist in method its aims would not be very different rom those o 
the I.L.P. Sir Oswald Mosley is at the moment the hero of the young 
and they are ready to dance in thousands to any tune he may choose to 
pipe them but in a few years’ time the incipient fascism may have got 
the better of the vestigial Socialism and we shall have to deal with 
castor oil young men pure and simple . . . ’ Joad saw Mosley at the time 
as the saviour of Britain rom such :LP based ’ascism.’ 

725. JOHNSON, J. 

'Birmingham Labour and the New Party’, 

Labour Magazine. Vol. 9. Apr. 1931. pp 534—6 

The relations between the Birmingham Labour Party and the New 
Party are discussed. 

726. JOHNSTON, James 

A hundred commoners ; with a preface by Stanley Baldwin 
London, Joseph, 1931.309p 

A collection of parliamentary profiles which includes Sir Oswald 
(pp 124 26 ► in his capacity as Labour member for Smethwick. The 
author notes a change from the Conservative member who provided 
‘indications of future Parliamentary greatness’, ‘large and even excep¬ 
tional promise’ to the Labour member who had lost ‘the spontaneous 
outflow of a powerful mind’ only to present 'a highly cultivated artifice 
of a skilful mind.’ The change was the result of Mosley having been 
‘induced to join a party with which his mind is not in natural harmony.’ 
Johnston suggests he would have found spiritual affinities in the Liberal 
Party. Mosley is said to be ‘dropping out of sight.’ 
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727. JOHNSTON, Thomas 

Memories. London. Collins, 1952. 255p 

Includes an opinion of Mosley from one of his colleagues in the 
second Labour government. ‘In general we agreed with most of [the 
Mosley Memorandum], but he had contrived to widen his front of 
attack and bring in monetary policy and long term planning oi 
permanent economic reconstruction, and there were already indications 
that he was preparing his ammunition for a breakaway movement and 
that as we both [ Lansbury] told him would get the unemployed 
nowhere ... there was a time in his life when — despite some post facto 
commentators — there was no sign of these aberrations [his later 
fascism i ... he might have been o great service to his generation; no 
doubt he was ambitious but he was not too wisely handled, and grew 
up and shot out the wrong way.’ (p 106) 

728. JONES, Jack 

Unfinished journey, with a preface by David Lloyd George 

London, Hamilton, 1937. 318p 

Another ed. pub. in New York by Oxford U.P. in 1937 

Jack Jones, the novelist and ex-miner, was involved with the New 
Party which he discusses between pp 253—70. He describes Mosley 
after the result of the Ashton by-election of 1931 ‘white with rage, not 
fear; he showed his teeth as he smiled contemptuously out on to the 
crowd that was howling at him and calling him names.’ Lloyd George 
in the introduction refers to the 'fizzling futility of Sir Oswald Mosley’s 
New Party.’ 

729. JONES, Thomas 

Whitehall diary, ed. by Keith Middlemas. Vol. 2. 1926—1930. 

London, O.U.P., 1969. xiii, 31 lp Illus. 

The author, in charge of the Cabinet Secretariat during this period, 
offers a fascinating insight into Mosley's career at this point. 'Tom 
Mosley is a cad and a wrong ’un and they will find it out’ and later ‘he 
is too “logical” and if he had his way would attempt presently to 
“Russianise” ... our Government’. He quotes Mosley at a conference 
on unemployment as saying: ‘This country has got to be isolated from 
other countries not by tariff. The high purchasing power of home 
population is the only solution’. Appendix 2 is f homas Jones’s sum¬ 
mary of the Mosley Memorandum of January 16 1930. 

730. KEYNES, John Maynard 
‘Sir Oswald Mosley’s Manifesto’, 

Nation & Athenaeum. Vol. 48. Dec. 13 1930. p 367 

‘There are matters in it which an academic economist is bound to 
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criticize ... but i like the spirit which informs the document.’ 

731. LABOUR PARTY L.P. 

The ‘New’Party 

London, Labour Party, 1931.6p 

An internal memorandum giving information on the New Party 
much of it culled from newspapers. It includes a list of New Party 
candidates in the 1931 General Election. 

732. — Report of the 30th annual conference of the Labour Party, held 
in the Pier Pavillion, Llandudno, October 6th— 10th, 1930 

London, Labour Party, 1930. 336p 

The merits of the Mosley Memorandum debated by Mosley himsell 
and others, (pp 200—204) 

733. LOCKHAR'i , Sir Robert Hamilton Bruce 
Your England 

London/New York, Putnam, 1955. p 303 

Contains a reminiscence of Mosley at Sandhurst. 

734. MACDOUGAL, James L.P. 

Disillusionmen t 

London, New ’arty, [1931] 8p 

The disillusionment is that of a socialist who feels that the Labour 
Party has betrayed its ideals. 

735. MACMILLAN, Harold 
Winds of change, 1914—1939 
London, Macmillan, 1966. 664p Illus. 

American ed. pub. by Harper-Row in 1966 

Harold Macmillan, sympathetic to some of Mosley’s ideas in 1930— 

31, admits: ‘There was a mqment later in the year 11931 ] when I was 
myself tempted to work for his New i’arty, for there were many of the 
points of his programme which seemed to me at once reasonable and 
constructive.’ He refers to Mosley’s ‘active intelligence and his energy’. 

736. MALONE, Cecil L.S.E. 

What is the Mosley Memorandum? 

London, Caledonian P., [1930] 4p 

The argument of this pamphlet by a Labour M.P. is in general agree¬ 
ment with the proposals in the Memorandum for a general system of 
Import Control Boards and for co-operation between the government 
and the banks for industrial reorganisation. It is opposed to most of the 
other proposals, especially to those on foreign trade and to the emphasis 
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on road building rather than housing. Finally, there is a plea not to 
allow energies to be f rittered away on internal conflict over such a 
Memorandum. 

737. MANDLE, W.F. 

Fhe New Party’, 

Historical Studies: Australia and New Zealand. Vol. 12. Oct. 1966. pp 
343-55 

The New Party's stormy life reveals something of the atmosphere 
and issues of the period.’ A description of the formation, policy, and 
history of the New Party. ‘It was not a Fascist programme: there was 
no mention of “corporations”, of occupational voting, or an elite, but 
the tone was there.’ It was too intellectually complex a programme to 
appeal widely. It failed through its own weakness as so ‘ill-made and ill- 
captained a vessel deserved to be.’ 

738. — ‘Sir Oswald leaves the Labour Party, March 1931’, 

Labour History (Canberra L No. 12. May 1967. pp 35-51 

This study of Sir Oswald’s decision to leave the Labour Party is 
‘revelatory of... the fluid state of politics of the time and the wide¬ 
spread contemporary criticism of economic and political orthodoxy. It 
also shows how, and to an extent, why, Mosley changed from a brilliant 
rebel left-wing economist to a frustrated, semi-mystical authoritarian 
prophet. It is the purpose of this article to throw light on both these 
aspects.’ 

739. — ‘Sir Oswald Mosley’s resignation from the Labour government’. 
Historical Studies: Australia and New Zealand. Vol. 10. May 1963. pp 
493-510 

A scholarly account of the presentation of the Mosley Memorandum 
to the Cabinet and its rejection, followed by Mosley's resignation. Re¬ 
examines the evidence and finds, :'or example, that ‘many of Cross’s 
[see No. 71 assumptions stand in need of expansion and clarification 
... ’ This period is ‘notable for a number of brilliant oratorical tri¬ 
umphs, matched by an equal number of political errors. . . ’ and ‘many 
of the characteristics of the man and his campaign emerge, notably his 
great oratorical skill, the marked intellectual and reasoned nature of his 
views, his tendency to political misjudgements, and his dlan, variously 
interpreted as due to sincerity or to ambition.’ The Memorandum was 
‘an assembly of ideas; nevertheless it was a coherent one, and one, more¬ 
over, that was consistent with its author’s previous political history.’ 
However, ‘Mosley’s tragic flaw was his impatience, and his own con¬ 
viction that he was right... he was a brilliant orator and advocate, not 
a tactician ... his mistakes were made over political decisions — when 
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to resign, whether to press a motion for a vote ... it is clear that much 
01 his contempt [for politics] sprang from the realization that he had 
failed to master its arts, however much he tried to follow its rules.’ 

740. MELVILLE, Cecil Frank 
‘Political upheaval. 1. Sir Oswald Mosley', 

Fortnightly Review. Vol. 129. May 1 1931. pp 658—667 

An article on the New Party period covering some of the ground of 
Melville’s book [see No. 74 i |. He compares Hitlerism and the New 
Party: ‘Both movements are in effect National-Socialist parties which, 
while appealing to the working masses, attract to themselves the sup¬ 
port of industrialists.' There is a comparison of Hitler and Mosley; an 
account of the latter’s career including Snowden’s description of him as 
a ‘pocket Mussolini' and ‘the inner story of what took place behind the 
scenes' when Mosley resigned. There is a discussion or the New ’arty’s 
programme: The advent of Sir Oswald Mosley’s New Party is one of the 
more important indications that the phase of English life characterised 
by Andre Siegfried as the condition of the ‘‘happy valley” has now 
reached its term and new methods must now be sought for the solution 
of our problems’. 

741. — The truth about the New Party: and much else besides concern¬ 
ing Sir Oswald Mosley’s political aims, the 'Nazi' movement of Herr 
Adolph Hitler and the adventure in political philosophy of Mr. Wvndham 
Lewis 

London, Wishart, 1931.47p 

pp 23—48 deal especially with Mosley and the fascist tendencies 
inherent in the New Party: ‘very briefly it is a National Socialist move¬ 
ment which seeks to cut across existing conceptions of Left and Right 
or rather to combine the two in an advanced national form’. ‘Hitlerism 
and Mosleyism resemble each other inasmuch as both are movements of 
the modern world with policies of emergency and based upon the con¬ 
ception of a condition of crisis’. 

742. MORE PLANS 

New Statesman. Vol. 36. Dec. 13 1930. pp 292—3 

Qualified support expressed for the Mosley Manifesto but ‘the 
Emergency Cabinet of 5 ministers is rather more than we can swallow’. 

743. MOSLEY, Leonard Oswald 
Curzon: the end of an epoch 

London, Longmans, 1960. xv, 301p Ulus. 

A fleeting glimpse of Mosley who married Curzon’s daughter, 

Cynthia in 1920. ‘He was very young, tall, slim, dark, rather a big nose. 
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a little black moustache, rather a Jewish appearance.’ A letter of Curzon’s 
is quoted concerning the couple: ‘7 hey were going to have a great career 
together and he was going to climb to the very top — with her aid.’ 

744. NEW PARTIES REFLECT NEW PRINCIPLES 
Saturday Review. Vol. 151. Mar. 7 1931. pp 328—9 

'What is it that has produced this general sense of dissatisfaction ... ? 
It is the discovery that the Parliamentary machine ... is incompetent to 
deal with the economic issue of welfare ... we regard [the New Party’s 
manif esto] as o i high importance ... at this juncture Sir Oswald comes 
forward with the outline of a definite policy and it is quite impossible 
to deny that lie has rendered to constructive political thought a service 
which deserves full and grate ul acknowledgement’. 

745. NEW PARTY L.P. 

The new Ashton, April 1931 

Ashton under Lyne, Dan Davies, 1931. 4p 

A broadsheet in support of Allan Young, New ’arty candidate in 
Ashton. It includes ‘My appeal to the electors of Ashton' by Mosley. 

746. THE NEW PARTY 

Review of Reviews. Vol. 81. March 1931. pp 17—18 
A short precis of press reactions to the New Party. 

747. N1COLSON, Harold 
‘Can the New Party survive?’ 

Saturday Review. Vol. 153. Jan. 9 1932. p 35 

A defence of the New Party proposals, an attack on the static 
rather than dynamic quality of the British mind, and a resume of policy. 
‘We are opposed to any reductions in dole or wages ... we are opposed 
to any extreme or doctrinnaire adherence to Protection or Free Trade 
... we believe ... in the reform of parliament... we wish to introduce 
into Great Britain a new conception of what is meant by ‘the State’. We 
wish to inspire people with a new patriotism, based upon self sacrifice 
rather than upon nationalism, based upon duties rather upon rights, 
based upon a corporate sense of identity rather than upon class con¬ 
sciousness ... we are convinced that if we fail to awaken this combined 
enthusiasm this country will slip slowly towards Communism.’ 

748. — Diaries and letters, 1930-1939 ; ed. by Nigel Nicolson 
London, Collins, 1966. 448p Ulus. 

American ed. pub. as part of a 2 vol. set by Atheneum in 1966 

A great deal of useful information on Mosley is scattered throughout 
Nicolson’s diaries. A number of letters from Nicolson to Mosley and 
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\ice versa are included. A vital source for study of the New Party period, 
the comments offer many perceptive insights. As early as November 
1930 Mosley was 'evidently thinking of leading some new party of 
younger Nationalists.’ The diaries are particularly valuable on the activi¬ 
ties of the New Party, the first symptoms of fascism, the debacle in the 
election of 1931, the visit to Rome after which ‘it would be impossible 
for Mosley to re-enter the “machine” of one of the older parties’, and 
the final break with Mosley. 

749. OSWALD MOSLEY’S ACHIEVEMENT; by an old friend 
World Today. Vol. 56. July 1930. pp 121—5 

This article is a character and career sketch. It quotes praise from 
Harold Macmillan in a letter to The Times and a comparison of Beaver- 
brook and Mosley. ‘There is still a long way to travel but undoubtedly 
both men seek a similar goal — the awakening of the nation to its 
lamentable situation and the dire need for a great national revival... 
violent differences of opinion about Mosley will serve to keep him in 
the centre of the stage and in this respect at any rate his career will in 
all probability parallel that of Winston Churchill.’ 

750. PATON. John 

Left turn! the autobiography 
London. Seeker & Warburg, 1936. 432p 

Mosley’s ‘quick mind, combined with his attractive platform person¬ 
ality and eloquence’ were not enough, apparently, to endear him to the 
1L P. "It was the solid opposition of Lancashire which eventually defeated 
him when he sought re-election to the National Council, broke his close 
contact with the ILP and caused him to devote himself wholly to the 
work of the Labour Party.’ 'Movement, energy, speed, all eventually to 
merge in the magic word “Action”! These were for him the essentials — 
what it was to be all for was of lesser consequence. He was the cavalry 
leader in politics.’ 

751. PIMLOTT, Ben 

Labour and the Left in the 1930's 
Cambridge, U.P., 1977. xi, 259p 

The chapter on ‘Radicalism or Socialism?’ examines the connections 
between Mosley's economic ideas and those of other planners including 
Keynes and the Socialist League. Much of the thinking behind the Bir¬ 
mingham proposals was that of Frank Wise, first Chairman of the 
Socialist League. However, the wide divergencies between the ILP, the 
Socialist League, and Mosley are underlined. ‘Mosley had little interest 
in doctrinal socialism; his radicalism was aimed at dealing with specific 
problems, not at the creation of a socialist state.’ 
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752. RUST, William 
The Mosley manifesto’, 

Labour monthly. Vol. 13. 1931. pp 35—40 

A Communist view of Mosley’s Manifesto. ‘Both the Mosley and the 
Maxton groups [of the ILP] are .. . hastening the advent of Fascism by 
the propagation of the political philosophy of our capitalist opponents 
and by their attempts to disintegrate the working-class movement.’ 
Mosley is the advance guard o’ i'ascism in Britain. The ILP = left social 
fascism. To call for unity between the capitalist parties and major 
reforms in the parliamentary system is fascism. 

753. SAMUEL, Sir Herbert 
The Mosley programme 

Nation & Athenaeum. Vol. 48. Dec. 20 1930. pp 399—400 

An attack on the Mosley Manifesto as ‘a miscellaneous concoction.’ 

‘I suggest that Sir Oswald’s entire diagnosis of the situation is wrong ... 
protection of the home market is not the answer... insulation spells 
sheer ruin ... Sir Oswald accepted the current cliches o the Protection¬ 
ists without troubling to examine whether they are based on fact.’ See 
the letter in reply by John Strachey in Nation & Athenaeum. Vol. 48. 
Jan. 3 1931. pp 454—5. 

754. SCANLON, John 

Decline and fall of the Labour Party, with a preface by James Maxton, 
M.P. 

London, Davies, 1932. 25 lp 

This book by a left-wing member of the ILP who later became a pro¬ 
fascist and contributor to fascist periodicals contains much in praise of 
Mosley. He paints a picture of vital activity by Mosley: ‘Sir Oswald 
Mosley ... was bombarding the Cabinet with memoranda outlining 
schemes by the score.’ The chapter ‘Enter Sir Oswald Mosley’ (pp 180— 
194) takes the story from the Mosley Memorandum to his resignation 
and formation of the New Party. ‘I am certain his motives : in joining 
the Labour Party] were of the highest’... ‘his speech [at the Llan¬ 
dudno Labour Party Conference] was a masterly indictment of the 
Government and a clear, lucid explanation of his own scheme.’ The 
author explains Mosley’s ‘tragic fall’ as follows: ‘ ... instead of lighting 
and winning his place in the movement because of services rendered, he 
was accepted as a leader before he himself had found iis level ... there¬ 
fore every prophet Fixed on Sir Oswald as the next party leader... All 
the prophets had, however, overlooked the one man who could stop it 
— Sir Oswald himself.’ He is summed up as a ‘brilliant man, whose 
ability, whose enthusiasm and wealth might have done much for 
democracy ... ’ 
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755. SIR OSWALD MOSLEY’S RESIGNATION FROM THE BRITISH 
CABINET 

Living Age. Vol. 338. July 1930. pp 508-9 

756. SIR OSWALD’S BRITAIN 

Nation i New York i. Vol. 131. Dec. 17 1930. p 667 

A short summary of Mosley’s proposals as set out in the Mosley 
Manifesto. ‘The Mosley programme is likely ... to be greeted with 
some enthusiasm by those radicals... who have lost faith in the 
virtues of parliamentary government and are not unkindly disposed 
toward a political dictatorship.’ 

757. SIR OSWALD’S INDICTMENT 

Nation & Athenaeum. Vol. 48. June 7 1930. pp 310—11 

‘We have seldom read a more lucid, cogent or sustained argument’ 
than Mosley’s speech on unemployment of May 28 1930 in the House 
of Commons. 

758. SKIDELSKY, Robert 

Politicians and the slump: the Labour government of 1929—1931 
London, Macmillan, 1967. 43lp 
Pub. by Penguin 1970 

American ed. pub. by Humanities Pr. in 1967 

This book contains the author’s first thoughts on Oswald Mosley’s 
evolution from Revolution by Reason to his resignation in 1931. Chapter 
8, ‘Mosley revolts’, contains a detailed, scholarly discussion of the 
formulation and reception o: the Mosley Memorandum. Appendix IV 
contains documentary material on the Memorandum. 

759. SMITH, Cairns King 

A comparison of the philosophy and tactics of the Independent Labor 
Party and those of the Labor Party of England, 1924-1931 
Chicago, 1941.120p 

A private ed. of a PhD. thesis presented in 1937, distributed by Univ. 
of Chicago Libraries. 

760. SOCRATICUS, pseud. 

‘Reprisals in Ireland: interview with Oswald Mosley’, 

Common Sense. Vol. 10. Dec. 4 1920. p 10 

One of the first issues to concern the young Mosley in Parliament 
was opposition to Lloyd George’s Irish policy. Reprisals by the Black & 
Tans and the regular troops in Ireland were ‘the child of inefficiency’. 

He advocates the holding of a Commission of Inquiry to vindicate the 
honour of the army and a withdrawal of troops and police to the coast 
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leaving the interior for the Irish to govern thus proving their ability to 
do so or otherwise and protecting British strategic interests at the same 
time. 

761. STRACHEY, John 

‘The Mosley manifesto: why we have issued it’, 

Spectator. Vo!. 145. Dec. 13 1930. pp 929—30 

‘We believe profoundly that we are right and that events will prove 
us so.’ The proposals in brief are as follows:— (1 * ‘Home markets must 
be in future the essential and secured basis of British trade.’ i 2) ‘If our 
home markets need conditions within which planning is possible, our 
export trade also must not be left unorganized to be cut down in detail 
by the great highly organized “selling drives” of our competitors such 
as America.’ (3) ‘ ... we look to supporting . .. our army of unemployed 
by work rather than by maintenance’. (4) ‘We recognize .. . that the 
present Parliament and Government machine is utterly incapable of 
carrying out such a programme as we have envisaged.’ 

762. — ‘The progress of the New Party’, 

Weekend Review. Vol. 24. June 20 1931. pp 909—10 

A survey of New Party activity, policy, and philosophy. ‘Now neither 
I nor any other of the men and women who founded the New Party 
would ever, or will ever, be connected with any organisation which can 
even be suspected of being anti-working class in character.’ The party is 
one not of conservatism or reaction but a revolt against ‘the fatal 
acceptance of inevitable national decline.’ 

763. — Revolution by reason: an account of the financial proposals sub¬ 
mitted to the labour movement by Mr. Oswald Mosley B.M. 

London, Parsons, 1925. xiii, 255p 

An exposition of Mosley's financial policy involving the expansion of 
credit with the object of increasing working-class purchasing power and 
thus enlarging the home market. Dedicated to Oswald Mosley ‘who may 
some day do the things of which we dream.’ 

764. — ‘Revolution by reason: the author’s reply to criticism’, 

Labour Magazine. Vol. 4. Mar. 1926. pp 510—11 

765. STRACHEY, John and JOAD, C.E.M. 

‘Parliamentary reform: the New Party’s proposals’, 

Political Quarterly. Vol. 2. 1931. pp 319—36 

‘The following article is an official statement of the proposals of Sir 
Oswald Mosley’s New Party relating to the reform of Parliament’. Editor. 
‘Parliament is dying and dying discreditably .. . thus in the end Parlia- 
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ment by attempting too much fails to perform that essential function 
for which it is fitted.’ The remedy for this situation is that ‘Parliament 
must abandon the attempt to govern the country itself in order that it 
may be better equipped to place in office a Government with the power 
to govern.’ Initiation o' legislation should be transferred to the executive, 
a transformed Cabinet, and ‘Orders in Council’ would be issued replacing 
the normal legislative processes. The proposals are given in some detail 
and the article also comments on allegations of dictatorial tendencies in 
the reforms: ‘Our proposals are inspired throughout by the conviction 
that when a Government has been elected it should be permitted to 
govern.’ 

766. THOMAS, Hugh 
John Strachey 

London, Eyre Methuen, 1973. viii, 316p 

A biography of Mosley’s close associate from 1925 until Strachey’s 
resignation Tom the New Party. Thomas claims a mutual attraction 
between the two men. ‘Strachey welcomed a leader... Mosley needed 
a man o f ideas.’ He suggests that in the collaboration which led to 
Revolution by Reason Strachey may have been the thinker and Mosley 
the interpreter. The accounts of Strachey’s departure from Labour with 
Mosley and the New Party episode are very full. 

767. WATCHMAN , pseud. 

‘A criticism of the Mosley Manifesto’, 

Town Crier (Birmingham). Dec. 12 1930. p 1 

768. WATSON, W.F. 

‘Labour and the wealthy convert’, 

English Review. Vol. 45. July 1927. pp 30—41 

This article is not specifically on Sir Oswald but it has a few interest¬ 
ing comments on him and other wealthy converts to the Labour party. 

It includes this rather cynical comment: ‘ ... And what is more feasible 
than that the ambitious young Conservative — Mr. Oswald Mosley, for 
instance — finding many men in his party with prior claims to pro¬ 
motion should become impatient, quarrel with his leaders and regard 
Labour as a short-cut to the Treasury benches?’ 

769. WEBB, Beatrice, Lady Passfield 

Beatrice Webb’s diaries, 1912-1924’, ed. by Margaret J. (’ole with an 
introduction by the Rt. Hon. Lord Beveridge 
London/New York, Longmans, 1952. xxvi, 272p I:!us. 

Mosley is only mentioned twice but the second is of great signifi¬ 
cance as a character sketch: ‘We have made the acquaintance of the 
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most brilliant man in the House of Commons - Oswald Mosley ... Phis 
young person would make his way in the world without his adventitious 
advantages which are many — birth, wealth, and a beautiful aristocratic 
wh'e ... Is there in him some weak spot which will be revealed in time 
of stress... by letting you or your cause down or sweeping it out of 
the way?’ 

770. - Beatrice Webb’s diaries, 1924-1932 ; ed. with an introduction 
by Margaret Cole 

London/New York, Longmans, 1956. xxv, 327p Illus. 

This contains information on Mosley’s career in the Labour Party 
between 1924 and 1931 and especially on his break with the Party. 
Invaluable insights on Mosley’s character are included: ‘A foreign 
journalist at the Labour party conference nicknamed him “the English 
Hitler.” But the British electorate would not stand a Hitler. .. Mosley 
has bad health, a slight intelligence and an unstable character... I 
doubt whether he has the tenacity of a Hitler. He also lacks genuine 
fanaticism. Deep down in his heart he is a cynic. He will be beaten and 
retire .. . ’ (p 267). 

771. WERTHEIMER, Egon B.M. 

Portrait of the Labour Party, tr. from the German 
London/New York, Putnam, 1929. xxxii, 215p 
2nd ed.pub.1930 

A translation of Das Antlitz der britischen Arbeiterpartei', mit einer 
historischen Einleitung von G.D.H. Cole. Berlin, Dietz Nachf., 1929. 

The preface remarks: ‘. . . there stood Oswald Mosley, whose later 
ascent was to be one of the strangest phenomena of the working class 
movement of the world, a new recruit to the Socialist movement at his 
first London movement... then the new man spoke: what he said 
remained for me . .. 'or the most part darkling and unintelligible. But 
all the more unforgettable was the impression, the visual and oral 
impression which the style of his speech made upon me.’ Mosley is later 
described as ‘a strange blend of J.M. Keynes and Major Douglas of credit- 
scheme fame’ and it is remarked that ‘today, of the younger members 
of the party he is even under discussion as a potential leader.’ 'So far as 
the driving forces that lead to influence and general notoriety are con¬ 
cerned, Sir Oswald Mosley is easily ahead 

772. WILKINSON, Ellen Cicely 

Peeps at politicians', with ... a foreword by Oliver Baldwin, M.P. 

London, Allan, 1930. x, 117p 

A brief sketch of Mosley under the heading ‘the Sheikh’ appears 
between pp 38 and 40. His major disadvantages are that he is too good- 
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looking and that he has ideas — ‘a real drawback in modern politics.' 

‘In the crisis of his resignation both in public and in the private meeting 
o! his party he played his cards with great skill and restraint ... But 
whether the British Labour Party . .. will accept as its chief a ‘sixth’ 
baronet and the son-in-law of the Marquess Curzon is doubtful. But no 
future Labour Cabinet can be formed without him.’ 

773. YOUNG, Allan, and others 

A National policy: an account of the emergency programme advanced 
by Sir O. Mosley, [prepared by Allan Young, John Strachey, W.J. 
Brown and Aneurin Bevan] 

London, Macmillan, 1931.63p 

An elaboration o the Mosley Manifesto detailing the programme for 
overcoming the economic crisis. It discusses the crisis, the policy of Sir 
Oswald, the machine of government, ‘immediate reconstruction’, and 
proposes a policy for housing, taxation, defence, electricity and trans¬ 
port, etc. 

(Ill) 1933-1942 

11 A. ALL-BRITISH ANTI-FASCIST COMMITTEE L.P. 

All about Sir Oswald Mosley 
Sheffield, A.-B. A.-F. C., 1937.4p 

An attack on Mosley as a wealthy member of the landowning class. 
Quotations from Mosley’s statements and publications are turned 
against him. 

775. BACH, Julian S. 

ascism and the British fuehrer’, 

Literary Digest. Vol. 124. July 24 1937. pp 13—15, 39 

An interview of Sir Oswald Mosley by the author during which some 
interesting character traits emerge. This article sheds some light on the 
more personal and less publicised aspects of Mosley’s character. ‘He dis¬ 
likes cards, detests irrelevant conversation, loathes dinner parties and 
social fawnings and hates entrenched old age whether it is sitting on a 
parlour sofa or in a parliamentary seat.’ 

776. - ‘Little Hitler’, 

Survey Graphic. Vol. 26. Mar. 1937. pp 129—31 

777. CALLENDER, Harold 

‘Mosley’s creed: a revealing interview: the British Fascist leader answers 
pointed questions on the present and future trend of his movement’, 
New York Times Magazine. June 24 934. pp 3, 6 
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‘In a recent conversation Sir Oswald was asked particularly to explain 
how fascism could be reconciled with the British traditions of freedom 
and individualism.’ 

778. CLAYTON, Gerold Fancourt 

The wall is strong: the life of a prison governor 
London, Long, 1958. 188p Ulus. 

Chapter 17 The war and 18B’ contains a brief vignette of Mosley 
detained in Brixton Prison under Defence Regulation 18B. 

779. DEMOCRITUS JUNIOR, pseud 
Mosley at Oxford 

Canadian Forum. Vol. 16. July 1936. pp 20—1 

780. DOLAN, Charles M. L.P. 

‘Mosley exposed: the Blackshirt racket’, 

No imprint, [1935?] 16p 

A personal attack on Mosley by an ‘ex-National Propagandist of the 
British Union of Fascists’. ‘The BUF is Mosley’s attempt at welding an 
instrument for the seizing of power.’ The pamphlet contains attacks on 
the psychology of the fascist idea, Mosley’s private army, and on the 
middle class officials who are replacing the working class ones. Details 
of organisation and a summary of the daily routine of national head¬ 
quarters are given. 

781. GENS, pseud. 

‘An open letter to Sir Oswald Mosley’, 

New English Weekly. Vol. 4. Mar. 1 1934. p 463—4 

‘If you are indeed the national leader we look for, your first task is 
to reform the specific evil of our immediate situation.’ This turns out 
to be the need for social credit, an unearned income for everybody. A 
social creditor’s view of Mosley. ‘Simply to wear shirts and automatic 
pistols and organise for coup d’^tats... will of itself do nothing what¬ 
ever to save civilisation.’ 

782. JERROLD, Douglas 
Georgian adventure 
London, Collins, 1937. 398p 

Reprinted by Right Book Club 1937. American ed. pub. by Scribner 
1938. Reprinted by R. West in 1973 

This autobiography by the past editor of The English Review con¬ 
tains a Right Conservative view o: Mosley. The rich and successful dis¬ 
like Mosley; I do not. He has a disarming simplicity ... Mosley is a great 
orator... Mosley is also, which most people deny, an important man 
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... he is quite obviously not a great thinker, and he is not an organiser 
at all... you cannot be even half-informed about what is really hap¬ 
pening in Europe if you do not read Mosley’s papers... My conclusion 
is that Fascism lacks the creative impulse ... it is an act of revolt, and 
.. . as far as England is concerned the revolt is not yet there . . . British 
Fascism is simply a party machine without a party, the spiritual curse 
of the age without its secular justification.’ 

783. KIM, pseud. 

‘A Conservative leader?’, 

Saturday Review. Vol. 158. Dec. 29 1934. pp 583—4 

‘The government fears Sir Oswald Mosley because he stands for 
Patriotism and for a robust pro-British policy and is attracting a good 
many ('onservatives to his banner who are fed up with the sham 
“Nationalism” of the government.’ The article is an interpretation of 
Mosley as an extreme Conservative and a defence of the Blackshirts 
against ‘police animosity’. Kim comments: ‘Today the Blackshirts by 
their victory in the English Courts of Justice stand alone for the liberty 
of speech.’ He ends: ‘We prophesy that Conservatives all over the 
country will join you with hope and gladness.’ 

784. — ‘Rothermere and Mosley’, 

Saturday Review. Vol. 157. July 28 1934. pp 879—80 

‘Sir Oswald Mosley’s creed represents an extreme right branch of 
Conservatism and the problem is whether Great Britain will swallow 
wholesale a policy which goes far to upset our age-old political prin¬ 
ciples.’ A comment on the Mosley—Rothermere alliance, favourable to 
the Blackshirts — ‘their sincerity and single-heartedness are inspiring’ — 
‘the Mosleyites, as the right-wing oi Conservatism, undoubtedly in a few 
years can sway the country.’ 

785. LABOUR RESEARCH DEPARTMENT W.L. 

Mosley Fascism: the man, his policy and methods 
London, L.R.D., 1935. 15p 

A tract hostile to Mosley. His political career is traced from his 
Labour Party period through the New Party to fascism. It examines, in 
particular, ‘Mosley’s promises’ and ‘Blackshirt brutality’. ‘Mosley 
attempts to turn the minds of the workers and small business people in 
Britain from their real enemy, the big capitalists and financiers by 
attacking the Jews.’ The BUF is ‘an anti-working class f orce that is 
intended to salvage a decaying system.’ 

786. LANDAU, Rom 

Love for a country: contemplations and conversations 



London, Nicholson & Watson, 1939. 39 lp 

pp 66—72 describe the author’s interview with Mosley referring to 
his ‘mastery of the spoken word’. Landau refers to Mosley’s ‘intellect 
that seemed as powerful as it was cold and a determination which to 
some people would be almost terrifying.’ The uncompromising and 
revolutionary nature of Mosley’s fascism emerges from passages such as 
this: ‘Not this or that detail in our present system is corrupt but the 
entire body politic and only a radical operation can restore it to health. 
This means revolution.’ 

787. MACLEAN, M.J. 

Mosley exposed 

London, Board of Deputies of British Jews, 1193—?] 

788. MILES, A.C. U.L.L. 

Mosley in motley, foreword by A. Harris 
London,1937.13p 

‘A report of a speech by Mr. Miles ... to a meeting in ... Southend- 
on-Sea, April 11, 1937.’ The author, a one-time organiser of industrial 
propaganda for the BU ! , exposes ‘Mosley’s pretensions to be leader of 
a British movement’ and his claims to be opposed to international 
finance. 

789. NICHOLS, Beverley 
Men do not weep 
London, Cape, 1941.290p 

American ed. pub. by Harcourt Brace in 1942 

Contains a very favourable portrait of Mosley: ‘1 have heard none to 
touch Mosley’ [in oratory] and ‘he had also considerable personal 
courage and that indefinable quality that can only be called leadership.’ 

790. — News of England: or, a country without a hero 
London, Cape, 1938. 316p 

American ed. pub. by Doubleday in 1938 ' < 

!’he last chapter includes a favourable discussion of British Union 
and Mosley, ot whom the following is said: ‘He is the only man I know 
who has in him the qualities of that hero for whom this country has 
waited so long, and waited in vain’, ‘a figure of tremendous importance’, 
‘one of the three most dynamic personalities in the Empire today.’ 

791. PLAINSHIRT,psem/. 

‘Fascism in England: can Mosley do it?’, 

Everyman. No. 262. Feb. 2 1934. pp 9, 30 

‘The fatal weakness of Sir Oswald Mosley’s appeal’ is that ‘he cannot 
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strike the religious note’ like Beaverbrook. ‘Mosley has neither experi¬ 
enced the life of the ordinary man nor does he seem to have that instinct¬ 
ive understanding of the English character that w ould enable him to trans¬ 
form an intellectual conception from Italy into a typical English politi¬ 
cal movement.’ 

792. PRYCE-JONES, David 
Unity Mitford: a quest 

London, Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1976. 276p Ulus. 

American ed. pub. in 1977 by Dial Pr., New York with subtitle: an 
enquiry into her life and the frivolity of evil 

A controversial life of Unity Mitford, sister of Diana Mosley, and 
one of the more enigmatic members of the Mitford clan. She became 
infatuated with Hitler and the Nazi movement in Germany. The book 
contains some new material on Mosley and the BUF based on personal 
testimony. The stories of the Mitfords, the Mosleys, the BUF, and Nazi 
Germany are interwoven. 

793. ROSTEN, Leo C. 

The rise of Oswald Mosley’, 

Harper’s Monthly Magazine. Sept. 1934. pp 492—501 

The starting point of this useful article is the Olympia disturbances. 

The second section summarizes Mosley’s career and the BUI’s activities. 
‘Mosley has every qualification for political leadership except judge¬ 
ment and patience.’ His prominence is due to the ‘unmistakable alliance 
between would-be-dictators and desperate industrial-patriots’ and to 
Conservative fear of socialism. The last section analyses Mosley’s 
potential supporters and his importance: ‘at the moment he is merely 
the most prominent and romantic symbol of a deeper historical expedient 
which the Right may be forced into attempting in a desperate effort to 
solve its historical problems.’ 

794. SHAW, George Bernard B.M. 

‘In praise of Guy Fawkes', 

In Where stands Socialism today? 

London, Rich and Cowan, 1933. pp 163—205 

Important for a passing mention of Mosley (pp 176—8): ‘Sir Oswald 
Mosley — a very interesting man to read just now; one of the few people 
who is writing and thinking about real things and not about figments 
and phrases. You will hear something more of Sir Oswald Mosley 
before you are through with him .. . for he sees that Fascism is a Big 
Idea and that it is the only visible practical alternative to Communism ... 
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795. WEGG-PROSSER, Charles F. 

Fascism exposed 

London, Jewish People’s Council against Fascism and Anti-Semitism, 
1938. 4p 

A reprint o a letter which Wegg-Prosser, BUF candidate in the Lime- 
house ward in the London County Council election of 1937, wrote to 
Mosley on being invited to become a BUF Parliamentary candidate. 
Wegg-Prosser replied with a denunciation of Mosley and British fascism. 
Your methods have become increasingly dictatorial and un-Engiish ... 
Anti-Jewish propaganda, as you and Hitler use it is a gigantic tracking 
stunt, a smoke-screen to cloud thought and divert action with regard to 
our real problems.’ 

796. YBARRA, T.R. 

‘England’s Hitler’, 

Colliers Weekly. Sept. 1 1934. pp 10—11,48 

An illustrated appraisal of Mosley and an interview with him. 

797. YOUTH AND THE POLITICIANS 
Spectator. Vol. 152. Jan. 26 1934. p 108 

‘This country is being run by the old and middle aged ... it may 
mean stagnation, and perpetual frustration of the hopes of the young 
men.’ Youth is turning towards those who would ‘get things done.’ 

‘Only one man in this country is making that appeal today, Sir Oswald 
Mosley ... ’ To pretend that Mosley’s ‘crude and windy’ speeches have 
no effect is folly. 

(IV) 1943-1977 

798. ARONSFELD, C.C. 

‘Mosley auf dem Vormarsch’, 

Der Weg (Berlin). Vol. 5. 1950. p 4 

799. BRYANT, Arthur 
‘Our notebook’, 

Illustrated London News. No. 203. Dec. 11 1943. p 646 

‘The release of Sir Oswald Mosley from detention raised an issue that 
may seem — and be — trifling at the moment but which were the good 
sense of England not to prevail might one day be viewed by historians 
as symptomatic of the decline and fall of English liberty.’ In these cir¬ 
cumstances ‘the release oF this man came therefore as a earful shock to 
many simple and ignorant people.’ It is the faith of Nazi Germany not 
of England that unpopular political opinions constitute a punishable 
crime.’ 
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800. BUTLER, David and ROSE, Richard 
The British general election of 1959 
London, Macmillan, 1960, viii, 293p 
American ed. pub. by Humanities J r. in 1970 

On pp 173—85 Keith Kyle deals with the North Kensington cam¬ 
paign in wliich Mosley received 2,821 votes. He gives a short account of 
his career, the situation leading up to his candidacy, and describes the 
campaign itself. ‘Sir Oswald still radiated some of the aura of a major 
political personality. He possessed a mellifluous flow of language, and, 
when interrupted, an instantaneous command of invective.’ His ‘low 
road’ arguments were ‘those of an American Southern demagogue in 
the accents of a British gentleman.’ 

801. COMMUNIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN W.L. 

Put Mosley back in prison 

London, C.P.G.B., [1943] 4p 

A pamphlet calling for Mosley to be returned to prison after his 
release in 1943. 

802. DAS GESETZ UBER SIR OSWALD MOSLEY 
SozialistischePresse - Korrespondenz (Frankfurt). No. 30. 1948. p 24 

803. GHOSTS 01 THE PAST: Sir Oswald Mosley’s alternative 
Wiener Library Bulletin. Vol. 2. Nov. 1947. p 1 

A short review o the ideas expressed in The Alternative [see No. 
573]. 

804. GIBBONS, Russell W. 

‘Mosley on campus’, 

Commonweal. Vol. 77. Nov. 2 1962. pp 142—3 

Mosley’s visit to the University of Buffalo and a discussion oi the 
question of academic freedom. 

805. HEREFORD AND MOSLEY 
Spectator. Vol. 171. Nov. 26 1943. pp 495—6 

A comment on Mosley’s release from detention. ‘Mr. Morrison 
would have been advised to leave this past friend of present foes where 
he was.’ 

806. JONES, Mervyn 
‘Mosley stirs’, 

New York Times Magazine. Mar. 12 1950. pp 53—5 

An account of the renewed activities of Mosley and has Union Move¬ 
ment with a resume of his earlier career. 
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807. - ‘Still trying’, 

New Statesman. Vol. 38. Oct. 22 1949. pp 444—5 

An account of two Union Movement meetings held in 1949 in Ken¬ 
sington i own Hall. Mr. Jones describes Mosley's policy, his attempt to 
justly wartime policy, his attack on the Jews over the Stanley business, 
the plea for a united Europe, joint exploitation of Africa by the 
imperial powers, the building of a third Empire grander than the two 
‘we have thrown away,’ the pro-Malan tendencies, and the demand for 
restoration of Germany’s lost lands. He describes the composition of 
the audience as ‘sentimental old ladies, retired colonels, South Kensing¬ 
ton Poles, flash young men bored with their jobs’, and also a fair 
sprinkling of the small shopkeeper kind. Mosley's appeal is in ‘restoring 
the psychological outlet which India and Burma I'or 150 years provided 
for the spirited young sons of the British middle classes’. The writer also 
discusses the appeal of Mosley’s technique replete with rousing phrases 
such as: ‘We are a dedicated elite marching onwards conscious of the 
destiny we serve’ and also the appeal to racial fears embodied in claims 
that the old parties are ‘waiting till the juju-men are ready to take over.’ 

808. KULLMANN, Michael 
‘Notting Hill hustings’, 

New Left Review. No. 1. Jan./Feb. 1960. pp 19—2 i 

An account of the North Kensington campaign during the General 
Election of 1959. It wrongly describes the White Defence League as a 
front for the Union Movement. Its basic orientation is unsurprisingly 
anti-Mosiey but he admits ‘it was he [Mosley] who held the largest 
number and the best attended meetings. It was he who used the most 
dynamic campaign techniques. It was he alone who managed to arouse 
the enthusiasm o) teen-agers.’ He concludes 'Mosley had given hope to 
the desperate.’ 

80T MOSLEY’S UNION MOVEMENT: ‘rich’ Israelis and ‘poor’ Arabs 
Wiener Library Bulletin. Vol. 10. Nos. 5/6. 1956. p 43 

A review of Mosley’s ideas expressed in Union. Anti-Semitism is said 
still to be a lively issue in its columns. Mosley's close relations with 
Italian neo-fascists, his ideas on European Socialism, and the fact that 
Mein Kampf is offered for sale in the columns of Union are all presented 
as evidence of continuity with the fascist past. 

810. PICARDA, Noel 

I'he day of the doll: Noel Picarda talks to Sir Oswald Mosley’, 

Isis. No. 1370. May 18 1960. pp 18-19 

An interview with Mosley reviewing his career. Press silence after his 
conversion to fascism hampered more than any other factor his climb 
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to power. ‘He is perhaps the most complete political tragedy of this 
century.’ 

811. A POLITICAL DIALOGUE 

New Statesman. Vol. 26. Dec. 4 1943. p 363 

The question and answer technique used to give the pros and cons of 
Mosley’s release from prison in 1943. 

812. POWELL, R. I.R.R. 

Mosley and Not ting Hill, October 1959 
London, Author, [1965] 37p 

813. PRITT, Denis Nowell B.M. 

The Mosley case’, 

London, Labour Monthly, [1947] 32p 

An analysis of and attack on Morrison’s release o: Mosley in 1943. 
‘The release of Mosley is a gratuitous outrage on public decency, a grave 
injury to public morale.’ A detailed analysis of the legal aspects of the 
case as seen by a Marxist M.P. and barrister. The release is described as a 
‘temporary success of the reactionary forces’. This man must be re- 
mterned. That is the essential step. The fascist danger is a real one today 
and always so long as the reactionary forces friendly or akin to it exist.’ 
There is an appendix in the form of a diary of events relating to 
Mosley’s release. 

814. SINGTON, Derek 

‘Oswald Mosley and the “vision splendid’’ ’, 

New Leader (New York). Vol. 43. Apr. 4 1960. pp 12—14 

815. SIR OSWALD’S DIALECTICS: ‘not an antisemite’, 

Wiener Library Bulletin. Vol. 16. No. 4. Oct. 1962. p 63 

The fact is that Mosley was and still is concerned not with what 
Jews do but with what HE SAYS Jews do.’ ‘Anyone opposing Mosley is 
at once made to appear as if he were a * 'ommunist or a direct or indirect 
supporter of Communism.’ 

816. UNION MOVEMENT B.M. 

Sir Oswald Mosley 

mr 

London, Sanctuary Pr., [196—] 4p 

Two different versions of this pamphlet are to be ound in the B.M. 

817. UNSER OSWALD 

Time. Vol. 63. Feb. 22 1954. p 33 

A brief account of Mosley’s activities after 3 years exile in Ireland. 
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818. VANE, Henry 

‘Out and about: Messiah and publican’. 

Twentieth Century. Vol. 166. Aug. 1959. pp 95—8 

Mosley is at the same time a Messiah and a publican, comments Mr. 
Vane. ‘Old crones . . . pressed forward after he had finished speaking 
and touched the hem of his garment or rather pawed at his lapels in 
adulation’ yet ‘he is the perfect image of the t'aux bonhomme’. The 
article then discusses what it sees as the three major points of the Union 
Movement’s policy and appeal. (1) Fears oi mongrelization of the 
British race. (2) ‘The next stage of the argument was a curious mixture 
oi straightforward left-wing anti-coloniaiism and anti-coloured agitation.’ 
(3) Housing. The crowd’s reactions are analysed. 

819. WERNER, Alfred 

‘The return of Oswald Mosley’, 

Congress Weekly (American Jewish Congress). Vol. 10. 1943. pp 11—12, 

16 

820. WHY SHOULD ANYONE STILL FOLLOW MOSLEY? by a Harley 
Street psychologist 

Picture Post. Vol. 39. May 1 1948. pp 24—7 

A psychological analysis ot Mosley’s emotional appeal with pictures 
of his technique and his audiences’ reactions. 

821. WIELAND, Martin 

‘Der Fiihrer der britischen Fascisten’, 

Die Zeit (Hamburg). Vol. 17. 1962. p 4 

822. WILSON, Colin 
‘The month’. 

Twentieth Century. Vol. !66. Dec. 1959. pp 492—8 

Includes a commentary on Mosley: ‘He has struck me as a charming 
man who spoke with great insight about Shaw and Wagner... and in so 
far as his “United Europe” ideas pointed towards World Government, I 
also found ground for approval... On the 2 or 3 occasions when I have 
met Mosley, he has struck me as likeable, sincere, and above all, as 
intelligent. (He is far and away the most intelligent politician I have 
ever met.)’ However this is not the whole picture: ‘In many ways Mosley 
shows a disturbing lack of insight into his own times... the tone of his 
weekly newspaper Action strikes me in the same way; its methods of 
attack often seem downright childish, guaranteed to alienate any intel¬ 
ligent man ... It is possible to try much too hard.’ 
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Q. INTELLECTUALS AND FASCISM 


823. BERNARD SHAW & FASCISM L.P. 

No imprint, 1927. 44p 

A collection of letters by, to, and about G.B.S. mostly from the 
Manchester Guardian on the topic of Shaw’s attitude to Italian fascism. 
Gaetano Salvemini in a letter of Oct. 31 1927 asks Shaw ‘why does he 
not join the British Fascisti?’ 

824. BRIDSON, D.G. 

The filibuster: a study of the political ideas of Wyndham Lewis 
London, Cassell, 1972. xiii, 302p 

‘He was loudly denounced as an apologist for Fascism, despite the 
fact that he refused to identify himself with the Fascist cause in Britain. 
In this he was at least unlike the twenty thousand ol his contemporaries 
who joined the British Union of Fascists during the thirties.’ The author 
concedes that he wrote The art of being ruled in support of Italian 
fascism that he published two books about Hitler, and contributed to 
the British Union Quarterly [see No. 856]. Although he had in the 
1920s advocated a modified form of fascism f'or the Anglo-Saxon 
countries, he later wrote in the British Union Quarterly addressing a 
Blackshirt: ‘You stand today where Socialism stood yesterday — for the 
Poor against the Rich.’ The author contends that Lewis was ‘an anti¬ 
extremist of the Middle.’ 

825. HAMILTON, Alastair 

The appeal of Fascism: a study of intellectuals and Fascism 1919-1945 ; 
foreword by Stephen Spender 
London, Blond, 1971. xxiii, 312p Illus. 

American ed. pub. by Macmillan. Later also pub. by Avon in 1973 
A section of this study of the appeal fascism had for writers and the 
dealings they had with fascist movements is devoted to England. Among 
those covered are Mosley, Henry Williamson, Belloc, Shaw, Roy 
Campbell, T.S. Eliot, Yeats, Wyndham Lewis, and Pound, five of whom 
contributed to British 'ascist periodicals at some stage. The New Party 
and the intellectuals it attracted receive some coverage. Few of the 
intellectuals discussed could be described as unequivocally fascist; Eliot, 
for example, thought that fascism would never do for Britain and 
Campbell never thought of himself as a fascist. 

826. HARRISON, John Raymond 

The reactionaries ; preface by William Empson 
London, Gollancz, 1966. 224p 

American ed. pub. by Schocken Books in 1967 with subheading: Yeats, 
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Lewis, Pound, Eliot, Lawrence: a study of the anti-democratic intelli¬ 
gentsia. 

‘Why is it that great creative artists can totally reject a liberal, demo¬ 
cratic, humanitarian society, and prefer a cruel authoritarian, bellicose 
society?’ A part of the answer is that ‘men like Powys, and also Yeats 
... baffled by the complexity of the modern world ... could only 
withdraw, yearn for some idealised past, or adopt an anti-democratic 
political ideology.’ The author argues that fascism enjoyed a widespread 
support among intellectuals and opinion formers in countries other than 
Italy and Germany; in Britain the Spectator, John Buchan, and a num¬ 
ber of Conservatives welcomed Italian fascism. ‘ I he intellectual oreign 
legion of fascism was more widespread and numerous than many might 
think.’ 

827. LEWIS, Percy Wyndham 
The art of being ruled 

London, Chatto & Windus, 1926. xii, 434p 
Reprinted by Haskell in 1972 

According to Bridson [see No. 824] this is not 'a 434-page plea for 
Fascism in Britain; even less is it an analysis of Fascist doctrine or 
methods of government.' Lewis advocates economic planning and the 
necessarily strong centralized government which can achieve it. He sees 
fascism as a form ot socialism, the various forms of which he discusses 
in some detail. However he quite clearly advocates a 'modified form of 
fascism’ for the Anglo-Saxon countries. M ascismo is merely a spectacular 
Marinettian flourish put on to the tail, or if you like, the head, o 
Marxism.’ 

828. — Count your dead: they are alive! or a new war in the making 
London, Lovat Dickinson, 1937. vii, 358pp 

Reprinted by Gordon Pr. in 1972 

The argument of Left wings over Europe [see No. 830] brought up 
to date by one year. The Spanish Civil War adds fuel to the fire of his 
arguments for a rapprochement between Britain and Germany. 

829. - Hitler 

London, Chatto & Windus, 1931. ix, 202p Illus. 

Reprinted by Gordon Pr. in 1972 

The material for this book was based on five articles written for 
Time and Tide in Jan. and eb. 1931. In what may have been the first 
book in English on Hitler, the latter is portrayed as a man of peace and 
much of the National Socialist propaganda is taken at face value. Lewis 
deliberately set himself up as defence counsel to counter what he saw 
as the prejudiced reporting of the press. 
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830. - Left wings over Europe, or how to make a war about nothing 
London, Cape, 1936. 333p 

Reprinted by Gordon Pr. in 1972 

(>ne of Wyndham l ewis’s 'orays into foreign policy. He argues that 
Britain should not become embroiled in war either with Germany over 
Europe or with Italy over her African interests as no vital British interests 
were endangered. Tlie book is at once an attack on left wing pressure to 
involve Britain in war and a defence of the policies of Hitler and 
Mussolini. 

831. SISSON, Charles Hubert 
The politics of Wyndham Lewis’, 

Agenda. Vol. 7. No. 3—Vol. 8. No. 1. Autumn/Winter 1969-70. 
pp 109—116 

An article in a special issue of Agenda devoted to Wyndham Lewis. 

832. WAGNER, Geoffrey 

The Fascist mentality — Wyndham Lewis’, 

Wiener Library Bulletin. Vol. 22. N.S. No. 12. Summer 1968. pp 35—40 
‘In Britain between the wars, : ascist politics had a kind of manic 
loneliness that was likely to appeal to the author-artist Percy Wyndham 
Lewis.’ 

833. WILLIAMSON, Henry 
Goodbye West Country 
London, Putnam, 1937. 399p Illus. 

American ed. pub. in 1938 by Little, Brown 

A diary of the year 1936 which contains observations on current 
political events. It reveals in particular Williamson’s attitude to Hitler 
and Nazi Germany. His opposition to war, a legacy of his experience in 
the First World War, attracted him to Mosley. They became life long 
friends. Williamson shared Pound's suspicion of‘usura’ and the ‘money- 
power’. He refers to the supporters of Hitler who ‘gave up all for an 
Idea and bound themselves together for their beliefs, and fought the 
forces of gold and disintegration and rival Ideas... ’ The dil erences 
between communism and Nazism are that ‘one set wished to restore the 
old German fabric, to redesign it on its ancient foundations; the other 
said it must be rased to the ground, a new building, international in 
design, geometrical, concrete, must replace it.’ 
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R. FASCIST AND RADICAL RIGHT PERIODICALS 


834. ACTION: the newsweekly of the New Movement. No. 1 — 13; Oct. 
8-Dec. 311931 B.M. 

London, New Party. Ed. by Harold Nicolson 

The New Pariy’s short-lived newspaper which suffered from the 
ambiguous position of the New Party itseli between vestigial socialism 
and incipient fascism as Joad defined it. The contributors from Mosley, 
Forgan, and Nicolson to < hristopher Isherwood, E. Arnot Robertson, 
L.A.G. Strong, and Peter Quennell ran the whole gamut of current 
enthusiasms but succeeded only in producing a ‘vague and eclectic 
modernism’ (Skidelsky). 1 lie outlook is incipiently fascist with articles 
which anticipate the Party’s final development e.g. Rupert Trouton 
‘Towards the creation of a corporate state’ and Mosley’s statement in 
No. 8, Nov. 26: ‘The alternative or opposite reality to Communism in 
the modern world is the Corporate State.’ 

835. ACTION: for king and people. No. 1—222; Feb. 21 1936—June 6 
1940 B.M. 

London, Action Pr., Continued as UNION. Weekly 

Subtitle varies: for Britain, Britain first. Ed. by J. Beckett, A.K. 

Chesterton, G. Dorman, A. Raven Thomson 

One of the two newspaper-style periodicals of the BUF in the late 
30s with contributions by Mosley, Joyce, Chesterton, Gordon-Canning, 
Raven Thomson, Scanlon and other leading Blackshirts and sympathizers. 

836. ACTION NEWS SERVICE: a weekly newsletter and news notes. 

No. 1-4; April 30-May 21 1940 L.P. 

London, Sanctuary Pr.. Weekly. 

Ed. by A. Raven Thomson 

A weekly with contributions by Sir Oswald. A supplementary service 
to the journal ACTION [see No. 835]. 

837. AGE OF PLENTY: a journal of the new politics. B.M. 

Vol.2; 1934-35 

Coventry, Age of Plenty. Quarterly 
Ed. by H.E.B. Ludlam 

A journal which was launched in the 1920s to support the Social 
Credit movement but after 1934 moved to the fascist camp. Issue No. 

16 of 1933 contains an extract from Mosley’s The Greater Britain [see 
No. 529]. Mosley contributed a number o articles during its brief 
existence. 
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838. THE ALTERNATIVE. No. 1; Spring [ 1972J N.L.S. 

London, F. Shepherd 

What appears to have been the only issue of a pro ected Union Move¬ 
ment news journal 4 pages in length. 

839. BEACON. No. 1- ; Feb./Mar. 1977- 
Croyden, Beacon. Bimonthly. 

Ed. by David McCalden 

What began as a broadsheet issued by the ‘populist’ element within 
the National Front later became the journal of the National Party of the 
U.K. after the defection of this element from the Front. The policy of 
the National Party is similar to the NF’s, the differences being ones of 
emphasis. 

840. BLACK AND WHITE NEWS. No. 1- ?; Sept. 1958- ? B.M. 
London, White Defence Bureau 

Ed. by Colin Jordan. No. 1 reprinted Nov. 1958 

A newspaper-style publication of the White Defence League contain¬ 
ing racialist propaganda. The first issue may have been the only one to 
appear. 

841. THE BLACKSHIRT. No. 1-254; Feb. 1933-Aug. 1938 B.M. 

London, B.U.F. Pubs. Continued as SOUTHERN BLACKSHIRT. No. 
255-259; Sept. 1938-Mar. 1939. Then EAST LONDON BLACKSHIRT. 
No. 260-261; Apr. 1939-May 1939. Then BRITISH UNION NEWS. 

No. 262; June 1939. Absorbed FASCIST WEEK. Irregular. Subtitle 
varies: the patriotic workers’ paper , British Union news. 

Ed. by C.C. Lewis, Rex Tremlett, W.J. Leaper, J. Beckett, G. Dorman, 
A.K. Chesterton. Southern Blackshirt ed. by M. Goulding. East London 
Blackshirt ed. by T.C. Waters. Later pub. by Blackshirt Ltd., Sanctuary 
Pr., Action Pr., M. Goulding, East London Blackshirt 

An important BUF newspaper style publication with contributions 
by most ot the prominent Blackshirts including Mosley. 

842. BRITAIN FIRST: monthly magazine of South London Area 
National Front. Vol. 1—4; Nov. 1968—Feb./Mar. 1969 W.L. 

London, National Front 

Ed. by David Pascoe 

The monthly news-sheet of the South London Area National Front. 

843. BRITAIN FIRST: the voice of British nationalism. No. 1— ; 

1971- W.L. 

Croyden, Britain First P. Bimonthly/Monthly 
Ed. by Peter McMenemie, Richard Lawson 
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The name o this ournal was borrowed from the South London 
Area’s earlier monthly [see No. 842] J. After issue No. 35 Jan./Feb. 
1976 it switched allegiance from the National Front to the break-away 
National Party of the United Kingdom. 

844. BRITISH FASCISTI BULLETIN: the only organ of the British 
Fascisti. No. 1-11; Mar. 1924^Jan. 1925 B.M. 

London, British Fascisti. Continued as THE BULLETIN; the only organ 
of the British Fascists. No. 12—15; Feb.—May 1925. Then FASCIST 
BULLETIN. Vol. 2-3. No. 43; June 13 1925-June 12 1926. Then 
THE BRITISH LION: official organ of the British Fascists. No. 1—32; 
June 1926-June 1929. Then BRITISH FASCISM. [No. 1-23]; June 
1930—June 1934. Irregular. Title altered to BRITISH FASCIST 
BULLETIN after No. 8. Oct. 1924. 

The successive newspapers of the British Fascists. 

845. BRITISH LEAGUE REVIEW. Vol. 1-2; 1946-47 W.L. & L.P. 
London, British League of Ex-Servicemen and Women. Monthly 

Ed. by Jeffrey Hamm 

Subtitle added later: a monthly review issued by the British League 
exposing the alien influence in public affairs and advocating a National¬ 
ist policy of Britain First and Britain for the British 

The journal of an organisation which was later amalgamated into the 
Union Movement. Its leader and editor oi the Review, Jeffrey Hamm, 
had been detained on the Falkland Islands under Regulation 18B. He 
later became secretary of the Union Movement in 1955 after the death 
of Raven Thomson. 

846. BRITISH NATIONAL NEWS: a voice for British people: organ of 
the British National Party. No. 1—3; Aug.—Sept. 1942 B.M. 

London, British National Party. Fortnightly 

The short-lived organ of a party formed ‘to obtain an honourable 
peace for our Empire’. ‘The formation ol the British National Party 
arose from the widespread dissatisfaction with the cause and the course 
of the war.’ (No. 2). Contributors include such ex-BUF members as Sir 
Alliott Verdon-Roe and articles contain attacks on Parliament and the 
‘money power’. 

847. BRITISH NEWS. No. 1- ; Oct. 1974- N.L.S. 

Leeds, E. Morrison. Monthly 

Typescript 

Later subtitles: for race and nation, the newspaper of white power 
Ed. by E. Morrison, Marc S. Whiting, John De Bull, Anton Long. Later 
pub. by Imperium Pr. 
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1 he organ of the British Loyalist Party later changed to the British 
National Party, a Leeds based off-shoot of Colin Jordan’s British Move¬ 
ment with a similar set of attitudes and policies. 

848. THI BRi ! IS11 WORKER: a trade union paper supporting the 
National Party. No. 1— ; 1977— 

Croyden, Newham Pr. 4 per year 
Ed. by Paul Kingsley 

The British Worker supports the views of the National Party editori¬ 
ally.’ It contains much of the ‘left-wing stuff which according to an 
editorial in National Front News, so o ! fended Front supporters. 

849. CANDOUR: the British views - letter: to serve as a link between 
Britons all over tire world in protest against the surrender of their world 
heritage. No. 1— ; Oct. 1953— B.M. 

London, Candour Pub. Co. Irregular then weekly then monthly 
Later subtitle: founded by A.K. Chesterton to defend national 
sovereignty against the menace of international finance. 

Ed. by A.K. Chesterton, Rosine de Bounevialle. Later pub. in hiss Forest. 
Ceased publication 1962—64 when it was replaced by interim reports. 
Resumed in 1965 as a weekly. 

A journal which claims that it has ‘tirelessly exposed the inter¬ 
nationalist attack on nationhood and sought to re-awaken in the British 
people at home and overseas their sense of patriotism.’ Although begun 
as a private venture to succeed the spirit of People’s Post [see No. 874] 
and Truth of which Chesterton was Deputy Editor, after 1954 it became 
the voice of the League of Empire Loyalists; from 1967 its support was 
transferred to the National Front. 

850. COMBAT: the voice of British nationalism. No. 1—43; Aug. 1958- 
Mar. 1968 B.M. 

Thornton Heath, National Labour Party. Incorporated in SPEARHEAD. 
Irregular. Subtitle varies: official organ of the British National Party, 
voice of race and nation. 

I d. by John Bean. Later pub. in London by British National Party and 
Combat 1’r.. Publication suspended for 6 months in 1967. 

A newspaper style publication of the National Labour Party which 
then combined with the White Defence League to form the British 
National Party. When the BNP became a constituent of the National 
Front, Combat began to reflect the policies of the Front until its 
incorporation into Spearhead. 


851. EAST ANGLIAN PRESS: against communism. No. 1—8; Oct./ 
Dec. 1954-Mar. 1957 B.M. 
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London, New Union Pr. Irregular. Subtitle varies: above parties, against 
communism. 

Ed. by Robert Row, Martin Preston. Later pub. by East Anglian P. 

A Union Movement newspaper for East Anglia. 

852. EAST LONDON ACT ION: the paper of the people B.M. 

No. 2; 1965 

London, Union Movement 

What appears to have been a short-lived news-sheet issued by the 
Union Movement in East London. 

853. EAST LONDON WORKER. No. 1-2; Apr.-Aug. 1953 B.M. 
London, City and East End Area Union Movement 

Continued as EAST LONDON BLACKSHIRT. No. 1-20; Oct. 1953- 
May 1956 

London, New Union Pr. Irregular 

This newspaper contains information on the activities and policies of 
the Union Movement in East London. 

854. THE EUROPEAN: journal of opposition. No. 1—72; Mar. 1953— 
Feb. 1959 B.M. 

London, Sanctuary Pr. Merged with ACTION. Monthly 
Subtitle varies: the analytical review. 

Ed. by Diana Mosley 

The cover has the sub-title: a review of literature, politics, economics, 
art, science, theatre, cinema. The overriding theme is the European idea, 
the new Europe of Mosley’s later political philosophy. The journal was 
to provide a forum for dialectical debate on the major problems which 
it was necessary to solve in order to create a philosophical underpinning 
for the European ideal. In practice almost all the contributors were 
sympathetic to neo-fascist ideas. There are frequent articles by Mosley, 
who also wrote a monthly ‘Analysis’ under the pseudonym European’, 
Robert Row, J.P. Bury, Jeffrey Hamm (under the pseudonym Geoffrey 
Vernon), and other prominent members of Union Movement. The 
European attracted a rather wider group of writers ranging from 
Desmond Stewart and Alan Neame to A. James Gregor who wrote on 
European Socialism, syndicalism, Marxism and problems of race. A 
considerable amount of space is devoted to literary criticism e.g. Henry 
Williamson on Roy Campbell and Peter Whigham on Yeats, Pound, 

Eliot, and Auden. 

855. THE FASCIST: organ of racial fascism. No. 1—24; Mar. 1929- 
Sept. 1939 B.M. 

London, Imperial Fascist League. Monthly 
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Ed. by Arnold S. Leese, C.F. Trueman 

The only national organ o the Imperial Fascist League. 

856. FASCIST QUARTERLY. Vol. 1-2; Jan. 1935-Oct. 1936 L.S.E. 
London, B.U.F. Pubs. 

Continued as BRITISH UNION QUARTERLY. Vol. 1-4. No. 1; 

April 1937—Spring 1940 

Ed. by J.A. McNab, A. Raven Thomson 

British Union Quarterly pub. by Greater Britain Pubs. 

This publication contains 7 or 8 articles each number usually by 
members of the BUF like Mosley, W.E.D. Alien, Chesterton, Joyce, 
Beckett, Fuller, and occasionally by sympathizers such as Roy 
Campbell or by foreign fascists and Nazis such as Quisling or Rosen¬ 
berg. The articles are of a more restrained and scholarly nature than the 
more frankly propagandist Blackshirt e.g. ‘the Nazi movement in 
perspective’ by W.E.D. Allen, ‘Social Democracy in decay’ by John 
Beckett, ‘British strategy in the Mediterranean’ by J.F.C. Fuller. 

857. THE FASCIST WEEK. No. 1-29; Nov. 10 1933-May 31 1934 
B.M. 

London, B.U.F. Pubs. Merged with THE BLACKSHIRT 
Ed. by Rex Tremlett 

This newspaper style publication contains a series of weekly articles 
on fascism in Britain by Sir Oswald Mosley. 

858. GOTHIC RIPPLES: an occasional report on the Jewish question 
issued for the jew-wise by Arnold Leese’s Anti-Jewish Information 
Bureau. No. 1—76; June 22 1945—? 1956 B.M. 

Guildford, Arnold Leese. Irregular. 

No. 1—35, 39—76 reproduced from typescript. 

The purpose of this periodical is ‘to give an up-to-date report on the 
Jews in public office and behind the news.’ 

859. LEAGUE REVIEW. No. 1- ; 1975- W.L. 

Great Bookham, League of St. George. 

Ed. by M. Marriott. Later pub. in Harrow and London. 

Journal of a ‘non-party non-sectarian political club expressing a 
philosophy based on patriotism’ and concerned that Britain ‘should 
never again engage in fratricidal war’. The League of St. George has 
taken part along with the British Movement in rallies of Belgian and 
other European neo-Nazi movements. The publications of American 
and European hard-core National Socialist movements are advertised. 
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860. LONDON ATTACK. No. 1-3; Oct./Nov. 1948-Jan. 1949 W.L. 
Ramsbury, Sanctuary Pr. Irregular 

Title changes to ATTACK after issue No. 1 
Ed. by Victor Burgess 

An early Union Movement journal with contributions by Alexander 
Raven Thomson and others. 

861. MOSLEY NEWSLETTER. No. 1-14; Nov. 1946-Jan. 1948 B.M. 
Ramsbury, Mosley Pubs. Monthly 

Ed. by G.J. Sutton 

The first of Mosley’s post-war periodicals with 'requent contributions 
by Mosley and Raven Thomson. 

862. NATION EUROPA: Monatsschrift im Dienst der europaische 
Emeuerung. Vol. 1— ;Jan. 1951— L.S.E. 

Coburg, Nation Europa V. 

Ed. by A. Ehrhardt, Peter Dehoust 

A neo-fascist journal with a European perspective with frequent 
articles by British neo-fascists and neo-Nazis e.g. Mosley’s contributions 
on ‘European Socialism’ (Vol. 1.1951 and Vol. 6.1956) and 
‘Abrustungsvertrag mit der U.d.S.S.R.?’ (Vol. 4. 1954) or Colin Jordan’s 
on the oily of co-existence (Vol. 6. 1956). A number of issues have 
been devoted to Britain; the Sept. 1954 issue has Raven Thomson 
writing on Britain and Dr. John’ and an article by Robert Row. The July 
1953 issue includes articles by Row, J.F.C. Fuller, and Raven Thomson 
on ‘European Socialism’. The Britain number (Vol. 15. No. 6. 1965) has 
articles by Row, Roggestone-Hart, Roger Longford, and F.J.P. Veale 
who was the regular British correspondent. The June 1970 issue contains 
extracts from My Life [see No. 634]. The Feb. 1969 issue has Jeffrey 
Hamm on ‘Britischer Plan: Nation Europa’. He also writes on the growth 
of Union Movement in July 1972 (pp 30—31). Raven Thomson joined 
the editorial board in 1952. 

863. THE NATIONAL EUROPEAN: incorporating Action, and Union. 
No. 1-21; July 1964-May 1966 B.M. 

London, Sanctuary Pr. Continued as ACTION: the paper for a new 
Britain. No. 1— ; July 1966— . Monthly then fortnightly. 

Ed. by Robert Row. Subtitle of Action varies: the journal of crisis; 
supporting Union Movement 

The latest of Sir Oswald’s periodicals. The National European con¬ 
tinued his monthly ‘Analysis’ from The European under the pseudonym 
of ‘European’. Action now stands for the idea of ‘rallying all vital sources 
in the nation behind a true National Government to act for the whole 
nation and to solve our major problems.’ 
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864. NATIONAL FRONT NEWS. No. 1- ; Mar./Apr. 1976- B.M. 
Teddington, N.F.N. Pr. Bimonthly then Monthly 

Ed. by Martin Webster 

The current news-sheet of the NF which first appeared after the 
defection of Britain First [see No. 8451 to the National Party. 

865. THE NATIONAL SOCIALIST: organ of the National Socialist 
Movement. No. 1 — 10; May 1962—Summer 1966 L.S.E. 

London, N.S.M. irregular 

Subtitle varies: for race-nation-homeland 
Ed. by Colin Jordan. Later pub. by Phoenix Pr. 

The journal of the National Socialist Movement formed from the 
Spearhead faction within the British National Party in 1962. 

866. NATIONAL SOCIALIST LEAGUE MONTHLY NEWS. No. 1-10; 
Nov. 1938-Aug. 1939 W.L. 

London, N.S.L. 

The National Socialist League was founded in Spring 1937 by a small 
group of fugitives from the BL F clustering around William Joyce and 
John Beckett. 

867. NEW PIONEER. Vol. 1-2; Nos. 1 — 14; Dec. 1938-Jan. 1940 
B.M. 

London, New Pioneer. Monthly 

Ed. by John Beckett and Viscount Lymington 

A non-party journal which attracted a number o ex-BUF members 
and supporters of fascism as well as nonCascists. Its outlook was a 
strange amalgam of nationalism, self-sufficiency, ‘the proper p'ace of 
the soil in our economy’ (Lymington ), pro-Nazism, and anti-Semitism. 
A.K. Chesterton contributed regularly. Other contributors were John 
Beckett, John Scanlon, Rex Tremlett, Dr. Salazar, Hans Grimm, Ben 
Greene. F. Yeats-Brown, J.F.C. Fuller, Wyndham Lewis, and Compton 
Mackenzie. 

868. NORTH KENSINGTON LEADER. No. 1-9. Oct. 1958-July/Aug. 
1959 W.L. 

London, Kensington Branch Union Movement. Monthly 
Later pub. by John Wood 

A newspaper published by the Union Movement from the racial 
troubles in Notting Hill to Mosley’s campaign for election as Member of 
Parliament for North Kensington in the General Election of 1959. 

869. NORTHERN EUROPEAN: voice of Nordic racial nationalism. 

No. 1 — 10;? 1960—Jan ./June 962 W.L. 
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Coventry, British National Party. Incorporated in THE NATIONAL 
SOCIALIST. Irregular 

Ed. by Colin Jordan. Later pub. by the National Socialist Movement 
External Department 

870. NORTHERN WORLD: a cultural non-political journal. Vol. 1—7; 
July/Aug. 1956—Apring 1963 B.M. 

London, Northern World Pubs. 

Continued as FOLK. Vol. 8. 1963. Then WESTERN DESTINY. Vol. 
9—11. No. 4; 1964—66. Irregular. Subtitle varies. 

Ed. by Roger Pearson. Western Destiny ed. by Edward Langford, Roger 
Pearson. Western Destiny pub. by Noontide Pr. in Los Angeles 

A publication of the Northern League for North European Friendship 
and Co-operation, a racialist organisation for biologists, geneticists, edu¬ 
cators, anthropologists, and others which existed to protect and bind 
together the ‘Nordic Aryan’ people. Among the contributing editors to 
Western Destiny are the familiar names, John Bean, A.K. Chesterton, 
Andrew ! ountaine and Sir Barry Domvile. 

871. THE NORTHLANDER: monthly review of Pan-Nordic affairs. 

Vol. 1-?; 1959-? B.M. 

London, Northern World Publications. 

Subtitle varies: official organ of the League 
Ed. by Edward Langford 

The newspaper style organ of the Northern League concentrating on 
more topical racial issues than the League’s quarterly Northern World 
[see No. 870]. 

872. PEOPLES POST. Vol. 1. No. 1-6; July 1939-Feb. 1940. Vol. 
2—11; Jan. 1945-Feb. 1954 B.M. 

Berkhamsted, British People’s Party. Irregular 
Subtitle varies: incorporating the Bedford Newsletter 
Ed. by John Beckett. Later pub. by People’s Post in London 
The organ of the British People’s Party founded by the I )uke of 
Bedford and John Beckett, among others, in 1939. According to Thayer 
[see No. 368] its aims ‘were best reflected in the character of the Duke 
of Bedford ... a pacifist, an appeaser... a Social Creditor, a “Christian 
Socialist”,... and an anti-Semite.’ It can be regarded as a semi-fascist 
party because of its policies but especially because of the backgrounds 
o! its members, for example, ex-BUF members such as Beckett, 
Chesterton and Fuller, later neo-Nazis such as Colin Jordan and neo- 
fascists such as E.W.P. Veale. Beckett writes an article entitled T 
marched with Mosley’ (Vol. 5. Jan. 1948. pp 4—5) and Colin Jordan 
contributes several articles in Vol. 4. Perhaps the final proof of the 
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fascist nature of the party is implicit in the following statement: ‘There 
can be few regrets now that Sir Oswald Mosley ... has migrated to the 
federal union camp, leaving the field clear for a genuine nationalist 
movement.’ A.K. Chesterton appeared as Philip Faulconbridge. 

873. SOCIAL JUSTICE: official internal organ of the Union Movement. 
No. 1— ?; May/June 1967— ? B.M. 

London, M. Moloney. Irregular. Typescript 

A typescript internal news-sheet of which the B.M. has issue No. 1 
only. 

874. SPARK: devoted to a correct interpretation o r Marx. No. 1—4; 
Summer 1973—Oct. 1975. N.L.S. 

Croyden, National Front Students Association. Irregular 
Ed. by Richard Lawson 

A National Front student paper. 

875. SPEARHEAD. No. 1- ; Aug. 1964- B.M. 

London, Greater Britain Movement. Irregular then quarterly, then 
monthly 

lid. by John Tyndall, Richard Verrall. Later pub. by Albion Pr. in 
( royden and Teddington. Incorporates COMBAT from No. 20 

The magazine initially of the Greater Britain Movement formed as a 
result of a split in the National Socialist Movement by, among others, 
John Tyndall and Martin Webster. In 1967 the GBM became a con¬ 
stituent of the National Front after which Spearhead although indepen¬ 
dent gave support to that movement. It now ‘exists to reflect a cross- 
section o: contemporary British nationalist opinion.’ 

876. T.N.T.: The New Times. No. I—3; June 1932—Aug./Sept. 1932 
B.M. 

London, Procter. Monthly. Typescript 

A short-lived publication of the New Party, successor to Action [see 
No. 834), covering the period when the New Party had become 
avowedly fascist but before the formation of the BUF. Such slogans as 
‘New Movement fights for the Corporate State’ and ‘Fight or a Fascist 
Britain’ testify to its fascist nature. There are undertones and, occasion¬ 
ally more open examples of anti-Semitism: ‘... no member of this club 
has greater cause to hate the Jews than I\ E.D. Randall. 

877. UNION: — incorporating Action. No. 1—465; Feb. 14 1948-Sept. 
7 1957 B.M. 

Ramsbury, Sanctuary Pr. 

Continued as A* TION: official organ of the Union Movement. No. 1 — 
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148; Sept. 20 1957-Oct. 31 1959, Feb. 1960-May 1964 
Incorporated into THE NATIONAL EUROPEAN. Irregular. Subtitle 
varies for Union: paper of the peoples, and for Action: the European 
political weekly 

Title becomes Action and the European. 

Ed. by A. Raven Thomson, Robert Row. Later pub. in London by 
Sanctuary Pr. 

The most important Union Movement newspapers which regularly 
featured articles by Mosley. 

878. WEST ESSEX NEWS: voice of the West Essex branch. National 
Front. No. 1—5; 1968—Feb. 1969 L.S.E. 

Woodford Green. Typescript 

The internal news bulletin of the West Essex branch. The first issue 
includes an article by John Tyndall. 


S. PERIODICALS OF THE OPPOSITION 

879. AJEX DEFENCE BULLETIN. No. 1- ?; Mar./Apr. 1974-May 
1976 

London, Association of Jewish Ex-Servicemen and Women 
Continued as ACTION BRIEFING. [No. 1)- ; Mar ./Apr. 1977- 
Irregular. Mimeographed 

An anti-fascist news bulletin which documents the activities of AJEX. 
Issue No. 5 of Nov./Dec. 1974 contains a useful list of radical right and 
neo-Nazi organisations in Britain. A great deal of attention is given to 
the N.F. 

880. ANTI-FASCIST BULLETIN. No. 1-5; ? 1970-Mar ./June 1971 
l.R.R. 

London, Anti-Fascist Research Group. Title changed to Facts on 
Fascism for No. 3. Nos. 3 and 5 included in The Left in Britain pub¬ 
lished by Harvester Pr. 

A bulletin of limited distribution produced by a group of journalists 
with the aim of providing ‘an information service on the revival o 
fascist organisations in Britain’. Issue No. 3 deals with divisions within 
the National Front, its performance in the 1970 election, and a descrip¬ 
tion of a meeting of neo-Nazis and racialists in Brighton. Issue No. 5 is 
concerned with the NF and the new military, the Monday Club, some 
leading fascists and neo-Nazis (John O’Brien, John Bean, Colin Jordan), 
racialists in the 1971 borough elections, and the National Democratic 
Party. 
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881. BOARD OF DEPUTIES OF BRITISH JEWS 
Jewish Defence and Group Relations Committee 
Current defence notes 

?Dec. 1969—?July 1973 

A very valuable source of information on the electoral performances 
of the NF and similar extreme rightist organisations. 

882. CIVIL LIBERTY: a news-sheet and speakers notes. No. 1—31; 

Apr. 1937-Mar. 1942. Vol. 3-42. Apr. 1942-Apr. 1976 

Then RIGHTS. Vol. 1- ; Sept. 1976- . Previously NCCL NEWS- 
SHEET. No. 1-5; Aug. 1935-Jan. 1937 
London, N.C.C.L. Irregular 

Ed. by Ronald Kidd and subsequent general secretaries. Publication 
suspended Summer 1938-Mar. 1939. Subtitle later: Journal of the 
N.C.C.L 

The NCCL closely monitored fascist activities in the 1930’s and 40’s 
as it has continued to do for the radical right. Issues 1 and 2 for example 
deal with anti-Semitism in the East End of London, Mosley’s July 4th 
fiasco, and the Stepney Green baton charge. 

883. CONCORD: the forum of the Jewish Defence Committee. No. 1 — 

11; Sept. 1948—July/Aug. 1949 L.S.E. 

London, Board oi Deputies oi British Jews. Monthly 

A very useful source of information on the activities of Mosley and 
his Union Movement as well as other minor movements. ‘Watchman’ 
wrote a regular column ‘We — and They’ reporting on the activities of 
the JDC and of the neo-fascists. 

884. GREEN BAND: official organ of the New World Fellowship: the 
only militant organ of Anti-Fascism. Vol. 1—2?; 1933—34? L.P. 
London, New World Fellowship. Weekly 

The New World Fellowship appears to have been an anti-fascist 
organisation which flourished in 1933 and 1934. This bulletin contains 
occasional items of news on the progress oi the BUF. 

885. INSTITUTE OF RACE RELATIONS NEWSLETTER. Vol. 1-3; 
Mar. 1960—Apr. 1969 N.L.S. 

London, l.R.R. Continued as RACE TODAY. Vol. 1— ; May 1969- 
Monthly. Subtitle later added for Race Today, the voice of the Black 
Community 

Ed. by Peter Watson, Alexander Kirby, Darcus Howe. I^ter pub. by 
Towards Racial Justice. 

The progress of anti-immigrant groups is monitored especially in the 
Newsletter. 
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886. NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR CIVIL LIBERTIES 
Annual report and balance sheets. 1934— 

London, N.C.C.L. 

These reports contain useful summaries of various fascist, anti¬ 
fascist, and anti-Semitic activities. 

887. NEW COMMUNITY: journal of the Community Relations Com¬ 
mission. Vol. 1— ;Oct. 1971— 

London, C.R.C. Preceded by COMMUNITY: quarterly journal of the 
Community Relations Commission. Vol. 1—2. No. 2; Jan. 1970—April 
1971 

New Community ed. by Sheila Patterson, Community by Margaret 
Stewart 

A journal designed to ‘provide a forum for discussion on a wide 
variety of related issues and to stimulate interest in the broader question 
of life in a multi-racial society, to focus attention on problem areas ... ’ 
Occasional news of the radical right and anti-immigrant organisations is 
provided. 

888. ON GUARD. No. 1-23. Vol. 2. No. 1; July 1947-Dec. 1949 
L.S.E. 

London, Fortythree Pub. Co. Irregular. Subtitle varies: against Fascism, 
the organ of the 43 group. Later pub. by Citadel Pr., 43 Group of Ex- 
Servicemen 

An anti-fascist periodical containing valuable documentation on the 
resurrected fascist movements which arose after the war and became 
especially active from 1947 onwards. There are profiles of such neo- 
fascists at E.J. Hamm, Victor Burgess, L. Battersby, J.C. Preen, A. Raven 
Thomson, J.A. Webster, Mosley, J. Beckett, A. Leese, L.A. Flockhart 
and news of movements such as the Union Movement, Union of British 
Freedom, British Workers’ Party of National Unity, National Workers’ 
Party, Britons Action Party, British League of Ex-Servicemen, their 
publications and activities. 

889. PATTERNS OF PREJUDICE: a bi-monthly on international anti- 
Semitism, radical right movements, and counter-activities. Vol. 1— ; 

Jan ./Feb. 1967- 

London, Institute of Jewish Affairs. Bimonthly 
Ed. by C.C. Aronsfeld 

'’Patterns of Prejudice intends to record, document and analyse world¬ 
wide manifestations of racial and religious prejudice and to provide 
information about positive educational and legislative counter-measures.’ 
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890. RACE RELATIONS ABSTRACTS. Vol. 1-2; 1968-70 N.S. 

Vol. 1- ; Nov. 1975- 

London, Institute of Race Relations. Quarterly 

N.S. entitled Sage Race Relations Abstracts 

Ed. by Sheila Patterson, Peter Watson, Maureen and Alan Marsh, 

Alexander Kirby and N.S. by an editorial board 

N.S. pub. by Sage in Beverly Hills and London 

An abstracting service tor all aspects of race relations including 
racism and anti-immigrant and radical right groups. 

891. RACE RELATIONS BULLETIN. No. 1-38; 1969-1972 
London, Runnymede Trust 

Continued as RUNNYMEDE TRUST BULLETIN; a monthly summary 
of race relations information. No. 39— ; Jan. 1973— . Monthly. 

Subtitle changes to: race relations and immigration in Britain and the 
E. E. C. 

A leaflet-style journal containing brief news items wliich frequently 
trace the rise and fall of anti-immigrant groups. 

892. SEARCHLIGHT: against fascism and racialism. No. 1—4; Spring 
1965-May 1967. Revived Feb. 1975- W.L. 

London, Searchlight Association. Irregular then monthly 
Subtitle varies: defend democracy, expose the racists and extremists 
on the struggle against racism and fascism, Britain’s anti-fascist journal 
Ed. by Reginald Freeson, Joan Lestor, MauriceLudmer, Gerry Gable 
Later pub. in Birmingham by A.F. & R. Pubs, and Molehill Pr. 

A vital source of information on the ultra-right which was revived 
with a pilot issue in Feb. 1975 after which it has been monthly since 
Apr. 1975. The Oct. 1976 issue commemorates the Battle of Cable 
Street in 1936. Each issue scans the radical right press. 

893. WIENER LIBRARY BULLETIN. Vol. 1-19. No. 3; 1947-65 
N.S. Vol. 19. No. 4- ; 1966— 

London, Wiener Library. Monthly then quarterly 
Ed. by C.C. Aronsfeld, Robert S. Wistrich, Ernest Hearst 

Invaluable or documentation and progress reports on current ascist, 
anti-Semitic, and neo-Nazi activities all over the world. Britain is a 
special continuing concern. After 1966 the emphasis changes from a news 
bulletin to a quarterly presenting lengthier and more academic con¬ 
tributions. The literature of British fascism is frequently mentioned and 
there are occasional articles on specific journals. 






















APPENDIX 


Al. ANGLES (Northwest branch o' the IFL) 

June 1938—Sept. 1939 
Weekly. 

A2. A MG LO-GERMAN REVIEW: an independent non-party organ 
L.U.L. 

Nov. 1936-71939 

London, Anglo-German Pubs. Monthly 
Ed. by C.E. Carroll 

This pro-Nazi publication contains news of the Anglo-German Fellow¬ 
ship and the Link; although non-fascist it featured pro-Nazi writers like 
A.P. I^aurie, Sir Barry Domviie, and 'apt. A.H.M. Ramsay. As late as 
1938 Philip Douglas could state in an article on Rosenberg: ‘On the 
whole the Nazi ideology, taking it by and large, is an entirely moral and 
intellectual creed. 1 (Mar. 1938). 

A3. BRITAIN AWAKE. (Britons’ Action Party). 

1947. 

Ed. by J.C. Preen. 

A4. BRITAIN AWAKE. (Union Movement, West London branch) 

1964—66 

Monthly. 

A5. BRITAIN DEFIANT. (British Workers’ Party for National Unity) 

1947 

Monthly 

Ed. by J.A. Webster. 

A6. BRITISH CRUSADE. (British Movement) 

71970-7. Liverpool 

Ed. by Michael McLaughlin. Continued at BRI TISH PATRIOT 

A7. BRITISH INDEPENDENT (Racial Preservation Society) N.L.S. 
No. 1—7; Spring 1966—7 
Continuation of SUSSEX NEWS. 

A8. BRITISH NATIONAL YOUTH INTERNAL NEWS BULLETIN 
W.L. 

1964—65. Wallasey, The Bugler. 
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A9. BRITISH PATRIOT. (British Movement) 

? 1970—. Monthly 
Ed. by Colin Jordan. 

A10. BRITISH TIDINGS. (British Movement) 

Irregular. A duplicated news-sheet. 

A11. THE BRITISHER. (Militant Christian Patriots) B.M. 

Nos. 1—6; Sept. 15 1937—Oct. 1938 
Ed. by J.F. Rushbrooke 

A12. BRITISH UNION OVERSEAS BULLETIN. (BUF) 

Monthly. 

A13. COMBAT. (British Movement) 

London 

Ed. by Brian Fenton and Joe Short. 

A14. EAST LONDON PIONEER. (BUF) 

[936—37. London 
Ed. by John Beckett. 

A15. THE i ASCIST: of icial organ of the National Fascisti. L.P. 
1925—26. London, National Fascisti 
Ed. by G.E. Eyre and C.B. Avery 

The organ of the National Fascisti which broke away from the 
British Fascists in 1925. It was a more extreme organisation than the 
latter believing that ‘socialism and communism are Jew-inspired, led 
and financed by Jewish capitalism.’ 

A16. FREE BRITAIN. (National Workers’ Party) 

1947 

A17. FREE PRESS. (Militant Christian Patriots) B.M. 

No. 1-46; Oct. 1935-Apr. 1940 
Ed. by J.F. Rushbrooke. 

A18. GREYSHIRT: a British National Party publication. W.L. 
1961-62 

Ed. by John Tyndall 

A journal of the Spearhead faction within the BNP. 

A19. THE HELMSMAN. (National Socialist League) W.L. 
1937-38. 
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A20. IC)ME DEFENCE MOVEMENT: news bulletin. 

1939—40 

Anti-Semitic propaganda. 

A21. INVESTIGATOR: for crown and country — blood and soil. W.L. 
1936-37 

Ed. by G.E. Thomas 

A journal o! ‘Aryan defence.’ 

A22. K1N( OM HERALD. (League of Christian Re formers) 

1947 

Ed. by L. Battersby. 

A23. NATIONAL WORKER. (National Workers’ Party of Great Britain) 
1936. 

A24. THE NATIONALIST. (British National Party) 

1959-60. 

A25. NEW NATION. (Racial Preservation Society) 

No. 1-7; Oct. 1965-Dec. 1969. 

A26. ON TARGET. (British League o Rights) 

Ed. by Don Martin. 

A27. PENNY POST. National Democratic Party) 

No. 1—?; 1968—?. Biweekly 

Ed. by Robert Pannell. Continued as NATIONAL NEWS. 

A28. PLAIN SPEAKER: the organ of Integralism. (Integralist World . 
Association) 

1965—1967. Monthly 

Ed. by George Knupffer. Preceded by PLAIN SPEAKER: a review o: 
current affairs 

No. 1-10; Jan. 18 1946-Aug. 1958. 

A29. R.P.S. NEWS; incorporating Southern and Midland News. (Racial 
Preservation Society) 

1965 

Continued as BRITISH INDEPENDENT. 

A30. RESURt ENCE: incorporating the Distributist. B.M. 

No. 1—4; Mar. 1959—Spring 1960. Quarterly 
Ed. by John Patrick Bury 
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Although nominally distributist in outlook, this journal was given a 
distinctly Mosleyite orientation by the editor who was at one time a 
member of Union Movement. Testimony to this is contained in state¬ 
ments such as the following: 4 . . . the life-accepting adventurous values 
always regarded as quintessentially European’ or ‘ . liberation of 

Europe from our shameful satellitehood to America and Russia.’ The 
Northern League is advertised. 

A31. RIGHT: the organ of counter-subversion 
No. 1— July 1962— 

London, Plain Speaker ’ub. Co. Monthly 
Ed. by George Knupffer. 

A32. SUSSEX NEWS. (Racial Preservation Society ) 

No. 1—?;Oct. 1965—? 

Continued as SOUTHERN NEWS. Then incorporated into R.P.S. NEWS. 

A33. THE TRIBUNE. (National Fascisti) 

1925-26. 

A34. UNITY: organ of the Union of British Freedom 
1947-48 

Ed. by Victor Burgess. 

A35. WEST LONDON REGIONAL BULLETIN. (BUF) W.L. 

No. 1— ?;Apr. 5 1934—? 

A36. WOMAN FASCIST. (BUF) 

A37. YORKSHIRE’S FASCIST WEEKLY: Yorkshire’s loyal, patriotic, 
and constitutional movement 
No. 1—?; June 26 1926—? 

Merged with BRITISH LION 

Leeds, British Fascists, Yorkshire County Command. 
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INDEX 


This index contains in one alphabetical sequence headings (whether author or 
title), names, and particular fascist or other bodies, parties, or movements men¬ 
tioned in the body of the entry or in the notes. I have thought it useful to include 
at the name of any individual or organisation references to all items dealing in any 
detail with the relevant material whether the individual or organisation is men¬ 
tioned in the notes or not (in many cases the subjects covered by an item were far 
too many to list). Entries for authors, titles, editors, translators, etc., have been 
capitalized whilst name and organisation subject entries appear in lower case, 
e.g. MOSLEY, Sir Oswald Ernald, as author etc. 

Mosley, Sir Oswald Ernald, as subject. 


AJEX DEFENCE BULLETIN 

879 

A.R.P., BELISHA BLUFF, AND NATIONAL 
NEGLECT 

182 

ACTION (1931) 

834 

ACTION (1936-40) 

835 

ACTION (1957-64) 

877’ 

ACTION (1966- ) 

863 

ACTION BRIEFING 

879 

ACTION NEWS SERVICE 

836 

Action Party See Union Movement 

ADVANCE ON ALL FRONTS 

383 

AGE OF PLENTY 

837 

AGRICULTURE COMES FIRST 

200 

ALL-BRITISH ANTI-FASCIST COMMITTEE 

774 

ALL IN THE WAR 

283 

ALLEN, Elizabeth Acland 

284 

ALLEN, William Edward David 

29-31, 21 1-13, 527, 856 

Allen, William Edward David 

5,7, 11 

ALLISON, George 

162 

THE ALTERNATIVE 

838 

American Independence Party 

406 

American Nazi Party 

348 

AMERY, John 

285-86 

Amery, John 

296,313 

AMICUS, pseud. 

702 

ANDERSON, Harvie 

631 

ANGLES 

A1 

Anglo-German Fellowship 

5,7,54,60, 101,223, A2 

ANGLO-GERMAN REVIEW 

A2 

Anglo-Rhodesian Society 

394,400 

ANNAN, Noel 

669 

ANOTHER SHORTCUT 

703 

ANTI-FASCIST BULLETIN 

880 

Anti-Immigration Society 

432 

Anti-Jewish Information Bureau 

858 

Anti-Socialist and Anti-Communist Union 

6 

ARISTOCRAT WHO TURNED SOCIALIST 

704 
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ARMITAGE, John 

384 

ARONSFELD, C.C. 

336-37, 370, 385, 632, 
670, 798, 889, 893 

ARTHUR KENNETH CHESTERTON, M.C. 

430 

ASHE, Geoffrey 

379 

ASHER, Wayne 

432 

Association of Jewish Ex-Servicemen and Women 

481, 879, 881 

ATTACK 

860 

Attlee, Clement 

693 

AUBRY.G. 

386 

AVERY, C.B. 

A15 

B.U.F. AND ANTI-SEMITISM 

140 

THE B.U.F. BY THE B.U.F. 

32 

B.U.F. MEDICAL POLICY 

183 

BACH, Julian S. 

775-76 

BADER, William C. 

671 

Bailey, Jim 

309 

BALDWIN, Oliver 

527,772 

Baldwin, Stanley 

79, 81 

BALLARD, Roger 

433 

Banda, Hastings 

363 

BARRISTER, pseud. 

103-04 

Barry, Gerald 

138 

BATTERSBY, L. 

A22 

Battersby, L. 

888 

BE ON YOUR GUARD 

287 

BEACON 

• 

839 

Beamish, Harry H. 

142-43 

BEAN, John 

850 

Bean,John 

870 

Beaumont, Michael 

110 

Beaverbrook, William Maxwell Aitken, 1st Baron 

749, 791 

BECKETT, John 

214-16,236, 305,835, 
841, 856, 866-67, 872, 
A14 

Beckett, John 

5,7,9,32, 142, 283, 289, 
324,872, 888 

Bedford, 12th Duke of 

289, 446-47, 872 

Belloc, Hilaire 

825 

BENEWICK, Robert 

5, 33-34, 105, 141 

BERMONDSEY TRADE COUNCIL 

106 

BERNARD SHAW AND FASCISM 

823 

BERNAYS, Robert 

35,107 

BESTERMAN, Theodore 

108 

BEVAN, Aneurin 

773 

Bevan, Aneurin 

595,600, 718 

BEVERIDGE, Sir William Henry, 1st Baron 

769 

BIDDLE, R.J. 

387 

BIELSTEIN, Hans H. 

672 

BIRCH, Jack Ernest Lionel 

36 

Birmingham Nationalist Club 

431 

BISHOP, R. 

109, 156 
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BLACK AND WHITE NEWS 

840 

BLACK MISCHIEF 

338 

THE BLACKSHIRT 

841 

BLACKSHIRTS 

Blackshirts See British Union of Fascists 

37 

BLAKE, Robert 

673 

BLAKENEY, R.G.D. 

24 

BLAXLAND, Geoffrey 

705 

BLUME, Hilary Sharon Braverman 

142 

BOARD OF DEPUTIES OF BRITISH JEWS 

163,381 

Board of Deputies of British Jews 

382,481,787, 883 

BOCA, Angelo del 

314 

BOGDANOR, Vernon 

674 

Bolingbroke, St. John Henry, 1st Viscount 

29 

BONDY, Louis W. 

143 

BOOTH BY, Robert John Graham, Baron 

475,706 

BOOTHROYD, R.H. 

314 

BOSWORTH, R.J.B. 

38 

Bottomley, Arthur 

399 

BOVER), Margaret 

307 

BOWIE’S ANNUAL 

216 

BRADFORD’S MAINSTREAM EXTREMISTS 

434 

BRAILSFORD, H.N. 

39 

BRAND, R.H. 

503 

BREWER, John D. 

40, 169 

BRIDSON, D.G. 

824 

Bridson, D.G. 

827 

BRIGGS, John 

445 

Britain, Vera 

138 

BRITAIN AND JEWRY 

184 

BRITAIN AWAKE (1947) 

A3 

BRITAIN AWAKE (1964-66) 

A4 

BRITAIN DEFIANT 

A5 

BRITAIN FIRST (1968-69) 

842 

BRITAIN FIRST (1971- ) 

843 

BRITAIN’S FIFTH COLUMN 

288 

BRITISH ANTI-SEMITES IN 1953 

371 

British Brothers’ League 

5,11,142 

British Council tor Christian Settlement in Europe 

5, 142, 283 

BRITISH CRUSADE 

A6 

British Defence League 

399 

BRITISH FASCISM 

844 

BRITISH FASCIST BULLETIN 

844 

BRITISH FASCIST POLICY AND CREED 

185 

A BRITISH FASCIST PROGRAMME 

388 

British Fascisti 

5-8, 10-11, 13, 21-22, 
24-28, 142, 259, 308, 

823, 844, A15, A37 

BRITISH FASCISTI BULLETIN 

British Fascists See British Fascisti 

844 

British Free Corps 

296 

BRITISH INDEPENDENT 

A7 

British League ot Ex-Servicemen and Women 

314-17, 319-23, 326-35, 
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British League of Rights 
BRITISH L EAGUE REVIEW 
THE BRITISH LION 
British Loyalist Party 
British Movement 


BRITISH NATIONAI NEWS 
British National Party (1942-43) 
British National Party (1960-67) 


British National Party (1974— ) 

British Nationalist Party 
BRITISH NATIONAL YOUTH INTERNAL 
NEWS BULLETINS 
THE BRITISH NAZI CHIEF 
BRITISH NEWS 
BRITISH PATRIOT 
BRITISH PEOPLE’S PARTY 
British People’s Party 


British Protestant League 
BRITISH RACIALISTS’ PROGRESS 
BRITISH TIDINGS 
BRITISH UNION 

BRITISH UNION AND THE TRANSPORT 
WORKERS 

BRITISH UNION CONSTITUTION AND RULES 
BRITISH UNION NEWS 
BRITISH UNION (OF FASCISTS) 

BRITISH UNION OF FASCISTS 
British Union of Fascists 


BRITISH UNION OVERSEAS BULLETIN 
BRITISH UNION QUARTERLY 


373,468,576,848,888 

A26 

845 
844 
847 

390,400,414,421,473, 
847, 892, A6, A9, A10, 
A13 

846 

9,284,846 

14, 314-16, 340-44, 351, 
353,365,373,394,400, 
407,419,431,466,865, 
869, 885, 893, A8, A18, 
A24 

847,892 

21 

A8 

431 

847 
A9 

289,446-47 

5, 142, 181,283, 289. 292, 
323,328, 872, 893 
142-43 
389 
A10 
186 

187 

188 
841 
290 

110,182-99 

5-23, 29-53, 55-59, 61- 
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